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CHAPTER I 

WHICH MAINLY CONCERNS A HUNCHBACK 

T HESE strange facts would never have been placed 
on record, except for two reasons: First, be¬ 
cause the discovery I made has been declared to be 
of considerable importance to the world at large ; 
and, secondly, because it is my wife's wish that in 
order to clear her in the eyes of both friends and foes 

nothing should be concealed, misrepresented, or with¬ 
held. 

It was, indeed, a-memorable day when I halted before 
the house of the Prior of San Sisto, and knocked at 
its door. 

The city of Florence lay silent and deserted in the 
blazing noon of a July day. The Florentines had 
fled to the mountains for air. The sun-shutters were 
everywhere closed the shops shut, and the silence 
oniy broken by the heat-song of the chirping cicale 
m *?? e * rees a * the end of the Lung Amo. 

Like many another Tuscan town, it stood with long 
rows of scuiptured palaces facing the river, its magni¬ 
ficent duomo and campanile, its quaint fourteenth- 
centmy streets, and its medieval Ponte Vecchio all 

rehc °* a ^Past glory. In many places 
its aspect was little changed since the old days when 
it was the centre of all the arts, and the powerful rival 
of Vemce and Genoa, although its trade has decayed 
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and its power departed. The Lion and Lily of Flor¬ 
ence upon a flag is no longer feared, as it once was 
even by the bloodthirsty Corsairs; and the rich 
Florentine brocades, velvets, and finely-tempered arms 
are no longer in requisition in the markets of the 
world. 

Save for the influx of leisured Englishmen and Ameri¬ 
cans, it is one of the dead towns of Europe, were it 
not for those marvellous works of art in its galleries 
and in its very streets. 

I had always loved the quaint old city, ever since a 
boy, when my father, a retired English naval officer, 
lived in that ancient house in the Via di Pinti. At 
fourteen I left those quaint streets, with their cool 
loggias and silent, moss-grown courtyards for the whirl 
of Paris, and subsequently lived and worked in London. 
Then, after an absence of nearly twenty years, I found 
myself living at Leghorn, forty miles distant from that 
mediaeval city of my childhood. Was it therefore sur¬ 
prising that the mood often seized me to go and revisit 
the old places I had known as a boy ? I found them 
all unchanged—save the fortunes of her ruined nobility 
and the increase of hotels for the accommodation of 
the foreigner. 

I was something of an antiquary, and through many 
years had been collecting mediaeval manuscripts on 
vellum, ancient charters, diplomas, notarial deeds and 
such-like documents, none being of later date than the 
fifteenth century. To decipher the work of the old 
scribes is, I admit, a dry-as-dust occupation ; never¬ 
theless it is a work that grows on one, always. 

My collection of parchment rolls and folded vellum 
documents and books, or tiny illuminated Books of 
Hours, appealed to very few people. Most of my friends 
regarded them as so many old and undecipherable books 
and rolls, without interest or value. 

Yet it was this love of collecting that first brought me 
into contact with Francesco Graniani, a queer little 
old hunchback, who was a kind of itinerant dealer in 
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antiques. Unshaven, very shabby, and not particularly 
clean, he dressed always in the same faded drab suit, 
and wore the same battered, sun-browned straw hat 
through all the years I knew him. 

Often this strange, rather tragic figure would meet 
me in the sun-baked streets, raise his battered hat 
and produced a parchment charter with its seal, some 
leaves from a mediaeval psalter, or perhaps an illumi¬ 
nated codex, or a Book of Hours with painted miniatures. 
Where he obtained such gems I have never to this day 
discovered. None knew who the old fellow was, or 
where he lived—he was a complete mystery. 

One morning while crossing the great square I en¬ 
countered him, and he informed me of the existence 
of a very rare and interesting manuscript in the 
possession of the Prior of the ancient church of San 
Sisto at Florence. 


no J f A® S>gn°re 8°®® to Firenze, Father Landini will 
no doubt allow him to have sight of the parchment 

Jrishes it.” Said ‘ TC 1 hUn that Francesco Graniani 


I inquired^ ^ ^ character of the manuscript ? ” 

tw^r n0tl ?! ng ° f i4 ” he re P lied evasively, " except 

heVL^ eV 7£ ° U T , b . elon e ed to the Monastery of 
^ Certo f- J. heard of it only last night, and thought 
perhaps it might mterest you.” ° 

It certainly did, being ever on the look-out as 
wYthV. ° f the DaYte “ 

.SEME'S?" Md a oI d-wo?ld 
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Father I was at once invited into a big stone 
hall. 

" Body of a thousand anchovies! Teresa. Who has 
come to worry me now ? I heard a man demand 
angrily from a door at the end of a darkened corridor. 
“ Didn’t I tell you that I was not at home until alter 
Mass to-morrow. Plague you, Teresa ! ” 

To the wizen-faced woman I stammered some 
apology, but at the same moment I saw a huge figure 
in a long black cassock and biretta emerge from the 
room. 

“ Oh, Signore ! " he cried apologetically the instant 
he caught sight of me. “ Do pray excuse me. I 
have so many of my poor people here begging that I’m 
compelled to be out to them sometimes. Come in 1 
Come in ! ” Then he added reproachfully, turning 
to his housekeeper, " Teresa ! What manners you have 
to leave this gentleman standing in the hall like a 
mendicant ! I’m ashamed of you, Teresa! What 
must the Signore think—and a foreigner, too ? " 

In an instant the Very Reverend Bernardo Landini 
and I were friends. I saw that he was thoroughly 
genuine, a strange admixture of good-fellowship and 
piety. His proportions were Gargantuan ; his clean¬ 
shaven face was fresh in complexion, his dark eyes 
twinkled with merriment ; his stomach huge, his 
hand big and hearty in its shake, and in his speech 
he aspirated his “ c's,” which showed him to be a bom 
Florentine. 

After I had explained that my name was Allan 
Kennedy, and that I was introduced by “ the gobbo " 
of Leghorn, he took out his great horn snuff-box, and 
offered me a pinch. 

“ Ah ! ” he remarked. " The Signore is English, 
yet how well he speaks our Tuscan ! ” 

I thanked him for his compliment and went on to 
explain that I had passed the years of my youth in 
Florence, and was at heart almost a Fiorentino. 

This pleased him mightily, and from the moment I 
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hinted at my antiquarian tastes he began to chatter 
as an enthusiast will. 

The apartment wherein I sat, darkened by its closed 
sun-shutters, was certainly a strange one : small, and so 
crammed with antiques of every kind and description 
that one could scarcely move in it. Upon the old 
Empire writing-table at which he had seated himself 
stood a small brass crucifix of exquisite design, while 
all around hung ancient pictures of a religious character : 
saints, pietas, pictures of the Redeemer, and several 
great canvasses reaching from floor to ceiling, evi¬ 
dently from church altars. The very chairs were 
of the fifteenth century, and covered with stamped 
leather; the tables were of the Renaissance ; and the 
chaos of valuable objects of art absolutely bewildering. 

And amid it all was the ponderous, beaming cleric, 
leaning back in his chair as he laughed and talked with 
me. 


Yet when I mentioned that I had been sent by the 
mysterious old hunchback of Leghorn, his face instantly 
grew serious, and with a low sigh he said : 

“ Ah ! poor Francesco !—poor fellow ! " 

“ You k now him well, Signor Priore,” I said. " Tell 
me about him. I’m very anxious to know who and 

what he really is. To me he has always been a 
mystery. ’ 

But the stout Prior shook his head, replying in a 
rather hard voice : b 


No, Signore I regret that my lips are closed.” 
xus response led me at once to suspect that he was 
a party tO some grave secret. Therefore, I dropped 
the subject, although more than ever interested in the 
queer deformed old fellow who had so long mvstifiedme. 
. 1 ne P nest took me around his wonderful collection and 
o me a , veritable confusion of valuable antiques; 

h y Andrea del Sarto, a Holy Family 

art bu1 - ex quisite specimen of that lost 

art of della Robbia, and a quantity of old tapestries 
mediaeval ironwork and old carved furniture. P 
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In a room beyond was stored a splendid collection 
of Florentine armour, helmets, breastplates, gauntlets, 
and lances, with a heap of ancient swords, rapiers, and 
poignards. I took up several to examine them, and 
found that they were without exception splendid 
specimens of the Spanish armourer's work, mostly 
bearing the well-known marks of Blanco, Martinez, 
Ruiz, Tomas and Pedro de Lezama. 

Some of the work was wonderfully inlaid with brass 
and copper, and the collection appeared to be a repre¬ 
sentative one, ranging from the rusty cross-hilts of 
the Etruscans down to the thin Spanish rapiers of the 
seventeenth century. 

A third room, still beyond, was the priest’s bed¬ 
chamber, and even this was so packed with curios and 
bric-4-brac that there was scarcely room to enter. 

Above the narrow little bed was an antique bronze 
crucifix, while the whitewashed walls were almost 
hidden by the profusion of religious pictures. The 
red-brick floor was carpetless, but the furniture was 
all old, and upon the chairs were heaped quantities 
of silks and velvets from the Genoese looms of the 
seventeenth century, truly an amazing profusion of 
relics of Italy’s past glory. 

The Prior smiled at my exclamations of surprise as 
I enthusiastically examined object after object and 
when I remarked upon their value, he answered : 

"I am delighted that you, Signore, should feel so 
much interest in my few things. Like yourself I am 
an enthusiast, and perhaps by my calling I am afforded 
unusual facilities for collecting. Here, in my poverty- 
stricken parish, are quantities of antiques stored in 
the cottages, and the contadini from all the country¬ 
side prefer to bring me their treasures in secret rather 
than to offer them openly to the pawnbroker.” 

“ But Graniani told me that you have discovered a 
manuscript of a remarkable- character. I possess a 
small collection ; therefore may I be permitted to 
examine it ? ” I asked. 
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" Most certainly,” he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “ It is in the safe in my study. Let us 
return there.” And I followed him back to the small 
apartment wherein stood his writing-table. 

But as I walked behind him, I was surprised at the 
tone of the remark he made as though speaking to 
himself. 

“ So Francesco told you of the book—did he ?— 
Ah!” 

He spoke as though in suppressed anger that the 
queer old hunchback had betrayed his confidence. 


CHAPTER II 

THE PRIEST AND THE BOOK 

T HE Prior took a key from his pocket and opened 
a small, old-fashioned safe, and produced the 
precious manuscript for my inspection. 

It proved to be a thick folio bound in its original 
oaken boards and covered with purple leather. For 
further protection there were added great bosses 
of tarnished brass, but the wood itself was fast decay¬ 
ing, while the binding presented a sadly tattered and 
worn appearance. 

. He placed it before me on the table, and opened it. 
As soon as my eyes fell upon the leaves of parchment 
I recognised it to be a very rare and remarkable four¬ 
teenth-century manuscript, and a desire at once seized 
me'to possess it. 

Written by the monk Amoldus of Siena, it was 
beautifully executed in even Gothic characters, with 
red and blue initials, and ornamented with a number 
ot curious designs in gold and colours representing 

™^ dmal ?? s ' Upon the first P a § e was a long 
«piaxe initial in gold; and I managed to make out the 
first few lines in Latin as follows: 
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“ Arnoldus Cenni de Se^is, professus in monasterio 
“ Viridis vallis canon regul. S. Augustini in Zonie silva 
“ Camerac. dioec. Liber Gnotosolitos de septem peccatis 
" mortalibus, de decern prrcceptis, de duodecim consilijs 
" evangelicis, de quinque sensibus, de simbolo fidei, de 
" septem sacramentis, de octo beatitudinibus, de septem 
“ donis spiritus sancti, de quatuor peccatis ad Deum 
“ clamantibus," etc. 

Across the top of the first page, written in a cursive 
hand in brown ink of a somewhat later date, was the 
inscription : 

“ Liber canonicor. regul. monasterii S. Maynulfi in 
“ Bodeke prope Paderbom. Qui rapit hunc librum 
" rapiant sua viscera corvi.” 

The introduction showed that the manuscript had 
been written by the old Siennese monk himself in the 
Abbey of Saint Paul at Groenendale. The date was 
fixed by the “ Explicit ” : 

" Iste liber est mei Fris Amoldi Cenni de Senis Frum 
“ ordis B'te Marie carmelo. Quem ppria manuscripsi i 
" anno dm M° CCCOCXXIX die. XXVIII. Maij. Finito 
“ libro Reseram’ gra X°.” 

I really don't know why I became so intensely inter¬ 
ested in the volume, for the ornamentations were 
evidently by a Flemish illuminator, and I had come 
across many of a far more meritorious character in 
the work of the Norman scribes. 

Perhaps it was owing to the quaintness of the de¬ 
sign ; perhaps because of the rareness of the work; 
but more probably because at the end of the book had 
been left fifty or so blank leaves, as was often the case 
in manuscripts of that period, and upon them, in a 
strange hand, was inscribed a long record which aroused 
my curiosity. 

As every collector of manuscripts knows, one some¬ 
times finds curious entries upon the blank pages of 
vellum books. In the day before the art of printing 
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was discovered, when the use of paper was not general, 
and when vellum and parchment were costly, every 
inch of the latter was utilized, and a record meant to 
be permanent was usually written in the front or back 
of some precious volume. Therefore the sight of this 
hundred pages or so of strange-looking writing as com¬ 
pared with the remarkable regularity of the old monk's 
treatise upon the Seven Sins, awakened within me an 
eagerness to decipher it. 

Horans, psalters, offices of the Virgin, and codexes 
are to be found in every private collection ; therefore 
it was always my object to acquire manuscript works 
that were original. The volume itself was certainly 
a treasure, and its interest was increased by the half- 
faded handwriting, written probably a century later. 

“ Well, Signore,” inquired the Prior, ” what is your 
opinion ? You are, of course, an expert—I am not. 
I know nothing about manuscripts.” 

“ A most interesting codex,” I replied. “ I don't 
remember ever having met with Arnoldus before, 
and, as far as I can recollect, Quain does not mention 
him. How did it come into your possession ? ” 

Landini was silent, and his lips pursed themselves 
up in an instant. I noticed his hesitation, and recol¬ 
lecting that he had told me how many people in the 
neighbourhood came to him in secret and sold him 
their most treasured possessions, saw that my question 
was not an exactly fair one. 

Instead of replying, he merely remarked that if I 
desired to acquire the volume he was open to an offer. 
Then he added : 

I think, my dear Signore, that I may as well tell 
you at once that, in addition to the holy office which 
I hold, I deal in antiques. Probably you will condemn 
me, just as half Florence has already done. But surely 
it is no disgrace to the habit I wear ? From the sacrile¬ 
gious Government I receive the magnificent stipend of 
one thousand lire (forty pounds) annually ” ; and he 
aughed a trifle bitterly. “ Can a man live on that ? 
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I have both father and mother still living. Babbo is 
eighty-one, and my mother seventy-eight; they live 
out at The Five Ways in the Val d’Ema, in the old 
farmhouse where I was bom. With the profits I make 
on dealing in antiques I manage by great economy to 
keep them and myself, and have just a trifle to give to 
the deserving poor in my parish. Do you blame me. 
Signore ? " 

How could I ? His openness, so like the Tuscan 
priest, and yet so unlike the Tuscan tradesman, gave 
me an insight into his true character. The extreme 
simplicity of his comfortless house, the frayed cassock, 
and the cracked condition of his shoes all spoke mutely 
of a struggle for life. Yet, on the other hand, his col¬ 
lection was such that if sold at Christie's it would 
have fetched many thousands of pounds, yet an 
antiquary himself he clung, it seemed, to a greater 
portion of it, and would not part with many of his 
treasures. 

I told him that I had admiration rather than reproach 
at his turning dealer, when he explained that his method 
of selling was not to regard the marketable value of 
an object, but to obtain a small profit upon the sum he 
gave for it. 

“ I find that this method works best,” he said, ” for 
by it I am able to render a service to those in straitened 
circumstances, and at the same time gain sufficient 
for the wants of my family. Of the real value of many 
things I am utterly ignorant. This manuscript, for 
instance, I purchased for a hundred francs. If you 
give me a hundred and twenty-five, I shall be quite 
contented. Does the price suit you ? ” 

Suit me ! My heart leapt to my mouth. If he had 
suggested fifty pounds instead of five I should have been 
prepared to consider it. Either Quaritch in London, 
Rosenthal in Munich, or Olschki in Florence, would, I 
felt certain, be eager to give at the least a hundred 
pounds for it. ~ 

” The price is not at all high,” I answered ; and. 
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taking my wallet from my pocket, I handed to him 
some notes. 

When he handed me the receipt, however, I thought 
I detected a strange, mysterious look upon his 
countenance as he said : 

" I thank you, my dear Signor Kennedy, for your 
patronage, and I hope that you will never regret your 
purchase—never.” 

He seemed to emphasize the words in a tone unusual 
to him. It flashed across my mind that the manu¬ 
script might, after all, be a clever forgery, and that 
its genuineness had already been doubted. Yet if it 
were I felt certain that such a man would never dis¬ 
grace his office by knowingly deceiving me. 

Still, the mystery of his manner puzzled me, and I 

confess that my confidence in him became somewhat 
shaken. 

, ** is ^fusal to tell me anything of the old hunch¬ 
back whose orders he had obeyed in showing me the 
book, and his disinclination to tell me whence he had 
procured it, were both curious. It also occurred to 
me as most probable that Graniani was merely an agent 
of the clerical antique dealer, which accounted for his 

h,>Q k nf S b i eU1 ?i CV t r - mied %vith P re cious manuscripts, 
aJid endI a UaWe Chma ’ mmiatures ' and such-like odds 

Neverthdess, if the "Book of Amoldus ” were 
?ow fimirf nim i e T a-a SeC T d a S em at a ridiculously 
luIheEy n<>t ° ne m ° ment d ° Ubt ** 

Jilt™* me several other manuscripts, including a 
m™kat'ed n ” U ri y P ®, tra J c \ " De Vita Solitaria,” § an 
"Eva™.!,, „ ° about the same date, and an 

of them atf« ° f a centur y earlier : but none 

punched ‘ tCd mE S ° mUCh aS the volume 1 had 

chSch n 'wh„^i reqUeSt ' h ? took me into th e fine old 

an orient nlac 6 “ r beavy with incense - « was 
ancient place, erected in 1089 by the Florentines 
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to commemorate their victories on August 6th, the day 
of San Sisto. 

For more than twenty years I had not entered there, 
and the Prior pointed out to me objects of interest 
not mentioned in the red guide-books, they being 
known to him alone. He showed me the splendid 
sculptured tombs of the noble houses of Cioni and 
of Gherardesca, whereon lay the armoured knights 
in stone; the Madonna of Fra Bartolommeo; the 
curious frescoes in the sacristy; and other objects 
which to both of us were interesting ; then, taking me 
back through his house, we passed out into the old- 
world garden—a weedy, neglected place with orange 
and fig trees, broken moss-grown statuary, and a 
long, cool loggia covered with vines. 

Together we sat upon a bench in the welcome shadow, 
and at our feet the lizards darted across those white 
flag-stones hollowed by the tread of generations. Father 
Bernardo took the long Tuscan cigar which I offered 
him, .and confided to me that he loved to smoke 
—the only indulgence he allowed himself—and then, 
as we lolled back, we discussed antiques, and he told 
me some strange stories of the treasures that had on 
various occasions passed though his hands to the 
national galleries or the wealthy American visitors. 

A dozen times I tried to obtain from him the history 
of the fine old parchment codex I had just bought, but 
without avail. He made it a rule, he told me frankly, 
never to divulge from whom he obtained the objects 
he had to sell, and had he not been a cleric I should 
really have suspected him of being a receiver of stolen 
property. 

Old Teresa, in blue apron and shuffling over the 
stones, came to her master presently, informing him 
that some one was waiting for confession ; therefore 
my friend, excusing himself, flung away his cigar, 
•crossed himself, and hurried back to his sacred duty. 

Alone, still smoking, I sat where he had left me. 
Opposite, the overgrown garden with its wealth of fruit 
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. and flowers was bounded by the ancient stucco wall 
of the church, around which, in a line above the win¬ 
dows, ran a row of beautiful della Robbia medallions 
hidden from the world. 


When I had remarked upon their beauty to Landini 
he had sighed, saying : 

" Ah, Signore, if I only might sell them and pay for 
the restoration of my church 1 Each one is worth at 
least a thousand pounds sterling, for they are even 
finer specimens than those upon the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital. The Louvre Museum in Paris offered me a year 
ago twenty thousand francs for the one to the right, 
over there in the corner." 

Yes. The old place breathed an air of a bygone age— 
the age of the Renaissance in Italy—and I sat there 
musing as I smoked, trying to fathom the character of 
the man, and wondering what could be his connection 
with Francesco Graniani. 


1 4^ Cr °f S ' straight before me, was a small square 
latticed window of old green glass, near which, I 
knew, stood the confessional box; and suddenly, my eye 
caught it, and what I noticed there riveted my attention. 

bomethmg showed white for a single instant behind 
tde glass, then disappeared. But not, however, be- 
lore I recognized that some person was keeping secret 
watch upon my movements, and, further, that it was 

o^Teghom 111811 ^ for k iddin g-looking little hunchback 

In Italy one’s suspicion is easily aroused, and I 
the n a? d there to trust neither Graniani 

anL hl T C encal fnend - Therefore, with a feeling of 
* ro f> re-entered the Prior’s house and walked 
p the dark passage to the study, intending to obtain 
the Precious volume for which I had paid, and to wish 
my host adieu. 

wp n n , ente rmg the study, however, I discovered a 

waitinl^V^r m u lack standin S the re. evidently 
^ g ; f ldlin f the ?ime by glancing over the 
pages of my newly-acquired treasure. 
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I drew back, begging her pardon for unceremonious 
intrusion, but she merely bowed in acknowledgment. 
Her manner seemed agitated and nervous, and she wore 
a veil, so that I could not well distinguish her features. 

She was evidently the person to whom Father Ber¬ 
nardo had been called, and, after confession, had passed 
through the little side-door of the church in order to 
consult him upon some matter of extreme importance, 
the nature of which I could not possibly divine. 


CHAPTER III 

IN WHICH THE PRIOR IS MYSTERIOUS 


T HE Prior entered his study behind me, expressing 
regret that he had been compelled to leave me 
alone, and promising to join me in a few moments. 

Therefore I turned, and, retracing my steps, went 
back again into the garden, glancing up at the window 
whereat I had detected the hunchback's face. 

Landini had closed his study door after I had gone, 
thus showing that his consultation with his visitor was 
of a confidential nature. I regretted that I had not 
passed through into the church and faced Graniani, 
for I could not now go back and pass the closed door. 
So impatiently I waited for the priest to rejoin me, 
which he did a few moments later, carrying my 
precious acquisition in his hand. 

You may well understand the tenderness with which 
I took my treasured “ Arnoldus ” from him, and how 
carefully I wrapped it in a piece of brown paper which 
Teresa brought. The priests’ housewoman, shrewd, 
inquisitive, and a gossip, is an interesting character 
the world over, and old Teresa was no exception. 
She possessed a wonderful genius for making a mines- 
tra, or vegetable soup, Father Bernardo had already 
told me, and he had promised that I should taste her 
culinary triumph some day. — 
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Nevertheless, although the Prior was politeness 
itself, I entertained a distinct distrust of him. 

I referred to my intrusion in his study while he had 
a visitor, but he only laughed, saying: 

" ^ was nothing, my dear Signore—nothing, I as¬ 
sure you. Pray don't apologize. My business with 
the lady, although serious, was brief. It is I who 
should apologize.” 

" No,” I said, “ Your garden is so quiet and old- 
world, so full of antiquity that I have much enjoyed 
lingering here.’ 

/‘Yes,” he answered ; " back in the turbulent days 
of the Medici, Fra Savonarola owned this garden and 
sat on this very bench, thinking out those wonderful 
discourses and prophecies which electrified all Flor¬ 
ence. Nothing changes here. The place is just the 
same to-day as it was in 1498 when he concluded his 
remarkable career by defying the commands of the 
Pope as well as the injunctions of the Signoria, and was 
hanged and burned amid riot and bloodshed. Ah 1 

Si^mrp arde S ° f haS SCen ma °y Vicissitudes, 

£ ’ ; d i y 7 d f In my church divine Dante 

*5* b,ess “g of the AImi §hty upon 
hK efforts to effect peace with the Pisans.'' 

1 h ° use . a truly fitting receptacle for your 
splenid collection,” I said, impressed by his words 
and yet wondering at his manner. * 

know '” he exclaimed a moment later as 
ran u fought had suddenly occurred to him " I 

Sv „ el L r C *£ yOU have act°ed ™' P ™- 

am quite manuscript. If you wish, I 

I think it I m u l return you your money. Really 
‘But 1 T ™ be het r te l if you did so. Signore.” 7 

you,” I declared ^ ™ sh to retum * to 

you—and*for° me fa he ^ged. ” Better for 

the notes you givTme’^Aml of J hat - Here "e 
hlS ^ held them'out totards l ^e m 
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I failed utterly to comprehend his intention or his 
motive. I had made a good bargain, and why should 
I relinquish it ? 

“ Well, Signor Reverendo," I exclaimed, “ I paid the 
price you asked, and I really cannot see why you should 
attempt to cry off the deal." 

“ You have paid the price," he repeated, looking 
at me seriously. " Yes. That is true, in the currency 
of my country—but there is yet another price to pay." 
" What do you mean ? ” I asked quickly. 

" I mean that it would be best for us both if you gave 
me back my receipt, and take back your money." 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I cannot be more explicit,” he replied. I am a 
man of honour,” he added, “ and you may trust me. 

“ I admit that. But I am a collector. When you 
come to Leghorn I hope you will call and look through 
my treasures." 

“ Treasures ! " he echoed. “ That is no treasure— 
it is a curse rather.” 

“ A curse ! How can a splendid old book be a curse 
in the hands of a palaeographical enthusiast like 

myself ? ” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“ Will you not listen to me—for your own good ? 
he urged earnestly. 

“ I do not think that sentiment need enter into it, 

I replied. “ I have purchased the book, and intend 

to retain it in my possession." 

" Very well," he sighed. " I have warned you. 
One day perhaps you will know that at least Bernardo 

Landini acted as your friend.” 

“ But I cannot understand why you wish me to give 
you back the book," I argued. " Because you have 

suspicion that it is a forgery—eh ? ” 

“ No, on the contrary, it is quite genuine. Professor 
Lupi has seen it, and surely he is one of the first 
experts." 

“ Why did he not purchase it ? " 
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'* Because I refused to sell it to him, for the same 
reason that I do not wish you to possess it.” 

“ Then it is owing to some superstition or other 
that you do not wish me to have it ? ” 

“ No,” he answered in a low tone, " it is more than 
superstition. It is reality.” 

" But why did you sell it if you wish to retain it ? ” 

" Because at the time you were not my friend,” he 
replied evasively. “You are now—I know you. 
If you take the book from this house, recollect it is at 
your risk, and you will assuredly regret having done so.” 

“ Have no fear. Signor Reverendo. I shall treasure 
the old codex in a glass case, as I do the other rare 
manuscripts in my collection. I have a number of 
Biblical manuscripts quite as valuable, and I take 
care of them, I assure you.” 

My eye caught the ancient window where I had seen 
the white unshaven face of the old hunchback, and 
recollecting that there must be some mysterious con¬ 
nection between the two men, I tucked my parcel under 
my arm and rose to depart. 

The Prior knit his brows and crossed himself in 
silence. 


As you wish,” he sighed. Then placing his big 
hand upon my shoulder, he added, ” I know full well 
how strange my request must appear to you, but some 
day perhaps you will learn the reason. Recollect, 
however, that whatever may occur Bernardo Landini 
is a fnend to whom you may come for counsel and 
advice. Addio, and may He protect you, guard you 
irom misfortune, and prosper you. Addio.” 

I thanked him and then, in silence, I looked into 
nisgood-humoured face and saw there a strange inde¬ 
scribable expression of mingled dread and sympathy. 
But we parted, and with old Teresa shuffling before 

tbrou e h the . h ^se and out into the white 

predon^ ^ thC PP en piazza - hearing with me the 
b ^ den ‘hat was destined to have such a 
cunous and remarkable influence upon my life. 
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CHAPTER IV 
BY THE TIDELESS SEA 


W HEN a man secures a bargain, he always en¬ 
deavours to secure a second opinion. The man 
who purchases valuable books or manuscripts can 
generally get at the value of a new acquisition by 
offering it for sale to a recognized authority. 

I glanced at my watch, and found that I had still 
an hour and a half before the train would start down 
the Amo Valley for Leghorn. Therefore I decided to 
carry my prize to Signor Leo Olschki, who, as you 
know, is one of the most renowned dealers in ancient 
manuscripts in the world, and whose shop is close to 
the Ponte Vecchio. Many treasures of our British 
Museum have passed through his hands, and among 
bibliophiles his name is as a household word. 

Fortunately, I found him in—an exceedingly courteous 
man, who himself is a lover of books. -Behind those 
glass cases in his shop were some magnificent illumin¬ 
ated manuscripts waiting to be bought by some mil¬ 
lionaire collector or national museum, and all around 
from floor to ceiling were shelves full of the rarest 
books extant, some of the incunabula being the only 
known copies existing. 

I had made many purchases of him ; therefore he 
took me into the room at the rear of the shop, and I 
displayed my bargain before his expert eyes. 

In a moment he pronounced it a genuine Amoldus. 
“ Well now, Signor Olschki, what would you consider 
approximately its worth ? 

The great bibliophile stroked his beard slowly, "I 
suppose," he answered, after a little hesitation, “ that 
you don't wish to sell it ? " 

" No. I've brought it here to ask your opinion as 
to its genuineness.” 

“ Genuine it is, no doubt—a magnificent codex. If 
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I had it here to sell I would not part with it under 
a thousand pounds.” 

“ A thousand pounds ! ” I echoed, for the price was 
far above what I had believed it to be worth. 

“ Rosenthal had one in his catalogue two years ago 
priced at sixteen thousand francs. I saw it when I 
was in Munich, and it was not nearly so good or well- 
preserved as yours.” 

Having obtained the information I desired, I re¬ 
packed my treasured tome while he brought out several 
precious volumes for my inspection, including a magni- 
ficent French ” Psalteriolum seu preces pise cum calen¬ 
dar? 0 *'' with miniatures of the thirteenth century, 
which he had catalogued at four hundred and fifty pounds 
and an Italian “ Psalterium ad usum ord. S. Benedicti ” 
of two hundred leaves, written at Padua in 1428, that 
he had just sold to the National Museum at Berlin 
for fifteen thousand marks. In addition to being an 
expert and dealer, he was a true lover of books and 
“ nptS ' . and ' knowing that my pocket would 

m< L^ g ? m such Measures, he would 
often exhibit to me his best volumes and gossip about 

tenderly ^ g ° SSip - them 

my train and returne d to the white villa 

vfZ? th t Se ? ° utsi . de Leghorn, which was my bachelor 
home, entirely satisfied with my visit. 

ranMfl 6 ™ lIe f be y? n d the noisy seaport, by the Mediter- 
sW?V at K the h - t J e wat ering-place of Antignano, 

“ mT ™ th \ tS ' Vide balcon y a nd green sun- 
^ dl °' my old Tuscan manservaji^Sttte^vas 
cook housekeeper, and valet all in one, 

mg for my arrival; and as I rang at iron 

admit me ^ arden ' the °^ d bellowhurrying -#o 

t ^. en tomato. Signore — ben t 
I had suffered for years fjL w . „ 

Unsatisfactory men, until my friendPra «nrqnio, omne 
Capuchin Monastery, brought old Nello tb me^He 

M)-- ^ !7~ ' v / 
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had little in exterior appearance to recommend him, 
for his countenance was that of a Mephistopheles and 
his attire neglected and shabby. He was an old sol¬ 
dier, who had served Italy well in the days of Gari¬ 
baldi, and had for years been engaged as steward on 
board one of the Prince line of steamers between Naples 
and New York. 

I took him on trial, and very quickly discovered that 
even though he had a wife and family living high up 
in one of the odorous back streets of Leghorn, to whom 
some of my provisions secretly found their way, I 
had discovered a treasure of a servant. 

Although old in years, he was not decrepit. His 
physical strength often amazed me, and after three 
years of service his devotion to me was often remarked 
by my friends. His only vice was smoking; and as 
he consumed the very rankest of tobacco, which clung 
about the house for days afterwards, I had set apart 
an arbour in the garden beneath the vines where he 
might poison the air whenever he wished. 

Having dined, I ascended the wide marble staircase 
to my study, that looked out across the open sea. Houses 
are large and cheap in Italy—mine was far too large 
for a lonely man like myself. There were half a dozen 
rooms into which I never entered, and I only opened 
my drawing-room when I had visitors. 

I stood upon the balcony and the air from the sea 
was delightfully refreshing after the stifling heat of the 
day. Across, in the far distance, the islands of Cor¬ 
sica, Capraia, and Gorgona loomed purple against 
the blood-red sunset, while up from the beach the 
evening stillness was broken by a young fisherman 
playing his mandoline and singing in a fine musical 
voice the old love-song with that chorus which every¬ 
one in Italy jenows so well : 

" Amarti saltanto 

Non basla al ntio cor: 

Io voglio parlarti , 

Parlarti d* amor / " 
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Love ! Ah ! Those words he sang brought back to 
me, an exile, all the bitterness of the past—all the 
bitterrness of my own love. So I re-entered the room, 
closing the window to shut out the words of the song, 
and seated myself with the book I had bought from 
the Prior. 

Old Nello brought in my coffee and liqueur, and 
crossed to reopen the window. 

“ I closed it, Nello," I snapped. " Don’t open it. 
There’s too much confounded music outside.” 

“ Bene, Signore,” he answered. ” I forgot to say 
that Signor Console called at four o’clock.” 

” And what did the Consul want ? ” I inquired. 

” He wishes to see you to-morrow to luncheon.” 
" And, oh ! I forgot—another man called to see the 
Signore only a quarter of an hour before his return— 
the gobbo Graniani.” 

Graniani! ” I echoed. " And what did he want 
pray ? ” 


To sell you some more old rubbish, I suppose,” was 
Nello s blunt reply, for he always looked upon my pur¬ 
chase of antiques as a terrible waste of money. " He 
said he would return later.” 

I was very surprised at this. He had probably 
returned by an earlier train from Florence, but why he 
wished to see me after secretly spying upon my move- 

m J was at a ! oss to know. 

“ n If he c , omes 1 • see him,” I responded. Adding, 

Do you know, Nello, I don't like that man." 

' ignore, * answered the old fellow, " you 
should never trust a hunchback.” y 

tojTdSSi^ you about him you knew nothin e 

I havl ^ hC t ! me 1 was hi ignorance. Signore, " but 
« tk- lea 5 t several things since.” 6 

He h^f*^ T n0t V 7 y creditable —eh ? " I asked. 

person u Gmg ****& reserved regarding any 

ctenoid v ad character - A Tuscan never cares to 
ce his compatriots to a foreigner. 
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“ If I were you, Signore,” he said, " I’d have 
nothing to do with any gobbo.” 

" But I’ve bought several good manuscripts from him,” 

I argued. 

“ The Signore must please himself,” he remarked. 

" I have warned him.” 

I really did not desire any warning, for the mysterious 
appearance of the old hunchback’s face at the church 
window was sufficient to cause me grave suspicion. 
But Nello for three years past had exercised a kind 
of paternal care over me, seeming to regard me with 
wonder that I could scribble piles upon piles of papers 
and get paid for it. It was really wonderful how I wrote 
romances, he often declared. He read two of them 
translated into Italian and published serially in the 
Tribuna, and kept the copies, which he proudly showed 
to his friends as the work of his padrone. 

" Well, had I better see the gobbo ? ” I asked. 

" No, Signore, I would not,” was his prompt advice. 

" Then tell him I’m engaged. I'll want nothing 
more to-night. Don’t disturb me.” 

” Benissimo Signore, buona notte.” And old Nello 
went softly out, well satisfied, leaving me to my coffee 
and my old manuscript. 

I had not asked Nello to give his reason, because I 
knew that he would refuse to be drawn. He was a clever 
old fellow, and would, in argument, get the better of me. ^ 

Further acquaintance with the volume was not dis¬ 
appointing. It was certainly a treasure; and having 
glanced casually at the coloured miniatures and gilt 
initials, I turned to the first page of the record written 
upon the blank pages at the end. 

The writing was extremely difficult to decipher, 
and the ink was faded and brown, having evidently 
been penned by one who had no acquaintance with the 
Gothic, or book-hand. The writing was undoubtedly 
that of the early sixteenth century. 

The first line I was able to make out read as follows : 

Qui scripsit scripta tnantts eius sit benedicta. 
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while as far as I could decipher it the record ended 
in the following manner: 

Qui me scribebat Godefridus nomen habebat 

Godefridus Lupellus 

de Croylandia 

me scripsit anno 

domini 1542 in no 

no die men 

sis Janua 
• * 

nj 

This final page was so ill written and half obliterated 
by a great yeHow damp-stain that I had not before 
noticed it. But by it my curiosity became further 
aroused, for, translated into modem English, it showed 
that the addition had been made to the book by one 
Godfrey Lupellus, or Lovel, of Crowland, in Lincoln- 
sture, probably one of the monks of that once celebrated 
Benedictine Abbey which is now but a magnificent 
i^ ms ^nriliar to many by photographs. 

The discovery that it had been penned by a person 
living m England caused me to set to work at once 
to learn what was written there, so I took a sheet 
ol plain paper, and assisted by that valuable little 
ork of reference the “ Dictionary of Abbreviations ” 

STKle* e Sl ° Wly ‘ he 

t Jheafof'«!! ! X v tremdy d,fficuIt : and, whether from 
undertone I felT g °- °'™ g to the fati g" e 1 had 

slowl/ct^pLgoter" m™ “ describable nation 

themuTcTr^ • SmaU Sh S 0ting that Paralysed 

sity. At first I b el jttt h d . a * y increasin g in inten- 

1 sfts&rrMound ompletdy that 

tried to cry oulHfor Nelk? K° f nSe but Could not : 1 
utter a sound. e lo ’ but m y ton gue refused to 
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A curious drowsiness seized me, and I struggled 
against it vainly. Never before had I experienced 
such a feeling. Then a second pain ran down my 
back far more acute and excruciating than the first, 
and I believe I must have fainted. 

At any rate all became an utter blank. The priest's 
solemn warning was, it seemed, no idle one. 

Ah ! would that I had heeded it. 


A 

CHAPTER V 

SHOWS SOMETHING SUSPICIOUS 

F OLLOWING the strange sensation that crept upon 
me while examining that half-faded screed came 
a complete blank. It seemed as though the Unseen 
Power had touched me with the finger of death, and 
I had withered and fallen. 

Yet slowly and painfully I struggled back to a sense 
of my hapless position, and I found, to my amazement, 
that I was lying in a heap on the carpet, while I quickly 
became aware that the morning sunshine streamed 
in at the open window, I having remained insensible 
the whole night. 

I glanced at the clock and saw that it was already 
a quarter to five. 

Outside, a fisherman was singing a gay song as he 
unloaded his boat, and children were already shouting 
as they bathed in the sunlit water. 

I struggled to my feet and stood beside the table 
dazed, and so weak that my legs could scarcely bear 
me. I felt as though I had just risen from a sick-bed 
after months of suffering. ; 

The book lay open at the final page whereon the 
writer of the record, Godfrey Lovel, had inscribed his 
name and date as already reproduced here. My thoughts 
ran back to the moment when I had experienced that 
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sudden seizure, and I recollected how interested I 
had been in the few lines I had succeeded in deciphering. 

The paralysis that had stricken me down was cer¬ 
tainly alarming, and even mysterious, especially after 
the Prior’s hints. 

The priest’s words recurred to me with a deep and 
hidden meaning, and I admit that I was disturbed. 

I locked the book away in my safe and went forth 
upon the balcony and breathed the fresh air of morn¬ 
ing. Across the sparkling waters of the tideless sea 
the islands stood grey and mysterious in the blue 
haze, Gorgona, peopled only by its convict gangs, 
showing most distinctly of all. A veil of mystery 
seemed to have fallen upon everything—upon all save 
a mighty battleship with black smoke belching from 
her three yellow funnels and flying the white ensign 

of England as she approached an anchorage outside 
the port. 


A desire for fresh air seized me, and, feeling faint, 
I took a liqueur glass of neat brandy, and then descended 
to the entrance-hall that always echoed so dismally 
to my lonely footsteps. Recollect that I was a man 
without kith or kin, and although living among a 
people that I loved because of their sympathy and 
charm, I was yet homesick for England, and suffering 
from the nostalgia that those whose lot it is to spend 
their lives abroad know too well. 

Outside I took the old sea-road—that shadeless road 
t*}™™ ^}th so many windings away along the edge 
ot the deadly Maremma and on to Rome. I walked 

»•£ * or Jed out along the edge of the brown 
! Ir S * i° U S , a and uninhabited tract of country, 
t nC * ''^ch, until ten years ago, had been dangerous 
on acco unt of a band of lawless brigands. The latter 

^ been ^terminated by the Carabineers, 
of miiKl ° ne mCSS °* coun try suited well my frame 


I T? Save ** old barefooted fishwife whom 

9 edging onward with her basket poised on 
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her head. So I lit my pipe and gave myself up to 
reflection, trying to account for my strange seizure. 
I hesitated to consult a doctor, for I entertained an 
Englishman’s want of faith in the Italian medico. I 
longed to be able to consult my own doctor in London 
and ask his opinion whether the strange stupor were 
an actual warning. 

Although Italy possesses such distinct charm ; 
although Tuscany was the home of my youth ; although 
I had hosts of friends among the fishermen and honest 
contadini about me ; although my friends at the white 
old monastery away among the olives on the side of 
the Black Mountain were always warm in their welcome 
and eager to render me the very smallest and humblest 
service, yet I was tired of it all. Sweet as were the 
pleasures of Tuscany, yet I was English, and England 
was my home. 

I threw myself down on the grass of the cliff-top 
and thought it all out. Through seven years I had 
led that life of utter loneliness, returning to London 
only for a fortnight or so each year. I had my work, 
the writing of romance, to absorb my attention, it 
was true; but the writer must live in congenial sur¬ 
roundings, otherwise the influence of a solitary life 
must show in his work. 

Only the previous day the press-cutting agency to 
which I subscribed had sent me, among a host of other 
criticisms of a new book I had just published, one 
notice from an influential London paper which showed 
me plainly that I was wrong in remaining abroad. My 
work would suffer if I continued to regard life through 
cosmopolitan spectacles. 

Letters I had received from home lately showed, 
too, that there was really no further reason why I should 
not return and live in England among my friends ; 
therefore, I at length made up my mind to pack up 
my collection of pictures, old furniture, manuscripts, 
and antiques, and remove them to somevcountry home 
in England. 
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The steam siren at Orlando’s shipbuilding yard away 
at the port of Leghorn reminded me it was eight o’clock, 
therefore I rose with a renewed energy, full of almost 
boyish anticipation of a new life in England. My sudden 
seizure was, I felt convinced, due to the unhealthiness 
of the summer climate so near the fever marshes of 
the Maremma, hence my anxiety to rid myself of my 
old marble-built villa and pick up at Pisa the express 
for Paris. 

I have a habit of acting with precipitation, hence 
with my mind made up I entered the Consulate at 
eleven o clock and announced my immediate departure 
to my old friend, Jack Hutchinson, one of the most 
popular of His Majesty’s representatives abroad, and 
whose name with every skipper up and down the 
Mediterranean is synonymous with geniality and 
kindliness of heart. 

When I sank into a chair in his private room and 
announced to him that I was going his face fell. I 
knew well that he had no other English friend there, 
and my departure would leave him utterly alone 
He W3S an exile like myself; only, there was for him 
a comfortable pension at the end of it. 

Well,” he exclaimed after a moment, “ I’m awfullv 
sorry you re going, old fellow—awfully sorry. But 

are aCtlng wisely - You’ve been here too 
STO'™ misanthropic. A little London 
lue will take you out of yourself. Besides, of late 
you ve been working far too hard.” 

me he'saidT ° f ^ S ‘ range Seizure - and hav ‘ n S heard 

" E * a ? ly - J J ust what I expected. Pellegrini the 
But vou^Th l C .? 1Iai ? e - r" d told me 50 wrcks’ ago- 

j you11 be be tter in England. You’re homesick 
“ d e tl never d °<* «» Italy, you know I “ y 

t^elve vearTSo 50 WaS flrst appointed here 

have" a f°’ ^ Ut weve g°t over it—you never 

seerf'nld r™ added : “ By «>e way. have you 
seen old Gratuam to-day ? He stopped me half a^ 
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hour ago in the Corso Umberto and asked if I had 
seen you this morning.” 

It was on the point of my tongue to tell Hutchinson 
all that had passed in Florence on the previous day, 
but. I thought it useless to trouble him with what 
seemed but vague suspicions. 

“ Why does he want to see me ? ” I inquired. 

“ Oh, he's got something or other to sell you, I 
suppose. Somehow, Kennedy, I don't like the old 
fellow. Whether it's his ugliness, or his manner, I 
cap’t tell—only I instinctively dislike him. And more 
than ever when I met him just now.” 

“ Why ? ” 

" Well, to me, his manner was as though he expected 
to hear some grave news regarding you.” 

“ Grave news ! ” I echoed. “ What grave news did 

he expect ? ” ■ 

“ How do I know, my dear fellow ? These Italians, 
and especially men of his class, are so subtle and cunning 
that you can never get at the bottom of their motives.” 

" But I’ve always given Graniani his price, with 
a little bargaining, of course. Why, I’ve paid him 
hundreds of francs. You recollect what I paid for 
that miniature of the missing Dauphin of France ? ” 

“ But you obtained a gem, even though you had 
to pay heavily for it,” was my friend’s answer. " If 
it had been in old Contessini’s hands you’d have had 
to pay double, or he would have sent it to London.” 

” I know that,” I laughed. “ Graniani has had 
some good things now and then, and I've been a good 
customer; therefore I can't see why ^he should 
entertain any hostile thought towards me.” 

" The man who is your best friend to-day will be 
your worst enemy to-morrow. That s what makes life 
so insecure here, and affrays with the knife so frequent. 
All I can say is that I noticed about the old scoundrel 
a distinct expectation to hear bad news of you, and I 
judged from his manner that he was disappointed when 
I told him that for aught I knew you were all right. 

. / 
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If I were you, I wouldn't have any more dealings 
with him. Now you're leaving Antignano, cut him. 
He has served your purpose well, and you can’t afford 
to be mixed up in any quarrel with a man of his stamp. ’’ 

" Yes, I will,” I answered. " I don’t like him myself. 
Of late he has been far from straight.” 

And of late, it seems, he has been making secret 
inquiries of one of the Italian clerks here about your 
antecedents in England.” ' 

“ Whatever for ? How can my antecedents concern 
him ? ” 

" Ah ! That’s the point, mv dear Kennedy. He’s 
forming some ingenious plot or other, therefore we must 
be on the alert. When a man bribes one of the clerks 
to obtain information about an Englishman’s past 
his parentage and all the rest of it, there’s something 
devilish suspicious about it.” 6 

is up tt” think S ° ' 1 wonder wIl at the old scoundrel 


Some blackmailing business or other, most prob- 

* f discretion, and we'll have a chat 

Chlef Pollce - The present Questore is 
tembiy down on blackmailers. You see now/’ he added 

delay/ m faV ° Ur ° f y0Ur Ieavin g Tuscany without 

Yes, I see. But there’s some mystery about old 
Graniam, and we ought to clear it up.” 

Why should we trouble to do so ? ” he asked 

1 had j t0 uM hin ? nothin g about the incident which had 
occurred while I was waiting for the Prior ; therefore 
1 £ n jfy recounted what I had witnessed. 

Strange I he exclaimed. ” Remarkably strange 1 

«h Kennedy - 14 ^ J ***■ « 

be a if ree ^- th - en we fe11 to discussing the 

Soon after noon I returned home to luncheon, and 
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in crossing the Piazza Vittorio Emanuelle my eyes 
caught a glimpse of a female figure in black which struck 
me as strangely similar to that of the woman who 
had been closeted with the Prior in Florence on the 
previous day. My first impulse was to turn and follow 
her ; but not being sufficiently certain of her identity, 
I stepped upon the tram, although sorely puzzled. 
Was she in Leghorn for some secret purpose ? I 
wondered. 

On my arrival home, however, my suspicion became 
more than ever aroused, for I found old Nello in a 
terrible state of anxiety. On getting up he had dis¬ 
covered that my bed had not been slept in and that 
I was absent. Being Italian, he feared that some 
disgrazia had happened to me. 

Then, when I assured him that I had merely been 
out for a long walk instead of sleeping, he said : 

“ The hunchback antique dealer is awaiting you. 
Signore. He says it is most important that Tie should 
see you, so I have shown him upstairs to the study.” 

His announcement took me aback. The old scoun¬ 
drel was the last visitor I expected, nevertheless I 
drew a long breath to steady my nerves, and mounted 
the stairs. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE OPENING OF THE BOOK 

S CUSI, Signore! ” exclaimed the disreputable¬ 
looking old man, holding his battered straw 
hat behind him. “ I regret to disturb the Signore,” 
he went on ; “ but I was anxious to know if he met 
yesterday in Florence the Prior of San Sisto ? ” 

“ I did,” I replied, amused at his ingenious attempt 
to affect ignorance of our meeting. 

“ And did you make any purchases ? ” ^ 

“ I bought one book—a rare Arnoldus.” 
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" In manuscript ? ” 

“ Yes." 

“ Bound in original oak boards with an old brass 
clasp—eh ? " he inquired, with a queer smile. " May 
I be permitted to see it ? " 

His demand aroused my suspicions at once ; therefore 
I did not intend to give the cunning old fellow sight 
of it. 

“ Why do you wish to inspect it ? I’ve packed it 
away, and it would give me great trouble to get at it 
again.” 

“ Then the Signore does really send things to England 
to sell again, as I have heard the people say ? " 
suggested the old man. 

“ No, I’m not a dealer," I responded angrily. " Who 
told you so ? ” 

‘‘It is common gossip. Signore," replied the queer 
old fellow. " But if you wish it, I’ll take steps to 
correct public opinion on that point." 

„ " the gossips say what pleases them," I snapped. 

Ive never yet sold anything I've bought. I sup¬ 
pose they think that by the quantity of my purchases 

t ,, g ?, mg to set U P a cur iosity shop. But," 

I added, tell me, Graniani, why do you wish to see 
the manuscript I bought yesterday ? " 

“ Oh mere curiosity," was his answer. " You 

J m fL nt ^ tCd m Such thin & s and wanted to 
Wv how the Poor treated you after my recommenda- 

bJg^." trCated mC WeU enough ' ^ 1 bought a 

a ^ echoed, and I fancied I detected 

sel 2 f m hlS “ The Reverendo does not 
sell many bargains. How much did you pay ? " 

him coimissKh? " I SUPP ° Se y ° U Wan ‘ to char S e 

I toojfTrt.f r PUyi ? S “5 t0 , 0thIess whereupon 
I had pm P d. P Sh ° Wed him the amo “"‘ 
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Again he expressed a desire to be allowed to see 
the book ; but, feeling certain that he had come to 
me with some hidden motive, and at the same time 
wondering what plot against me the evil-looking old 
fellow was forming, I point-blank refused. I did not 
tell him that I knew of his presence in Florence on 
the previous day, deeming it best to reserve the know¬ 
ledge to myself. Without doubt he had seen the book 
in Landini's possession, and the desire to inspect it 
again was only a clever ruse. 

“ I think, Signore, that hitherto my dealings with 
you have shown me to be trustworthy,” he said in a 
tone of complaint, " and yet you refuse to allow me 
to see a volume that I understand is most interesting.” 

“ And rare,” I added. " It has already been valued 
by Signor Olschki, who declares it to be a unique 
specimen, and worth very much more than I gave for it.” 

“ I know,” he replied, with a sly wink. “ The 
person who sold it to the Prior knew its value, and 
told me. But it is not a bargain. Signore—depend 
upon it that you never get a bargain from the Signor 
Reverendo.” 

" To whom, then, did it originally belong ? ” 

" Ah, that I regret I am not at liberty to say, Signore. 
I gave my word not to divulge the name. Our nobility 
who become so poor that they are compelled to sell 
their treasures to the rich foreigners, like yourself, are 
naturally very reticent about allowing themselves to 
be known as needy." 

True, I had believed that the old fellow himself was a 
broken-down noble, some count or marquis who had 
a knowledge of antiques, and who had fallen upon evil 
times ; but the events of the last couple of days had 
caused me to change my opinion, and to regard him 
rather as a clever and crafty adventurer. 

I could see by his manner that he was ill at ease, 
and after some conversation regarding an old Montelupo 
plate he had offered me at a fabulous price, I waited 
for him to speak. 
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“ I really wish. Signore, you would show me the 
manuscript," he blurted forth at last. " Believe me, 
I have always acted in your best interests, and surely 
you wiU not refuse me such a small favour ? " 

“ But why are you so desirous of seeing it ? " I 
demanded. 

“ In order to verify a suspicion which I entertain, 
and of which, if true, you should be warned." 

I was surprised at his words. Had not the actual 
seller of it warned me by strange hints ? 

But an instant later, on reflection, I saw the cunning 
of the two men who, acting in collusion, wished to 
re-possess themselves of the book, and I resolved to 
combat it. 

“ I have no use for any warning," I laughed. " I 

suppose you’ll tell me some fairy-story of evil pursuing 

the man in whose possession the volume remains— 
eh ? 


He raised his shoulders. 

I have come to the Signore as a friend. I regret 
if he should seek to treat me as an enemy." 

Now, look here,” I exclaimed, " I've no time to 
°. ver , V? eless . humbug like this I I've bought 
PHnr m . h ! £ nC f asked - and neither y°“ nor the 

forth \ gai , n - Understand that. And 

that you may have to sell. I've finished buying 

foe “tw 510 ™' Y ° U Can te!1 ^ the ‘° u ts “ 
the piazza that my purse is closed." 

th^ e : h hot d v^in a sn C encr Sh0UlderS 
whenThllJ 6 ^ 611 lu- N u ell ° t0 show him out - Then » 

" rw ft d< c" e thlS ’ he turned t0 me and asked : 

the Book o^ArSus ^ t0 show me 

“ Absolutely." 

sloXZiU f f St bG at tbe Score’s peril," he said 
on hh wiSkled^S meanmg a curious ex P ress ion 


J 
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“I don’t believe in prophecy,” I cried. “And if 
you mean it for a threat—well, only your age saves 
you from being kicked downstairs.” 

The old fellow muttered some words I did not catch, 
and, turning, followed the silent Nello through the door. 

I believe it was a threat he uttered at the moment 
of parting ; but of that I was not quite sure, therefore 
was unable to charge him with it. 

Still, the strange warning caused me to reflect, and 
the old hunchback's movements and his secret inquiries 
about my antecedents all combined to induce within 
me a vague sense of anxiety and insecurity. 

Through an hour in the blazing afternoon I dozed, 
for one cannot do literary work when the sun-shutters 
are closed and the place is in darkness. I was eager 
now to get back to England, and had already ordered 
Nello to make preparations for my departure. He was 
to go into town that afternoon and inform the pro¬ 
fessional packer to call and see me with a view to 
making wooden cases and crates for my collection 
of old furniture and pictures, all of which I intended 
to ship direct to London. Italy was a lovely country, 
I reflected ; but, after all, England was better, especially 
when now, through no fault of my own, I had stumbled 
into a slough of mystery. 

The faithful old man was heart-broken at my sudden 
decision to leave. 

“ Ah, Signor Padrone,” he sighed when he returned 
to report, “ this is a sorry day fof me ! To think 
—the Signore goes to England so far off, and I shall 
never see him again ! I have told them in the town, 
and every one regrets.” 

" No doubt,” I answered, smiling. “ I suppose I've 
been a pretty paying customer to the tradespeople. 
They must have made good profit out of me—eh, 
Nello ? ” 

*' They did, Signor Padrone, before I came to you— 
but of late it has been different. I’ve continually 
threatened to tell you when I’ve found them attempting 
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to cheat. They don’t like to be thought thieves by 
an Englishman, Signore.” 

" Well, Nello, you’ll get another place very soon. 
The Signor Console will look after you till you get 
something to do. I don’t intend to discharge you at 
a moment’s notice.” 

" But—but Signore! ” faltered the faithful old 
man. ” Ah, Signore, you don't know—indeed you 
don't. You have always been so good to me that 
somehow—well, to tell the truth, I’ve served you as 
though you were my own son. Could you not take 
me with you to England ? ” , 

" Impossible ! ” I said. “ You don’t know English, 
in the first place; besides, you have your family here. 
You’ll be far better off in Leghorn than in England 
with its grey skies and damp climate. You couldn’t 
stand it a month.” 


But Beppo Martini from the Hotel Campari, went 
to London, and now he’s one of the head waiters at the 
Hotei Carlton—a splendid post, they say,” urged Nello. 

I know But he was younger, and he'd been in 
Pans years before,” I answered decisively. ” I regret 

■ui ° *' t0 r take you to En § Iand ^ utterly impos¬ 
sible. When I am gone, however, I hope to hear of 

^°“r>^ en trough the Signore Console.” 

But you do not know,” he argued. “ You can't 

know. All I can tell you is that when we part you 

vnb be m penl. While I am at your side nothing 

yuur ^safety 1 ’’ K y ° U dlScharge me « then 1 fear for 

t * IaUgh f d at him, deeming his words but an attempt 

thrp a T Pel ^ m - e -° k * ep him - I ta i ian s are experts in 
threats and insinuations of evil. 

reni;!?^^ 110 .’ 1 kaven ’t any fear, I assure you,” I 
me anH t 011 u 6 ^ een a most exce Uent servant to 

to w, but m i c M 

2S SL'JS S.f^y “« ■ MS 
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“ But wiU not the Signor Padrone be warned ? ” 

“ Warned of what ? ” I cried, for every one seemed 
to have some warning in his mouth for me. 

“ Of what I have told you.” 

” You want to go to England as my personal body- 
servant and guardian—eh ? ” 

"I do,” replied the man gravely. , 

" And because of that you’ve hit upon an exceed¬ 
ingly clever ruse by which to induce me to let you have 
your way," J laughed. " No. Once for all, Nello, 
you cannot go with me.” 

He stood in silence for a few minutes, as still as though 
he were turned to stone. 

Tears stood in his eyes. 

“ You do not know my. fears, Signor Padrone,” he 
said huskily. " It is for your own sake that I ask you 
to keep me as your servant—for the sake of your own 
future. If, however, you have decided, so it must 
be. Nello will leave you, Signore, but he will not 
cease to be your humble and devoted servant.” 

Then he turned slowly and went out, closing the doors 
after him. 

I felt sorry, for I had not known how deeply he was 
attached to me. Still, to take a man of his age to 
England would be an utter folly, and I could not help 
feeling that the warning he had given me was a false 
one, spoken with a motive. 

At last I rose, and ascending to the study, took forth 
my treasured Amoldus and seated myself at my writing- 
table with the determination of deciphering at least 
some of that record written at the end. 

The first line only of the uneven scrawl was in Latin, 
as I have already given, and for a long time I puzzled 
over the next, but at length I discovered, to my surprise 
and satisfaction, that the rest was not in Latin, but 
in early sixteenth-century English. 

Then slowly and with infinite pains I gradually com¬ 
menced to transcribe the mysterious record, the opening 
of which read as follows: 
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" M Z? R f S 3 , E m UCH as the unskilfull or the ungodly 
" S ®?" 04 th f? s . eIves J conceyve the use of thys bolce, 
„ 1 kave thjught it gude to note unto them what fruite 

"?^ 2 ° n 5 0d they ™ aye tayke thereof in soe plane 
forme of manner as I can devise. F 

.. m 'ir yrS V beref °x re the y “aye h ere leme who and what 
“ Whl j 1 aD ^' Next> they ma y e knowe of mi 
“ d S * t S 1 * ° f ^ lyfe at the Uourte of mi Lorde 

Don Giovanni Sforza, Tyrant of Persaro, of mi confv- 
dences wyth mi ladie Lucrezia, of mi dealynges with 
«. L ? rde Alexander P.P. VI, the terryble Pontiff 

“ Rome and D of r ? am ° ng the fayre lad y es of p esaro and 
“ nJ d f dyVGrS strange thynges in Yngolande 

tinnJof fh maye - thCy further marke the deepe significa- 

.. ipsszzist, 

:: SSr. V e rie 

* he -ve havrs: 

SYrashe 4 'Sffi 1 * atfeor ™ r 

before yt is looked for • a i, ^ 0 always cometh 

" parteth fryends > , nffne^h* beautM ** 8 corn f^ h unseasonable. 

“draweth a darkv^vToverthl e, , JCereth atte y°^h. and 

;; thys dredfull evyll h but the ewll S ?” 8 ° f lyfe> Yettc 
whych we cannot bve anv mJ? °* a . monien t. and that 
“ whych makes it soe terrihW DeS avoide : and it is that 
" for were it certaS? .*?“«•. Synner that 1 a ™ : 

„ ° f fere ; but when ^ think** T dlminishe some parte 
I mav dve __ y nke i must dye and that- 
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— --—ovuic ucirte 

I may dye ’\ must d y e ^d that 
different waves, I am in c„'rh° dtOQ a thousande 
cannot imagine I <= PP )J ch a fn S h te the whych you 
there never^e Ly* Wb Jh P ercha ™ce, 

• - - y - 1 ^ Persuaded ’tys happie 
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" to be somewhat dulle of mynde in thys case ; and yette 
“ the best waye to cure the pensivenesse of the thoughtes 
“ of dethe is to thynk of yt as lyttle as possible. 

“ Lette hym that lemeth thys MI SECRET AND 
“ SURVIVETH seeke and soe gaine hys juste rewarde. 
“ Butte if thoue my reeder hath terror of the grave seeke 
“ not to leme the contents of THYS CLOSED BOOKE. 
•* Tempte not the hydden power that lyeth therein, but 
" rather lette the claspe remaine fastened and the secrete 
" ever concealed from thy knowledge and understandynge. 

“I, Godfrey Lovel, one tyme of the Abbaye of Croy- 
“ lande, brother of the Order of the Blessed Sainte Bene- 
“ dicte, wameth thee to stay thy curiositie if thou fearest 

" dethe as I do fere yt. ^ TTr ^ T _ 

" TO SEEKE FURTHER IS ATTE THYNE OWNE 

“ PERYLL.” 


CHAPTER VII 
FORBIDDEN FOLIOS 

T HE words of warning inscribed there in large, 
uneven letters, shaky in places, as though penned 
by an aged hand, stood out from the time-stained vellum 
page like capitals of Ere. 

It really seemed absurd to heed them, and yet on 
every side I seemed to be warned by those whom I 
believed to be in ignorance that any endeavour to open 
the Closed Book would result in disaster. Surely the 
manner in which the precious volume had come into 
my possession was romantic enough ; yet why should 
even the faithful old Nello be apprehensive of impending 
evil ? There was something uncanny about the whole 
affair— something decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Italy is a land of superstition shared alike by count 
and contadino ; hence I at first put it down to some 
vague belief in the Evil Eye, of which I was in ignorance. 
During my residence in Tuscany I had often been sur¬ 
prised by the many popular beliefs and terrors. Your 
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true Tuscan sees an omen in everything, and an exhor¬ 
tation to the Virgin or to good Sant' Antonio is ever 
upon his lips, while his first and last fingers are always 
outstretched when he sees a “ gobba," or female 
hunchback—the harbinger of every evil. 

Whether the warnings uttered to me were the outcome 
of mere superstition, or whether part of one of those 
ingenious conspiracies which he who lives among the 
suave Italians so often has to thwart, one fact remained 
-—namely, that in the almost undecipherable record 
itself a further warning was plainly penned. And this 
instead of creating fear and hesitation within me, only 
further aroused my curiosity. 

I was determined to possess myself of the secret at 
all hazards. 


Ah! if I had but known how well founded were 
those words of caution uttered to me, and what was 
meant by the warning written on that damp-stained 
p age, I surely would have closed the book for ever. 

T S tra 6 i 9 * ace of that dark-eyed woman whom 
I had chscovered in the Prior's study, and whom I 

had afterwards seen in the noisy, crowded city, haunted 

™ e ; k re Was a cahn sweetness in that proud 

and beautiful countenance, and yet mystery and tragedy 
were written there but too plainly. y g Y 

her* for « uestion Father Bernardo about 

er , lor, odd as it may appear to you, mv reader her 

mvSl?h S1 J b i tle i lnf ? uence seemed upon me, and I felt 

Whk H e p e f y beneath a kind of spell which, even 
to this day, I cannot define. 

*J\ turnin S those vellum leaves listlessly I paused and 

&r^ y , h ^ ened ro ° m - dee p ■“hough" 

cricket iike 6 tama nsks kept up their 

hms came th. 8 ,' an ? ln ‘ he far distance from the blue 

0f \ Village beIL Be y° nd that 
thaf o ^ the world was hushed and gasping beneath 

3 ZTZ 634 i hat ripened the “ the fieHs 

But I “• t? d ,°^ nges “ m y garden. 

But I was stck of Hall-yes, heartily sick. Italy 
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had charmed me once; but over my heart its white 1 
dust had accumulated and I longed for the fresh green 
fields of England, longed for my own friends and my 
own tongue. Nostalgia had seized me badly, and I 
was world-weary and homesick—longing now for the 
day of my departure. 

With those secret pages still beneath my hand, I 
thought it all over, the new life before me in England, , 
among those friends I had known so well. When I 
had left London to exile myself I had left it with a 
canker in my heart, a soured and misanthropic man, 
aged before my time, prosperous as far as profession 
went, but bearing a burden of ill-concealed sorrow 
and regret. It was because—but no, I will tell you 
nothing more of that wretched past. It is among the 
bygones, and surely I need trouble no one with what 
is so essentially a purely private bitterness of heart. 

Let it suffice to say that by the removal of my cause 
for grievance, a new vista of happiness had now opened 
out to me, and I was therefore eager to return to 
England and embrace it. 

But some men are doomed to disappointment and 
dishonour where women are concerned, and perhaps 
I am one of them. I, however, leave it to you to 
decide when you have read all that I have penned here,, 
the perfectly frank and straightforward narrative of 
all that happened to me. 

Presently I returned again to the study of the ill- 
written script before me, half fearful of the strange 
warning inscribed upon the page; but slowly, and 
with considerable difficulty, I deciphered it as follows : 

• * | 

“ THEIS BE THE CAWSES, folowing why that 
“I, Godfrey Lovel, have made 
" labour to rite theis secrete record. 

“ Firste, immediatele affter mi birthe at Winchelse 
“mi ffather sir Rycharde Lovel, baron of the Kynges 
“ exchecker, dyde of plage and mi mother in brefe tyme 
“ marreyed my lord of Lincolne. The goode monckes of 
Winchelse learned me, butte atte fyfteen I leyft there 

I ■ 
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" habite and relygyon, crossed unto Ffrance and became 
" a soldier of ffortune with the armie of the Kynge of 
" Navarre. Full manie a strange adventure hadde I in 
" those dayes of yewth wyth the mercenrie bande in Italy 
“ untill, in the yere of Gpddes grace 1495, I was in Pesaro 
where I entered the servys of mi lorde Don Giovanni 
" Sforza and his lovelie ladie the Donna Lucrezia who 
„ ' vas dau ghter of Hys Holy ness the Pope. Atte firste 
{l * was ma yed captayn of mi lorde duke’s gentilmenne at 
<( armes, butt afterwardes mi ladie Lucrezia of her gracious 
„ advouc h e d me worthie to be here graces secretarie. 

„ furthermore plesyth it you to understonde that in the 
„ PSr?; ° f th . e J Sf orza Tyrant I saw that whych was not a 

„ 1 y tt y 1 j to mi dyscomforte ; nevertheless I must be content 
recordemg it brefely. 

«,v * ® ut n °w as touchynge my owne parte, I most 
^ umbl y beseche yow to bare wyth me for of a veritie I 

v7 0 “i^,J hat r. manne did ’ and y° u ’ W seeder 

<( who . ™ ake bold® sufficiente after mi warning and ad- 
momaon, ml fynde herein a chronicle of fackt tliat wil 
.. S^ e / OU ' • G ° dde , be thaynked there are notte such 

bur^ut “0“ J ngolando as in ItaIy under the redde 
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« ^9 » he Pope s Holyness the Lorde Alexander P P VI 

" Fro^theT^ t ? e b °y- cardina11 to our Corte at Pesaro 
" hors^n5 rSte ^ tyme , 1 saw hira dysmounting from hys 
« mILZ h h L^ir d 0t the P a,ace 1 dyshked hym 
" made W b yeres of a S e h ys ffather hadde 

“ vavne ^^-Bezcon of Santa Maria Nouva a 

« bo^des He n hidd ele S aunt "'hose ambicion knew 'no 
" Vatican‘to livs^^r S T ecret m y ssion from the 
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Atte the downe of the sonne on the same_daye mi 
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“ lorde, havyng returned from a visit to the Malatesta at 
" Rimini, welcomed the cardinall warmly and entertayned 
“ hym in the grate banquet-hall wherein four hundred 
“ personnes supped. The revels dyd not ende with mid- 
" nighte, but mi lorde andhys gi^est retired at that houre. 
" Some tyme later I hadde occasion to pass along the 
“ grate corridour where the chamber of mi ladie Lucrezia 
“ was, and herde the sounde as of a woman crying withinne. 
“ It was mi ladie, and obtaining permicion I entered and 
“ founde her plunged in grefe and remorse. Most humbly 
“ desyring her grace to accept mi pore mynde towardes 
“ her most noble selfe I ynduced her to tell me the trewth. 

" She tore her hair in desperacion as she confessed 
“ unto me, with promice of secresy, that her brother the 
“ Cardinall had beene sent by her ffather hys Holyness in 
" order to envenome her husband the duke because the 
“ Terryble Pontiff wyshed to marry her more advanta- 
" giouclie for the increase of the Borja power. Never in 
“ mi lyfe have I seene a beautifull woman in such despare, 
“ and I, her grace’s confidential servitor chamberlane and 
" secretarie, dyd I in mi moste humble wyse seeke to 
“ assiste her, whereupon dyd she tell me with teres that 
" she fered to disobey the wyll of hys Holyness. I sug- 
“ gested that her grace shoulde separate from her lorde 
" and that the marriage shoulde be annulled by hys Holy- 
“ ness, butt in desperacion she told me that her brother 
“ Ccsare had already poisoned hym sccretlie with a certaine 
" deadlie and irrevealable compounde only knowne to 
“ her ffather, her brother and herselfe. 

“ Mi Lorde Don Giovanni Sforza, the Tyrant of 
“ Pesaro, whose raygn was one of opprecion, murder 
“ blodeshede and infamye was doomed. In a few houres 
*' he must dye. Notwythstanding that mi ladie hayted hys 
“ evill wayes she yet wyshed that he shoulde lyve. Butt 
“ she fered the wroth of hys Holyness if she wente unto 
“ hym and tolde hym what the lorde-Cardinall hys guest 
“ had done, the lorde-Cardinall being then wyth hym dis- 
" cussyng the beste menes of suppressynge the rebelliouce 
" Orsini. Atte laste, however, mi ladie makeinge me 
gyve mi bonde to help her, dyd resolve to leeve Pesaro 
“ for Rome. Firste, beinge desirous of carryinge wyth 
“ her the costlie jewells gyven her on her marriage, she 
" unlocked her jewel cheste and caused me to fyll mi 
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" pouch and doublette wyth those the most precious. 

“ Whereupon thys bavyng beene done, she tooke from a 
“golden caskett preserved wythin the cheste a small 
“ cross-hylted poignyd with perforated blayde telling me 
“ to go unto her lorde the duke and stryke him wyth it 
“ in a part not mortal. The lord e-Card inall being present 
“ and believing that it was an assassinacion would make 
“ no efforte to secure me, therefour liaveing struck the 
“blow I was to escape at once to Rome and awayt her. 

“ Wythin the golden caskett were three delicate tubes’ of 
“ greeney whyte glasse seeled carefully, the whych mi 
" ladie tolled me in confidaunce contayned the secrete and 
“ all-powerfull venpme of the Borjas. They had beene 
“ gyven her by her ffather as a marriage gyft, together 
“ wyth the poignard wyth thynne holloe blayde and a 
“ phyall contayning the secret antydote. 

“ CONCERNYNGE THE CASKETT. Theis caskett 
“ aforementioned with its three glass tubes, each the 
" length of the firste jointe of a manne’s lyttyll fynger, the 
“ whych place in one’s handes the power of secrete dethe, 
“ and the one tube contayning the antydote dyd she gyve 
“ into mi safe keepynge as well as her wondrous jewells 
“ the lyke no manne had before seene. 

“ I took the poignard, kyssed mi lady's hand in pledge 
“ of servitude devout, and flewe to doe her bydding, 
“ entering to where mi lorde duke satte drynkynge with 
“ hys treacherious guest, stryking hym in the arme wyth 
“ the knyfe bearing the antydote thus saveing hys lyfe 
“ although he belyeved it to bean attempt at assassinacion, 
" and then escapynge by the Gate of the Rocchetta under 
“ cover of night, arrivyinge in Rome at sonne downe on 
“ the syxth daye followynge. Wherefore wyll it be seene 
“ that not only dyd I carrie the pryceless emeralds of mi 
“ ladie Lucrezia and the secret venome of the Borjas— 
" the presence of the whych cannot be deteckted—but I also 
“ helde in my possession the antydote. 

“ In Rome I dyd hyde awaye the treasures gyven into 
" mi safe keepynge in a playce whereof no manne knewe, 
“ while mi ladie, having fledde from Pesaro, entered the 
“ convente of San Sisto, while the Lorde Alexander P.P. 
" VI fynding that hys poyson sent by the worshipfull 
" Cardmall had been unavaylling yssued a decree annuli- 
“ ynge the marriage. Nowe His Holyness had lost by 
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«. d fi! e r ” anie f n ^ndes in Rome including several members 
„ of tb ® Sacred College and by their decease had become 

.. §u°u cnr y ched and empowered, hence the failure of 
„ * he baynall substance to tayke effect in the cayse of Don 
Giovanni muste have cawsed hym much surprise. 

Prayse be to Godde, who of hys infinyte goodnes and 
„ P erc y. e inestimable hath brought me out of the darkness 
„ H 110 and from deadly ignoraunce unto the quick 

„ knowledge of trothe from the whych through the fiendes 
i( mstygacyon and fals perswasyones I have grately, 
" swerved, I was enaybled to sayve the lyfe of mi lorde, 
'' although he be a tyrant and a man of ill lyvynge. The 
tt lorde-Cardinall Cesare returned to Rome, and syx months 
after the dyvorce of mi ladie Hys Holyness brought her 
“ forthe from the convente and gave her as wyfe unto the 
Lorde Don Quadrata and Salerno, and lykewyse gave 
\\ them the Palays of the Cardinall of Santa Maria in 
" Portico by the Vaticano in the whych to lyve. And here 
" again dyd I return unto mi ladie as her confidencial 
*' chamberlane, for now knowynge how that she were butt 
" the innocent toole in the infamous handes of the Lorde 
" Alexander and hys creature the Cardinall Cesare, I re- 
\' t solved to devote myselfe unto her protection. I tolde 
\\ unto mi Iadie hyding place of her jewells, but she 
" would not allow me to bryng them to the palace, lest 
“ they should remind her of her past unhappiness. They 
\\ were b ® st to remayn where I had secreted them. Agayne 
\\ was nii unfortunate lady’s marriage without love, her 
" happy ness constantlie disturbed by the terror in which 
she lyvcd, being compelled by the Terryble Pontiff and 
“ her ambicious brother to acte in treachery and dis- 
" t honoure, to entyce menne and women to theyre ruine 
“ and to playce detlie-trappes with the secret venome." 

Following this sentence was a blank space wherein 
was rudely drawn a curious geometrical design, some 
of the shaky lines—intended most probably to be 
straight—bearing numbers. It was almost like a plan ; 
but careful inspection showed me that it was not, and 
for a long time I tried to make out its connexion with 
the old monk's remarkable record. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CONCERNS A WOMAN’S SERFDOM 

A FTER long examination I came to the conclusion 
that the rudely executed sketch must have been 
placed there by another hand, as it seemed in some¬ 
what different ink, a trifle more faded than the writing. 
As is so often the case in old manuscripts, blank spaces 
were used by subsequent possessors to dote memoranda 
at a time when every inch of parchment or other writing 
surface was precious. 

It apparently had no connexion with the text ; there¬ 
fore, placing it aside for further examination, I turned 
over the page and continued to decipher this remarkable 
.and forbidden document regarding the perfidy of the 
terrible House of Borgia. 

, As an antiquary I had become intensely interested 
in the strange record, for it apparently threw upon the 
notorious Lucrezia Borgia, the woman who had brought 
secret poisoning to a fine art, an entirely new light. 
And as I proceeded, I found it continued as follows: 

“ IN MI MOST HUMBLE WYSE I served mi ladie 
" Lucrezia, wrappynge mi selfe, I fere, in manyfolde 
" erroures, and being privy to the detestable crimes of 
“ the Cardinall Cesare. Both mi ladie and mi selfe knewe 
“ that it was Cesare who wyth hys owne hande stabbed 
" hys elder brother Giovanni, Duke of Gandia, and threwe 
'hym ynto the Tyber on the nyte of the feaste gyven 
" by hys mother the Madonna Giovanna at San Pietro ad 
“Vincula. We knewe too of manye darke and foule crimes 
" beyonde those in whych mi ladie’s father and brother 
“ compelled here to partayke. After the assassinacion 
" of the Lorde of Gandia, the Cardinall Cesare threwe 
" asyde hys scarlett hatte and becayme capitayne-gcnerall 
of the church, wyth the tytle of the Lorde Duke Cesare 
" de Valentenoi$. He shrank from neither sacrilege or 
“ murder, redily doffynge the purpell to assume the breste- 
" playte, and at liede of hys armie crushed the fewdall 
, " power of the barons in the Romagna. 
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" F ° r a sborte spayce, alas ! dyd he tarrie, and brefe 
“ was mi ladie's respyte from the horrores thruste upon her. 
|| You, mi reeder WHO HATH NO FERE OF DETHE 
|| maye still continue to scann thys recorde, butt I yett do 
** warne and beseeche of you to stay thynfe inquisitiveness 
|| or the gaining of the secrete as it must be at thyne own 
“ ryslc and peryll. Truelie I affyrm unto you that the 
|| thynges done in the Palays of mi Lord Prince of Bisceglia 
|| atte instigacion and order of the fatte-fayced doubble- 
|| chynned Borja pope were the ffoulest and blackest 
“ that ever manne dyd conceive. To Hys Holyness’s 
“ enemies the mere touche of mi ladie’s soft hande meant 
“ certaine dethe, and feastes were gyven at the whych 
“ those syngled out were swept away lyke flies. None who 
“ dared to thwarte the Borja pope or the Lorde Duke of 
“ Valentenois escaped swift and certaine destruction. 
“For theme, dethe lurked at all tymes no matter how 
“ much care they tooke of there personall safetie. The 
“ fiendish ingenuitie of Cesare Borja showed itselfe indyvers 
" and sondrie wayes all to encompass the dethe of ryvals 
“ that the House of Borja became paramounte and its 
" power overwhelmynge. 

“ Pleasit youre goodness to understonde that I be so 
“ bolde as to put it to writing that whych I have seene 
" that you who lyve after mi shall knowe and lerne thys 
'' mi secrete contayned herein.” 

Here again was a second drawing, slightly more com¬ 
plicated than the former, and at the bottom was written, 
evidently in old Lovel's hand, the single and inexplicable 
word, in no language known to me, “ treyf.” 

At one corner was a sketch of a circle with radiating 
lines which might be intended to represent the sun, but 
so crude was the drawing that it might be meant for 
anything. Therefore after a few minutes’ minute ex¬ 
amination, I came to the conclusion that my first 
theory was wrong, and that both had been drawn by 
the same hand that had inscribed the curious record. 

Continuing my task of deciphering, I suddenly became 
seized by violent neuralgic pains in the head and back, 
attended by excruciating cramp in the hands similar 
to that I had once experienced through writing too 
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much. Notwithstanding this, however, I further prose¬ 
cuted my investigation of the secret record, which, as 
will be seen, proved a very remarkable one. After the 
inexplicable design, it continued : 

“ I SUPPOSE YT TO BE the wyl of Godde that I 
“ remayned the humble servante of mi ladie Lucrezia 
" obstinatly determined to suffer al extremities rather than 
“to leeve her in the handes of those secrete assassyns. 

“ Manie tymes dyd mi unhappie ladie seeke mi counsel, 
"remorseful of the part she was forced to beare by hys 
“ Holyness and the Lorde Duke of Valentenois. To 
“ myne owne knowledge manie who vysyted at the palays 
“were envenomed in secrete and went to there homes to 
“ dye. Of these one was mi Lorde Don Ludovico 
" Visconti, who had allyed hymself to the Doge and 
“ Senate of Venice and upon the hylt of whose sworde 
“ whych he ynbuckled while he satte at meat was there 
“ playced a droppe of the Borja poyson. Another was 
“ the Lorde Alessandro Farnese, cardinall deaycon of San 
“Cosina, who dyed suddenly after leavynge the presence 
“ of Hys Holyness and mi ladie Lucrezia ; a thyrde victym 
“ was the Madonna Sancia, daughter of Hys Majestie 
" Don Alonso II, to whome mi ladie Lucrezia was forced 
" by her ffather to sende a rynge of gold, and who dyed 
** one houre after playcinge it upon her fynger. Again 
“ mi ladie Lucrezia was compelled to invyte to a 
“ grate banquette the Don Oliverotto da Fermo, Don 
“ Giovanni Fogliani, Don Vitellozo of Citta di Castello, 
“ Don Paolo Orsini of Sinigaglia, Don Lorenzo Manfredi 
“ of Faenza, the whyte-faced cardinall-chamberlane Riarjo 
“ and Don Juan Vera, cardinall of Santa Balbina. Hys 
“ Holyness and the Duke Cesare were both presente, the 
“ feeste beynge gyven in order to effect a peace wyth the 
" fiefs of the Romagna. Mi selfe I satte atte the ende of 
“ the table next my lorde Orsini; but a foule treachery was 
“ practysed, for every guest wythoute excepcion was 
“ secretely poysoned and at brake of daye not one 
“ was alyve although no effect was felt by anyone before 
“ theylefte the palace. By such meenes as these dyd the 
" Romagna fall beneath the power of the Borjas. 

“ Full manie a woman hatefull to the house of Borja 
" became envenomed by dainty comfits handed to her by mi 
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“ ladie’s lysping childe, the Duke Roderico, who was thus 
“ a poysoner at two yeres olde but of whose sweetmeetes 
.I the ,adies were unsuspectynge. And be it knowne to 
you by thys nu recorde that mi ladie’s husbande mi 
" Lorde Prince of BiscegUa was but of the age of twenty 
" and one yeres at thys time, and helplesse in the veno- 
” m . ous hands of the Duke Cesare. Rome was fylled 
" witl1 assassyns. Mi selfe, like every manne who valued 
" hys safetie, put on a mail shirte when I left mi bedde, 
" and sette no foote yn the streetes till I hadde buckled a 
“sworde or atte leest a poignarde at mi side. But the 
" redde bull was rampante, for the whole power of the 
“ Borjas was contayned in the deadlie potencie of those 
" sma11 phyalls of glass and the impossibility of detection 
" of the fatyll cantarella. 

" Thynk you, mi reeder, that any indifferent manne 
knowynge these thynges and knowynge also that the 
" position of the ladie Lucrezia was liatefull unto her 
" could but suffer hymselfe to remayne as her faythfull 
“ chamberlane and seeke to guarde her from the fearsome 
" perylls that surrounded her. Furthermore one night at 
“ nyne of the clodke mi ladie came to me in terror saying 
“ that she havyinge quarrelled wyth her ffather, Hys 
" Holyness hadde sent for her to hys pryvate apartment 
“ in the Vatican where he spoke unto her and tooke her 
“ hand in forgivenesse. As she wythdrewe it she saw 
‘‘ that he wore the venome ryng the whych is hollow like 
“ that in mi possession and contayneth the dedlie cantarella. 
'* Then dyd mi ladie know that she hadde been victym of 
'* treacherie and was doomed. Already her beautifull 
“ face was pale, and upon her were the payns in the jawes 
“ and tongue the whych tolde us the trewth. Not loos- 
!' y n ge a moment of tyme, I obtained the poignard con- 
'' tayninge the antydote and wyth it struck deep into her 
“ whyte forearms, the whych she helde for me wythoute 
‘ flynchinge, untill the blode flowed, and by thys meenes 
" was her lyfe, attempted by Hys Holyness the Lorde 
“ Alexander P.P. VI gyven back unto her. 

" Twyce mi selfe was I envenomed by the Duke 
1 Cesare (accursed be hys memorie for ever) and twyce 
“ was I able to counteracte the poyson wyth the antydote 
" that mi ladie Lucrezie hadde gyven me. The Borja 
" poyson lurked in every thynge. A flower could be so 
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" impregnated that yts perfume was rendered fatyll; 
" gloves were treeted so that the wearer dyed wythrn 
** twelve hours ; the hatte, the boots, the staff, the mail- 
" shirte, the woman’s kirtle or the manne's hose were all 
“ envenomed ; nay even unto the verie chair upon tho 
"whych a gueste satte. No poyson was playced in the 
“ cup, it beyinge always externall and impossible to 
" deteckt; beside whycli yts action could be so regulated 
“ that I have known detlie to tayke playcc in an houre in 
“ some cases, whyle in others the fatyll conclusion would 
" not arryve for a week, or even a month, according to 
" the wyshes of the Pope Alexander and hys ambicious 
“ sonne. In verie trewth the possession of that secrete 
*' venome gave the Borjas power over both churche, 
“ state and the ryches of the world, all of whycli they 
“ conquered by the vylest treachery knowne unto manne. 

" My synguler good reeder, my dewte presupposed, 
" pleseyth it your good reederschype to understonde that 
" as in the case of mi lorde Sforza of Pesaro so in the 
" case of mi lorde Prince of Bisceglia, Hys Holyness fynd- 
“ ing hymself foyled in the attempt to kyll hys daughter, 
“ soon wyshed to ryd her of her husband, seeing that to 
" marrie her again unto one of the new lordes of the Romagna 
" would supporte the papal power in those partes. The 
" crysis occurred on the morrow after my lorde Prince 
" had returned from Naples, the viij u * daye of Auguste 
" in the yere of grayce 1500. Mi lorde liadde beene 
" secretelie envenomed twyce and escaped detlie by meanes 
‘ of the antydote; but on the niglite aforenamed at 
" eleven of the clocke he wente forthe to Sainct Peter’s, 
1 but whyle ascendynge the steppes was greviously stabbed 
"by a bande of masqued menne in the paye of the 
" Duke Cesare. Weeke from loss of blode, he dragged 
" hymselfe unto the Pope’s apartmentes where mi ladie 
^ ucr . ez ^ a » chancynge to be there, swooned at syght 
" of him. There were fyfteene wounds upon hym, butt 
** hys lyfe had been saved by hys mail-sliirte ; yet for 
three weekes he lay ill in the Borja tower, mi ladie 
” Lucrezia never leavynge hym and, feerful of poyson, pre- 
** parygne hys foode with her own hands. None the lesse, 
" before mi lorde hadde recovered, the Duke Cesare, 
" accompanyed by one Don Michelotto, visyted hym one 
" nighte and havynge dryven mi ladie and the Madonna 
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" Sancia from the roome they remayned alone wyth hym. 
" Mi ladie flew downe to the chamber of the Segnatura 
J* that hadde been set aparte for me durynge mi lorde’s 
‘‘ illnesse ; and, hearynge what hadde transpyred, I rushed 
"up to mi lorde's apartment onlie to dyscover he hadde 
** been foullie strangled. The bravo Michelotto aymed a 
" blow at me, but hys blayde beyng turned by mi mail-shirte 
" he mayde hys escape. When mi brave ladie came and 
founde her lorde dede, her sorrowe knewe no boundes, 
" for she saw that he, lyke unto the others, hadde fallen 
" at laste a victym of the Borja treacherie. Both the 
" Lorde Alexandre P.P. VI and hys sonne Cesare had 
** the habytt of sayinge, ' Thatte whych is not donne atte 
" noone, can be donne at sunsette.’ 

" Reeder who darest to seeke wythin theis booke curb 
" thy curiositie and inquisitiveness and stay thyne hande, 
“ for herein is wrytten strange thynges, secretes which 
" concern you not and have remayned hydden mysteries 
" from the worlde—thynges the knowledge of whych 
" must render you among the greatest on earth, yet must 
“ bring evyll and destruction unto you. Havynge gained 
*' knowledge so farre, I doo entreate of you, brave as thou 
" art, to seeke no further to reopen thys Closed Booke. 
" Again hearken to theis warnynge of a ded manne, and 
" save thyselfe." 

Again those extraordinary, excruciating pains cramped 
my brow and limbs, while my throat once more became 
contracted, just as it had been on the previous night 
when I had commenced to make investigation. 

But with my brain reeling and my senses confused 
I turned the time-stained page, and overleaf saw written 
there in capitals in the centre of one blank folio the 
ominous words : 

“ O AVARICIOUS REEDER 

WHO HAST HEEDED NOT THE WARNYNGE TRULIE THOU 
ART ENVENOMED AND MUST DYE. TO THEE NO POWER 
OF ANTYDOTE CAN AVAYL, NO HANDE CAN SAYVE. 

THE SHARPNESS OF DETHE IS UPON THEE.” 

Then, for the first time, the terrible truth flashed 
upon me. 
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The vellum leaves of that secret record were impreg¬ 
nated by some unknown and subtle poison, probably 
that secret compound of the House of Borgia that could 
be used to envenom any object and render it deadly 
to the touch ; and I, disregarding the premonition, was 
poisoned. 

I cast the heavy volume from me with a cry of horror 
and despair. The pain was excruciating. The sting 
of death was already upon me. 

Too well I knew the terrible power of that secret 
poison unknown to modern toxicologists. 

I rose to my feet with the rigour of death upon me. 

I had reopened The Closed Book—an action that 
was fatal. 


CHAPTER IX 

J 

DOCTOR PELLEGRINI’S OPINION 

I HAVE very little recollection of what occurred 
immediately afterwards, for I was far too confused 
and full of pain. 

All I remember was that I rushed downstairs to 
old Nello crying that I had suddenly been taken unwell, 
and I dashed out, sprang into a cab, and drove into 
Leghorn, where I discovered my friend Doctor Pellegrini. 

“Why, my dear Signore,” he cried as I entered 
his study, “ whatever ails you ? ” 

“ I've been poisoned, Signor Dottore,” I gasped. 

What are your symptoms ? Tell me quickly,” he 

demanded, springing towards me and taking my wrist, 

evidently being convinced that there was no time to 
lose. 

I have a difficulty in breathing,” I managed to 
gasp. “ In my mouth there seems a strange, bitter 
taste, as though I’d swallowed some quinine. My 
neck is stiff, and seems to be bending back, and all 
my body’s, shaking.” 
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Very much like strychnia,” the professor remarked 
thoughtfully. " How did you take it ? Was it an 
accident ? ” 

“ I'll tell you all later,” I responded. “ Do give me 
something. The poison is not strychnia, but the 
actual secret compound of the Borgias.” 

“ The Borgias ! Rubbish ! ” he snapped. " All 
imagination, most probably.” 

” But I tell you it is. I have been envenomed by a 
poison, the secret of which is unknown, and the antidote 
was lost ages ago.” 

The doctor smiled in disbelief. 

“ Well,” he said, ” I’ll first give you a little chloroform, 
and then see what we can do. Don’t upset yourself. 
We shall find an antidote somehow.” 

And he gave me some chloroform, which produced 
insensibility for nearly an hour. Then, on recovering 
consciousness, I found myself on a bed in a room 
with blankets piled upon me until they had reduced 
me to a state of profuse perspiration. 

My head felt as though bound tightly with a band 
of steel, but I had no further difficulty in breathing. 
My limbs were no longer cramped, and my neck was 
again movable. 

I was better, and told Pellegrini, who was seated 
by my side watching me. 

“ Of course,” he said. 

" But I was very bad,” I declared. " I’ve never 
experienced such excruciating pains before in all my 
life.” 

” And I may tell you,” he said, “ that you’ve never 
been nearer death than you were an hour ago. I 
certainly thought you wouldn’t pull through. I tele¬ 
phoned to Cassut at the hospital, and he rushed round 
and helped me. It certainly was not strychnia, after 
all, although the symptoms were very like it. Tell 
me how it happened.” 

I turned on my bed towards him and briefly related 
how I had purchased the curious volume, and how on 
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two separate occasions I had been suddenly seized while 
examining the secret history written at the end. 

" H’m,” he grunted dubiously ; “ very remarkable, 
especially as the record mentions the unknown poison 
by Lucrezia Borgia and her brother. A matter for 
investigation, certainly. You must allow me to submit 
one of the vellum pages to analysis, and perhaps we 
might clear up for ever the ingredients of the compound 
which has so long remained a mystery.” 

” Most willingly,” I answered.- “We may make a 
discovery of the utmost interest to toxicologists. 
Hitherto they have declared that to produce a substance 
sufficiently venomous to penetrate the skin and cause 
death to those who touch it is impossible. Here, 
however, I think we have an illustration of it.” 

„ “ *t really seems so,” he answered thoughtfully. 

1 should strongly advise you, when handling the 
book again, to wear gloves as a precaution. Having 
once narrowly escaped death, as you have, you cannot 
be too careful.” 


a I ’ 11 T t ake y°u r advice, Signor Dottore,” I responded, 
to-day ” VG t0 thank y ° U f ° r saving me ’ as you’ve done 

You had a narrow escape—a very narrow one,” 
he remarked. I do not think that in all my experience 
have seen a mail so near death and then recover. 
t/T fi rst . told me that your hands had become 

Sirnl V th r ?°i gia P ° 1SOn 1 WaS ’ of course > 
sceptical. You English become so very imaginative 

But/am compelled 

h i *5® S J TOptoms are not those of any known 
KT ll y °u U tel1 me is correct, then it 

S* aS u-°\ gh We are at last actually in 
J ° f an °^l ct envenomed with the ancient 

' thS th Ut T hl?h S ° ? UCh haS been ' VTittcn during 
•S three centuries. For my own part, I am deeply 

an< ^ shall only be too happy to investigate 

1CaUy ' i f you NviU allow me - My friend Marini 
, the professor of chemistry at Pavia, is at present h™,’ 
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and he will, I am sure, help me. As you know, he is 
one of the most expert analysts in Italy.” 

And so it was agreed that a chemical investigation 
should be made, in order to discover, if possible, the 
secret of the Borgia poison which was so subtle and 
could be so regulated that no effect might be felt for 
half an hour, or for a month, as the poisoner wished, 
but the end was always the same—death. 

By secret use of that fatal compound the Duke Cfesar 
detto Borgia undoubtedly swept away his enemies, 
and his father, the Pope Alexander VI himself, did not 
hesitate to use it to rid himself of obnoxious cardinals 
or other persons who aroused his enmity. He fully 
lived up to his official title of Ruler of the World, and 
it is more than likely that, by aid of his secret compound, 
he broke the back of the turbulent selfish baronage 
which had ravaged the papal states for centuries. 
Certainly his reign was full of diabolical atrocities and 
wanton ingenious cruelty, documentary evidence of 
which is still preserved in the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican and of Venice. As to the alleged crimes of 
the beautiful Lucrezia, a long tress of whose hair is still 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, those 
who have read Italian history know well how she has. 
been represented as placed outside the pale of humanity 
by' her wantonness, her vices, and her crimes. Yet 
what was written in that curious record of Godfrey 
Lovel seemed to demonstrate that in her youth, with 
no initiative, no choice permitted to her, she was rather 
the too pliant instrument in the hands of Alexander 
and his son Caesar. 

Anyhow the fact remained that the writer of that secret 
record was absolutely in the confidence of Lucrezia 
Borgia, and also in possession of some of the venom, 
with which, in all probability, he envenomed the book 
in order that those who gained the secrets it contained 
should never live to profit by them. 

Knowledge of the secret written there, he alleged, 
would place its possessor among the greatest upon earth. 

/\tt- Yl2) 
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Was not that sufficient to arouse one’s curiosity to proceed 
—to continue handling those envenomed pages ? 

I ask, would you not, with your hands protected by 
the thickest gloves you could procure, have continued 
to decipher the remarkable record to the very end ? 

I think you would have hurried home, just as I did, 
eager to obtain the knowledge forbidden, and deter¬ 
mined to elucidate the mystery. 

Surely the secret must be an important one, placed 
on record upon vellum, and yet so protected that the 
seeker after it must inevitably die ere the entire truth 
could be revealed. 

The whole affair was most puzzling. As I sat in the 
swift, open cab that took me back along the sea-road 
to Antignano, the crimson sun was setting, and the 
' fW Messed Italian crowd was promenading under the 
ilexes and acacias beside the Mediterranean. Leghorn 
is a fashionable bathing-place during July and August, 
and from the hour when the sun sinks behind Gorgona 
until far into the night no fairer prospect than the 

viaie Regina Margherita, as the beautiful promenade 

"? th ltS L °P e P- air cafes and big bathing 
establishments, can be found in the south of Europe. 

Lite, at Nice, Cannes, Mentone, Monte Carlo, or the 

her southern resorts of the adventurer and the petite 

jetnme is artificial gansh, and nauseating, but in white 

nn ifSnom. with its high square lighthouse, there is 

^sentf a u P artificiality, all is so essentially genuine, 
cssentudiy careless, essentially Italian. 

ablevill? h t J ie A li ? Ie wood that lies between the fashion- 
were^th! 0 /i^ enZa , an . d the sea - whe re the oleanders 

w^d InH h b 1 1 th u eir glory ’ m y cab s P ed home- 

Le^hnm K d u• h ^ V1 ?? J, eft the & alet y of the outskirts of 
bebl ? d ; 1 f £ U to reflecting upon the future, and 

tained in was the hid den truth con- 

pSJ n he Closed Book-the knowledge that would 

P I tVnnoSf f*l° r am ° ng the latest on earth. 
PurcwS h ^°i ! trange circumstances in which I had 
J • ed the old tome, of the inexplicable n^nner of 
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Father Bernardo, of the old hunchback’s evil face at the 
church window, and most of all of that singularly hand¬ 
some young woman in black whom I had encountered 
in the Prior’s study—the woman with whom the priest 
had spoken in private. 

Why should Father Bernardo have urged me to relin¬ 
quish my bargain ? Why should Granianl have come 
to me on the same errand, and have warned me ? 

If they were acting from purely humane motives 
they would surely have explained the truth to me. 

Besides, when I reflected, it became apparent that the 
vellum leaves at the end, whereon was inscribed old 
Godfrey's chronicle, had not been opened for many 
years, as a number of them had become stuck together 
by damp at the edge, and I had been compelled to 
separate them with a knife. 

At last I sprang out, paid the driver, and passed up 
the stairs towards my study. 

Old Nello followed me. 

“ Ben tomato, Signore. The lady called to see you, 
waited about a quarter of an hour in your study, and 
then left, promising to call to-morrow." 

" She said nothing about the little panel of Saint 
Francis ? " 

" Nothing, Signore. But she seemed an inquisitive 
young lady—from Bologna, I should say from her 
accent . 9 9 

" Young lady I ” I exclaimed. " Why the wine¬ 
grower’s wife is sixty, if a day. Was this lady young ? " 

" About twenty-six, Signore,” was his reply. " Hers 
was a pretty face—like a picture—only she seemed to 
wear a very sad look. She was dressed all in black, 
as though in mourning.” 

“ What ! ” I cried, halting on the stairs, for the de¬ 
scription of my visitor tallied with that of the woman 
I had seen in the priest's study in Florence, and after¬ 
wards in Leghorn. " Had she black eyes, and a rather 
protruding, pointed chin ? ” 

“ She had, Signore.” 
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“ And she was alone in my study a quarter of an 
hour ? ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes. Hooked through the keyhole, and seeing her 
prying over your papers, I entered. Then she excused 
herself from remaining longer, and said she would call 
again.” 

“But that’s not the woman I expected, * Nello ! ” 
And with a bound I rushed up the remaining stairs into 
the room. 

A single glance around told me the truth. 

The Closed Book had disappeared ! 

My treasure had been stolen ; and as I turned towards 
my table I saw lying upon the blotting-pad a sheet 
of my own notepaper, upon which was written in Italian, 
in an educated feminine hand, the axiom of Caesar Borgia 
as, chronicled in the missing book : 

That which is not done at noon can be done at 
sunset.” 


CHAPTER X 

ACROSS EUROPE 

T HE CLOSED BOOK had been filched from me at 

the very moment when I was about to learn the 
secret it contained. 

t« I !if n . n0yed m ? think that 1 should thus fal1 a victim 
to that woman s ingenuity. Who could she be. and 

what could be her motive in stealing my property if 

she were not in league with the Prior himself ? 

somethirL- SerVant N eU V tandi ng there beside me. knew 

convinced m ° re han he Wouid teI! ' 0f that 1 felt 
is Zf- W ° man is a thief 1 " 1 exclaimed. " Who 

the'oilman™* knowher - Padrone,” stammered 
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“ She gave no name ? ” 

" None. She said that you expected her.” 

“ But she could not have taken away a big book 
like that without your noticing it ? ” I pointed out 
suspiciously. 

“ She had on a big black cloak, Signore,” was the 
crafty old fellow’s response. 

I closed my writing-table and locked it, for in that 
moment I had decided to go straight to Florence and 
charge Bernardo Landini with being a party to the 
theft. 

I thrust a few things into a kit-bag, and telling Nello 
that I should not return for a couple of days perhaps, 
gave orders that no one was to be admitted to the house 
except Jack Hutchinson, the British Consul. 

At the railway station I saw the detective whose duty 
it was to notice all arrivals and departures; and 
I described the lady who had visited me. 

“ Yes, Signore. I saw her. She left for Pisa an 
hour ago—she purchased a first-class ticket for London.” 

” For London ! ” I gasped. " Had she any bag¬ 
gage ? ” 

“ A crocodile leather dressing-case and a small flat 
box covered with brown leather s " 

" By what route was she travelling ? ” 

The detective walked to the booking-office, and in 
response to his inquiries I learnt that she had taken 
a direct ticket by way of Turin, Modane, Paris, and ' 
Calais. The train which caught at Pisa the express 
to the French frontier had left an hour ago; therefore 
I had no chance of overtaking her. 

Still, something prompted me to take the next train 
to Pisa, for Italian railways are never punctual, and 
there was just a chance that she might have missed 
her connexion. 

At Pisa, however, I quickly learnt that the Leghorn 
train had arrived in time to catch the express, therefore 
the woman was now well on her way towards the 
frontier. 
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I purchased a railway guide, and I decided upon a 
plan. The homeward Indian mail from 'Brindisi to 
London would pass through Turin at 9.15 on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and, if I caught it, would land me at Calais 
three hours in advance of the express by which she 
was travelling. 

So just before midnight I stepped into the Rome- 

Turin express on the first stage of my chase across 
Europe. 

Through the hot, stifling July night I stretched 
myself out along the cushions and slept but little 
during the slow, tedious journey through those eighty 
odd roarmg tunnels that separate Pisa from Genoa, 
lor the line is compelled to run so close to the sea in 
places that the waves lap the very ballast. I was 
excited,. wondering whether I should succeed in catching 
the mail and arresting the woman's progress. 

* those few days I had trodden a maze of 
mystery. My love for the antique had brought into 
my life one of the strangest episodes experienced by 
any man, yet in those breathless moments as I tore 
across Europe I thought only of regaining possession 
f .W remarkable treasure and of obtaining the 
forbidden knowledge contained therein. g 

h °ur dragged slowly by. 

At last, however, we ran slowly into the great arched 

- r did so 1 

in the station & -eq *» c# " stU1 sta W 

ofte t0 the nex } Platfonn, I got into one 
fastest expre-^across Eu^pe ^ t °"“* 

happbess h **“ my whoIe future and 

ofh^at the ti£e d T d ’ 1 was . not > of course, aware 
regardimr thTtl 1 WES ™ ereIy ^sumed by curiosity 
f £V tra ?e? veUum record, and was eag^r 

fuUy cr c Sied 0 h ge t , hat - { i S writer had 50 succSs- 

wth certain death to those 
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Most of my fellow-travellers were Anglo-Indians, 
officers and their wives home on leave, together with 
a few homeward-bound travellers from the Far East, 
every one eager to get home once again after perhaps 
many years of exile. 

We swung through Boulogne and at last slackened 
down through Calais-Ville and slowly proceeded to 
the harbour where the boat awaited us, the train having 
done the long run from Brindisi four minutes under 
the scheduled time. 

It was now eleven o’clock in the morning, and until 
four o’clock in the afternoon I remained at Calais, 
awaiting the arrival of the ordinary express from Paris. 
It came at last, crowded with the travellers that 
continually pass to and fro across the Channel. 

In order to discover the woman, I took up a position 
near the gangway that gave access to the steamer. 
One after the other they passed in array, and the 
stream grew thinner until the last passenger had passed 
on board, and yet she did not come. My haste had 
been in vain. She had probably broken her journey 
in Paris. And yet somehow I felt that she had some 
motive in carrying The Closed Book to London without 
delay. 

They were preparing to cast off, and I was undecided 
whether to remain in Calais until two o'clock next 
morning for the arrival of the night train, or to go 
aboard and make a further search. 

Just as the gangway was about to be withdrawn, 
I made a sudden resolve, and rushed on board. 

The reason of this was because among the passengers 
I had distinguished a face that was familiar to me. 

My heart leapt as I pushed forward across the crowded 
deck towards the spot. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE OLD LADY FROM PARIS 


T HE man with whom I shook hands was about 
thirty-five, tall, clean-shaven and wearing a 
black overcoat and peaked cap that gave him the 
appearance of a naval officer. Cross-Channel passengers 
know'Henry Hammond well, for he is one of the most 
popular officials in His Majesty’s Custom*; always 
courteous, always lenient to the poor foreign immigrant, 
but always stern wherever the traveller seeks to conceai 
contraband goods, conscientious in his duty in examining 
the baggage of incoming passengers, different indeed 
to the prying douaniers of our neighbours. 

With his assistant, it was his duty, turn by turn, 
to cross from Dover by the midday service and on the 
return of the steamer from Calais—the vessel on which 
we were now aboard—to examine all the light baggage 

and affix a kind of perforated stamp as certificate of 
examination. 


As a constant traveller, I had had many a pleasant 
chat going across. In the wildest winter tempest in 
Hover Straits he remained unruffled, merely turning 
up the collar of his overcoat and remarking that the 
weather was not so bad as it might be 

hai.d™ y t’hU Ir ' Kenned ?'", he cried ’ as ha took my 

otw'd, h 3 SUrpnSe ' 1 saw in the P a P er the 
other day an announcement that you were returning 

, lv 5 m England, but did not expect you across just 

y. Look at tll . em ''' he added, casting his glance around. 

I suppose." ^ au ^ hed ’ “ Y °n'H bo busy all the way over 

then^we’n'n be don ,f ‘ n th , r , ee -quarters of an hour or so, 

onwith Iu h T e \ c t at ' M y assistant is already getting 
on with the hand-baggage forward.” S 
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By this time we had cast off and were creeping slowly 
down the harbour. 

“ Well,^Hammond,” I said confidentially, "I’m in a 
dilemma.” And taking him aside, I briefly explained 
the circumstances of The Closed Book, and described 
its outward appearance and binding. 

" By Jove ! ” he exclaimed, deeply interested. “ It 
almost beats your own romances, Mr. Kennedy.” 

" You see, the woman ought to be on board this boat; 
but I’ve not yet seen her. I’m just going in search of 
her. But if you should come across anyone answer¬ 
ing the description I've given, you might tell me at 
once.” 

So we parted, and I started a tour around the boat, 
commencing at the stern, and passing in review each 
of the passengers. The work was by no means easy, 
for women lounge in deck-chairs with wrappings and 
thick veils when the Channel is rough. 

For nearly an hour I made search throughout the 
whole ship. The only place forbidden to me was, of 
course, the ladies' cabin, and if the woman of whom I 
was in pursuit was on board, she had undoubtedly 
concealed herself there. 

She must have broken her journey in Paris, and 
would undoubtedly come later; but on what day or 
by what service she would cross I was, of course, in 
ignorance. And as I sat shivering in the rough wind, 
with the salt spray dashing into my face, I felt that 
the probabilities of regaining my treasure were very few. 

I had been the victim of an ingenious conspiracy. 
More could not be said. 

Of a sudden, however, Hammond, his coat collar up 
and walking unsteadily because of the heavy rolling 
of the boat, approached me saying : 

"Well, I’ve just finished, Mr. Kennedy. Every 
passenger to-day seems to have a double amount of 
hand-baggage; but we’ve been through it all. I've 
seen nothing of the young lady you describe ; but I've 
seen something else—I’ve found your book.” 
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" Found it! ” I cried. “ Who has it ? Tell me." 

"Well, a few minutes ago, in the second-class, I 
was examining the contents of a dilapidated leather 
bag belonging to a little old woman very shabbily 
dressed, when I found down at the bottom a flat brown- 
paper parcel wrapped carefully, tied with string, and 
sealed with wax. I’m always suspicious of sealed 
packets, for they may contain anything from cigars 
to anarchists' bombs, therefore I ordered her to break 
the seals and open it. At first she refused ; but on 
my explaining the penalty incurred she reluctantly 
obeyed, and there I saw your old manuscript." 

“ Did you make any remark ? " 

“ None," was Mr Hammond’s reply. “ I wished to 
consult you first. I did not put the usual label on the 
bag, so that when she passes ashore it will be stopped 
and again opened. What do you intend doing ? " 

I was puzzled. It was satisfaction to know where 
The Closed Book actually was, but it would be difficult 
to regain possession of it. As my friend Hammond 
pointed out, I could give notice to the harbour detec¬ 
tive on arriving at Dover, and he would detain the 
woman. But I should be compelled to charge her with 
theft. This I could not do. I could, of course, declare 
the book to be stolen property ; but matters were 
the more complicated because of the theft having been 
committed in Italy. 

For some time we discussed the situation; then I 
accompanied him through the second-class, where on 
a chair in the gangway sat a queer little woman of 
about sixty-five, wearing a rusty black bonnet and 
cloak, a woman I had noticed during my tour of 
inspection, but whom I had never suspected of being 
m actual possession of my treasure. 

The book had evidently been delivered to her in 
Pans, and she was taking it to London—to whom ? 

That question I put to myself decided me, and when 
I was out of hearing I told Hammond that I intended 
to follow her before claiming it, and thus ascertain, if 
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possible, the motive of the strange plot which was 
apparently in progress. 

The wizened old lady was English—her face, thin 
and yellow. 

Hammond declared that her speech was that of a 
well-born person, and that her frayed glove concealed 
a diamond ring—a circumstance which he viewed with 
considerable suspicion. Yet he entirely agreed with 
me that I should gain more by following her to her 
destination than by arresting her on landing. There 
was a deep inexplicable mystery about the book and 
its contents, and in order to solve it I ought to be 
acquainted with those whom it interested. 

“ I can’t understand the manner in which you were 
poisoned by touching the leaves," Hammond said 
reflectively. “ That beats me altogether. Perhaps 
somebody else will have a taste of it before long ! " 

" I shall watch," I replied determinedly. 

" In any case it is a most interesting circumstance," 
he declared. " But it’s a good job your Italian doctor 
was able to save you. Evidently you had a very narrow 
shave." 

" Very,” I said. " I shall never forget the agonies 
I suffered. But,” I added, “ I mean at all hazards to 
decipher all that the book contains. That something 
very extraordinary is written there I'm absolutely 
convinced.” 

" Well, it would really seem so,” he agreed. " Only 
don't run any risks and touch the thing with your bare 
hands again." 

" Not likely," I laughed. And then I fell to wondering 
what had become of that dark-eyed beautiful woman 
who had been the actual thief. 

Why was the treasure wrapped and sealed so carefully ? 
Could it be that those who had so cleverly conspired 
to obtain it from me were aware of the venom with which 
certain parts of it were contaminated ? It really seemed 
as though they were. 

We passed and repassed the old lady, talking together 
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and appearing to take no notice of her. Evidently she 
was not aware of my identity, therefore I stood much 
greater chance in my efforts to watch her. 

The examination of her bag that Hammond had 
made had not disturbed her in the least ; but presently 
he returned to her, and feigning to have forgotten to 
affix the necessary Customs stamp, did so. 

At last we slowed up beside the Admiralty Pier at 
Dover, and next instant all was bustle. Passengers 
pressed towards the gangway, each eager to get ashore 
and secure a place in the compartments of the Joint 
Railways. 

With an old woman’s dislike of crowds, the person 
we were watching slowly gathered together her belong¬ 
ings, folded her shabby old travelling-rug neatly, pulled 
her veil beneath her chin, shook out her skirts, and then 
carrying her precious bag made her way to the gangway 
after the first rush had passed. 

Hammond’s quick eye detected her to be an experi¬ 
enced traveller, who had crossed many times before. 
She sat quite unruffled and unconcerned amid all the 
excitement of landing. 

On the pier she inquired for the train for Charing 
Cross, and entered a second-class compartment, while 
I took a place in the next compartment to hers, and 
then retired some distance away in order to consult 
further with Hammond. 

To his astuteness and thoroughness as a searcher I 
owed the knowledge of where my treasure was concealed ; 
therefore I thanked him most warmly, and just as the 
signal was given for departure, stepped into the carriage. 

ihe lam to London was without incident, but on 
amvmg at Charing Cross I kept keen observation upon 
ner ohe clung tenaciously to the bag containing the 
book, refusing to let a porter handle it, and entered 
a lour-wheeled cab. I followed to the corner of Holborn 
and Southampton Row, where she alighted and walked 
until she reached a big dingy house in Harpur Street 

a house that in the old days when Bloomsbury was a 
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fashionable quarter had no doubt been the residence 
of some man of standing, but under the flickering gas¬ 
light the place with its unlighted windows looked dark, 
forbidding, and deserted. 

The old lady was apparently expected, for the door 
was flung open by some unseen person, showing the 
hall to be in total darkness ; and she, having ascended 
the steps with surprising alacrity, slipped in, the door 
falling to quickly and quite noiselessly behind her. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE SIGN OF THE BEAR-CUB 

T HE exterior of the house was by no means inviting. 

She had entered there in secret, without a 
doubt, otherwise she would have driven up to the door 
instead of alighting at the corner of Southampton Row. 

All the blinds were down, and the inside shutters of 
the basement were closely barred. There was no light 
in any part, nor any sign of life within. In fact, the 
state of the windows and doorsteps would lead to a 
conclusion that the old place was tenantless, for the 
exterior possessed a distinct air of neglect. 

As I strolled to the corner of Theobald's Road, I 
wondered what next I should do. I wanted to secure 
possession of the book, but without litigation, and, if 
possible, in secret. Yet it was a very difficult matter, 
as Hammond had pointed out. 

Rain commenced to fall, and after my long journey 
I felt cold and dead-beat. Therefore my eyes catching 
sight of a public-house nearly opposite, I crossed and 
obtained some brandy and the loan of the London 
Directory. 

After some little search I therein found the name of 
the occupier of the dingy old place as follows :—" 106 
Gardiner, Margaret.” 
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London’s mysteries are many and inscrutable. Surely 
here was a strange and inexplicable one. Why should 
an old book of no value save to a collector be stolen 
from me, except that, written within The Closed Book, 
was some remarkable and highly profitable secret, as 
indeed the writer himself alleged. 

Again I strolled up Harpur Street past the silent 
house, keenly examining its every detail. 

I noticed, to my surprise, that during my brief absence 
the Venetian blind of one of the first-floor windows had 
been drawn up halfway, and that on a table quite close 
to it stood a small stuffed animal—a tiny bear-cub I 
made it out to be. There was a feeble light within, 
as though the big room were lit only by a single candle. 

At the end of the street I crossed, and returned past 
the house, walking on the opposite side of the way, and 
re-examining the windows. 

Yes, it was evidently a candle burning there, and as 
I passed I saw a long shadow thrown directly across the 
window, then suddenly disappear. 

Could it be that the animal had been placed there 
as signal to some one who would pass outside ? 

Somehow I became convinced that this was so. 
The blind had been raised just sufficiently to show the 
small bear-cub mounted on its hind legs and holding 
a card-tray. I recollected having seen one very similar 
on the table of the Savage Club—a present from one 
of the members. 

My natural caution prompted me to wait and watch 
tor the coming of the person for whom the silent signal 
was intended—if signal it were. Therefore I lit a 

halted at the dark comer at the end of 
tne thoroughfare. 

The steadily falling rain soon soaked me through, 
and there was every prospect of a soaking night. Ah 1 
now dismal London seemed to me at that hour, jaded 
wet, and worn out as I was. Still, with dogged deter- 
mmation 1 remained there watching for the coming 
of the unknown who must be privy to the plot. 
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Time after time as I stood back in the shelter of a 
doorway, compelled ever and anon to go forth into 
the rain and keep my vigil, I wondered whether the 
conclusion I had formed was actually the right one. 

The feeble light flickered in the dark room, but showed 
not the interior because of the smoky lace curtains, 
din^ and yellow. Yet there stood the stuffed bear- 
cub clearly silhouetted, the only object visible upon 
that dark, forbidding facade. 

More than once I heard footsteps coming. But each 
time I was disappointed. The postman came on his 
last delivery, but only stopped at the big offices of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children almost 
opposite the house I was watching. 

A policeman passed with heavy tread, flashing his 
bull’s-eye carelessly down the areas, and glancing at 
me inquiringly; then in the roadway through the 
slush came a man and a woman, Italians, dragging a 
street-organ wearily homeward. I watched them and 
wondered from what part of Italy they came. 

As they went by I heard the man, a strong black- 
browed fellow of twenty-seven or so, exclaim, “ Acci¬ 
dent ! " and knew that he was a Tuscan. The woman, 
old, brown-faced, and wrinkled, only sighed and dragged 
harder. 

They went forward, turned the comer into Theobald’s 
Road, and a few moments later the strains of " Soldiers 
of the Queen ” rang out amid the bustle and roar of 
the traffic. They had evidently stopped before the 
public-house in the hope of earning a last copper or 
two before relinquishing their day’s work. 

Attracted by the music, I strolled back towards the 
spot, and as I did so encountered two persons. One 
was a tall, grey-haired old gentleman, dressed somewhat 
shabbily, wearing an old ulster, but without umbrella. 
The other was an extremely pretty fair-haired girl of 
perhaps twenty, pale-faced and evidently agitated, 
for she clung to his arm and was whispering something 
to him as she walked. She was apparently imploring 
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him to hear her ; but he went on stolidly, heedless of 
her words. 

Her face, however, struck me as one of the most per¬ 
fect I had ever seen in all my life. That woman whom 
I had met in the Prior’s study in Florence was certainly 
handsome; but hers was of an entirely different type 
of beauty, a face about which there certainly could 
be no two opinions, but a face full of tragic force and 
energy. 

This woman, however, bore a sweet expression, ren¬ 
dered the more interesting by that earnest imploring 
look as I passed her by unnoticed. Her companion 
was, it struck me, a broken-down gentleman, while 
she herself possessed an air of refinement in face and 
figure, in spite of her shabby attire, that caused me 
to set her down as no ordinary girl. 

The old man was still obdurate. She held back, 
but without a word he pulled her forward. He seemed 
to walk mechanically, while she appeared bent on 
arresting his farther progress. 

Suddenly they came in full view of the window and 
its mysterious signal. 

“ Ah 1 ” I overheard him cry in a tone of satisfaction. 
“ See ! As I hoped. At last—at last ! ” 

“ It means death— death! ” the girl added in a 
despairing tone. 

Who could she be who spoke of death with such 
certain assurance as that ? 

I must confess those words held me dumbfounded. 
I had expected to meet some thief or receiver of stolen 
property who would come to look for the bear-cub 
in the window. Certainly I had, on first encountering 
the pair, never for a moment believed that the signal 
was placed there for them. 

The man raised his head again, as though to make 
Certain that his eyes had not deceived him, and 
as he did so I caught a glance of the girl’s white 
countenance in the light of the street-lamp. 

Never shall I forget the terrible expression of blank 
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despair. She looked as though she had been frozen 
by some nameless terror. 

At the end of the short thoroughfare they turned 
and walked back past the house, feigning, however, not to 
notice the lighted window, so I turned again and went 
after them into Theobald’s Road. 

On through the rain they trudged in the direction 
of Oxford Street, wet to the skin, for the downpour 
still continued without cessation, and the pavements 
shone beneath the gaslights. 

I had been loath to relinquish my vigil before that 
silent house, fearing that the little old woman who 
had entered there might emerge again and carry the 
“ Arnoldus ” with her. Yet, on the other hand, this 
strange pair who had come there in secret and read the 
signal, deeply interested me, and my curiosity impelled 
me to follow them. 

The sound of a street piano suddenly recalled to 
my mind the Italians I had noticed ten minutes before; 
and as we passed them playing before another public- 
house near Southampton Row, I halted for a moment, 
and spoke to the young Tuscan in his own tongue. 

“ Listen. I want you to assist me ! " I exclaimed 
quickly. “ There’s no time to lose, and you’ll get half 
a sovereign if you do as I direct. Go back alone to 
Harpur Street and watch a house with a stuffed bear 
in the upper window—Number 106. If anyone comes 
out, follow them—especially a little old woman. Wait 
there till I rejoin you. Will you do it ? " 

" Certainly, Signore,” was the young fellow’s reply. 
" Number 106 you say. Very well, trust me. My mother, 
here, can hire somebody to help her home with the 
organ i no.” 

" Very well. What's your name ? ” 

" Farini Enrico,” he replied, “ bom at Ponte Moriano, 
Provincia di Lucca. The Signore knows Tuscany— 
does he ? ” 

" Yes,” I answered. "Wait for me near that house, 
but don't let anyone see you are watching. I’ll return 
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as soon as possible. Lose no time.” And I humed 
away after the old man and his companion. 

They had gained upon me considerably; but I soon 
overtook them, satisfied that in any case my watch 
upon the house would not be relinquished. I had lived 
sufficiently long in Tuscany to be able to read the 
Tuscan character, and I saw by the young man's manner 
that he was not the usual contadino who comes to 
London to grind an organ, but from his speech, of quite 
a superior class. He wore his felt hat slightly askew, 
and beneath a rather forbidding exterior I detected 
that he possessed a keen sense of humour. His black 
shining eyes laughed merrily when he mentioned his 
own village—a village I knew quite well, a few miles 
beyond the quiet aristocratic old town of Lucca, and 
I saw that the very fact that I had spoken to him in 
his own tongue had at once secured him my servant. 
Italians are such children when you know them 
thoroughly. 

I had little time for reflection, however, for the 
traffic of Oxford Street, although the night was wet, 
was considerable ; and while having some difficulty 
in keeping the pair in sight I was also compelled to 
exercise a good deal of precaution in order to avoid 
recognition as the man who had encountered them 
in Harpur Street. 

On they went at the same pace, heedless of the 
drenching rain, across Grosvenor Square into Grosvenor 
Street, the centre of the West End. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, to my amazement they ascended the steps of 
one of the best houses in the latter street ; and the 
man, taking a latchkey from his pocket, opened the 
door with an air of proprietorship, and a moment later 

both disappeared from view, the door closing behind 
them. 

Such a house, a veritable mansion in one of the most 
expensive thoroughfares in London, was the very last 
place I would have suspected to be their abode. 

Again I had recourse to the pages of the London 
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Directory—which I obtained in a bar at the end of 
Park Lane, and there I found that the occupier was 
the Earl of Glenelg, the wealthy Scotch peer and ex- 
Under-Secretary, whose name had long been familiar 
to me. 

Could it be possible that the man in the shabby 
ulster for whom that mysterious signal had been placed 
in the window was actually his lordship himself ? 

If so, who was his white-faced companion—the 
beautiful woman who was terrorized ? 

Every moment the mystery grew more profound 
and bewildering. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHAT THE WATCHER SAW 


T HOUGH utterly fagged out I hailed a passing 
cab and drove back to the corner of Harpur 
Street, where I discovered the young Italian keeping 
a watchful eye upon the house. 

“ No one has emerged. Signore,” he said. “ I was 
here a few minutes after you spoke to me.” 

The blind was up, and the signal still exhibited, 
the inmates evidently being unaware of the secret visit 
of the strange pair. 

What connexion could Father Bernardo and the 
old hunchback Graniani, away in Italy, have with 
that mysterious household ? 

" Has anyone passed up the street during my 

absence ? ” I asked. 

“ Several people, Signore. One man, well dressed 
like a gentleman, stood for a moment looking up at 
the window yonder as though he expected to see some 
one there. But he was apparently disappointed, and 
passed on.” 

" What kind of man ? ” I inquired; " describe 
him.” 
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“ A signore with small, fair moustache, about forty. 
He carried an umbrella, so I could not see his face 
very well. He was tall, and walked erectly, almost 
like an officer. A four-wheeled cab waited for him at 
the comer.” 

" He didn't actually pass the house ? " 

“ No, Signore. He merely walked down here suffi¬ 
ciently far to obtain a view of the window, then having 
satisfied himself, turned back again.” 

In reply to my question Enrico told me that he 
lived with his mother in Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, 
the thoroughfare running parallel with Saffron Hill. 
They had been five years in London—five sad, despair¬ 
ing years. Ah ! the English ! They were not cattiva, 
oh no ! It was their amazing climate that made them 
what they were. He pitied London people. How 
happy they would all be if they only lived under the 
blue sky of rural Tuscany ! 

I read the young fellow’s character like a book. He 
had served his military term at Bologna, and had 
been waiter in the officers’ mess. Then he and his 
mother emigrated to London from Genoa, attracted 
by the proverbial richness of the Inglese, and the report 
that waiters in restaurants were well paid. On arrival, 
however, he had soon discovered that the supply of 
Italian waiters was much in excess of the demand ; 
therefore he had been compelled to invest the ten 
pounds lie had in a second-hand organ, and he and his 
- mother picked up a living as best they could in the 
streets of London. 

He seemed a good fellow, quite frank, and possess¬ 
ing that easy-going careless manner of the true Tuscan 
which never deserts him, even when in circumstances 
of direst poverty. Your true son of the Tuscan moun¬ 
tains looks at the bright side of everything—a child 
m love, a demon in hatred, over-cautious with strangers, 
but easy and tractable in everything. I chatted to 
him for some twenty minutes, at the end of which 
time I resolved that he should assist me further. 
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I told him how I had only arrived from Italy a few 
hours ago, and he grew at once excited. My train 
had actually passed across the rippling Serchio within 
a few miles of Ponte Moriano, his own village I I 
told him of my long residence in Tuscany, a fact which 
attracted him towards me, for your poor Italian of the 
kerb seldom becomes acquainted with an Englishman 
who understands his ways and his language. And 
when I explained that I wished him to assist me in 
a very important and secret undertaking, he at once 
announced his readiness to do so. 

“ Very well,” I said, giving him the half-sovereign I 
had promised. " Go across to the public-house in 
Theobald’s Road and get some supper quickly, fdr I 
want you to remain on watch here all night. I must 
rest and sleep for a few hours, but we must ascertain 
who goes and comes here. Above all, we must follow 
anyone carrying a parcel. A valuable book was stolen 
from me in Itcdy, and it has been taken there. 

" I quite understand,” was his response ; and a few 
moments later he left me alone while he went to obtain 
something to eat. 

During his absence I took out a card, and wrote upon 
it the name of the hotel to which I had decided to go 
because it was in the vicinity, and he could call me if 
necessary—the Hotel Russell. 

When he returned a quarter of an hour later I gave 
him instructions, telling him that if he wished to call 
me urgently during the night he might run round to 
the hotel, where I would leave instructions with the 
night-porter, who would bring up to my room the card 
I placed in his hand. 

Then, jaded, wet, and hungry, I took a cab to the 
hotel, and sent down to Charing Cross for my bag, which 
I had left in the cloak-room there. In half an hour 
I had a welcome change of clothes, and sat down to 
a hearty supper. 

In a flash, as it were, I had returned from the charm 
of Tuscany into my own circle—the complex little 
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world of literary London. That night I sat over a cigar 
prior to turning in, thinking and wondering. Yes, 
since that moment when I had bought the poisoned 
manuscript the world had used me very roughly. 
That there was a plot against me I felt certain. 

Midnight came, and from my balcony on the third 
floor I stood watching the falling rain. My presence 
in London again seemed like a dream, but intuition 
told me that I should never return to Italy. My old 
friend Hutchinson would see that my collection of 
pictures, china, old furniture, and antiques was packed 
and sent to me. He had rendered me many kindnesses 
in the past, and would do so again, I felt sure, for he 
was one of my most intimate friends. 

I was sound asleep when, of a sudden, I heard a loud 
rapping at the door. 

“A man wants to see you, sir. He^s sent up your 
card,” exclaimed a voice in response to my sleepy 
growl. 

I rubbed my eyes, and recollected that the voice was 
the night-porter’s. 

“ Very well," I replied, “ I'll be down at once"; 
and, rising, I slipped on my things hastily, glancing 
at my watch and finding it to be four o'clock. 

In the grey of dawn at the door below I met Enrico, 
who, speaking excitedly in Italian, said : 

“ Something has happened, Signore. I do not know 
what it is; but half an hour ago a little old lady came 
out of the house hurriedly and called a doctor named 
Barton, who has a surgery in Theobald’s Road. She 
seemed greatly excited, and the doctor hurried back 
with her. He’s there now, I expect." 

In an instant the truth became apparent. Some one 
had attempted to open The Closed Book as I had done 
and had become envenomed. 

I explained but little to Enrico, but together we 
hurried back to Harpur Street. 

I felt a certain amount of satisfaction that the thieves 
should suffer as I had suffered. Like myself, they 
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had opened The Closed Book at their own risk and 
peril. 

The house, like its neighbours, was in total darkness, 
save a flickering candle flame denoting that Doctor 
Barton was still within. 

I asked the young Italian how he knew the doctor's 
name, and he replied that it was engraved on the brass 
plate on the door. 

Within myself I reconstructed the whole story. An 
unknown inmate of the house had been poisoned, and 
the doctor—a friend most probably—had been hurriedly 
summoned. Was he aware of the antidote, as Pelle¬ 
grini in Leghorn had been ? Poisoning is not the usual 
recreation of the law-abiding Londoner, and few general 
practitioners, even Hailey Street specialists, would 
care to undergo an examination upon Tanner's 
“Memoranda on Poisons,” nearly out of date as it 
may be. 

My chief object was to regain possession of my pro¬ 
perty. I had discovered at least two persons interested 
in it, namely, the old gentleman and the sweet-faced 
young woman who had entered that house in Grosvenor 
Street. There only remained for me to fix the identity 
of the unknown person within that dingy old house in 
Harpur Street. 

The doctor emerged at last, when it was nearly five 
o’clock and quite daylight. He was shown out by 
my fellow-passenger from Calais, who thanked him 
profusely for his efforts, evidently successful. 

For an hour or two I saw nothing could be done, 
therefore we both relinquished our vigil, Enrico 
returning to his home behind Saffron Hill to snatch 
an hour’s sleep and some breakfast, and I going back 
to the hotel. 

On thinking over all the curious events, I resolved 
that it was necessary to confide in one or other of my 
friends in London. At present none of them knew 
that I was back in town, but when they did I knew 
that a flood of invitations would pour upon me. 
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As I have already said, it was now my intention to 
settle down in England, and I was eager to begin house¬ 
hunting, so as to be ready to receive my antiquarian 
collection when it arrived from Italy. Some months 
must elapse before I could be settled, therefore I resolved 
to accept the hospitality of one of my friends of the 
old London days. Captain Walter Wyman, the well- 
known traveller and writer. He was about my own 
age and had earned success by dint of perseverance 
and intrepid exploration. Inheriting an ample income 
from his father, the late Sir Henry Wyman, the great 
Wigan ironmaster, he had, after a bitter disappoint¬ 
ment in love, devoted himself to the pursuit of geographi¬ 
cal knowledge, and as a result of his travels in Asia 
and Africa-the world has been considerably enriched 
by information. Fever, however, had seriously impaired 
his health, and he was now back in his comfortable 
chambers in Dover Street, where he had only a few 
weeks before invited me to stay if I came to town. 

Of all men in whom I might confide Walter Wyman 
would be the best. He lived for adventure, and as 
the world is well aware, had had a considerable amount 
of it during his travels. 

At ten o’clock that morning his white-headed old 
va <l et Thompson admitted me. 

Why, my dear Allan ! ” my friend cried, jumping 
from his chair, where he was enjoying his after-breakfast 
cigarette. “This is a surprise ! You’re back, then ? ” 

Yes,” I replied, “ I came back suddenly last night, 
going to accept your invitation to stay.” 

Of course. You know we shouldn't be friends 
any longer if you went elsewhere. How long are you 
over for ? ” b J 

For good. I’m going to look out for a cottage or 
somethmg in the country.” 

Wyman smiled, offered me a cigarette and ordered 
Ihompson to bring brandy and soda. 

He was dark, tall, well-groomed, and well set-up 
altogether. 
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When I had lit my cigarette I spoke to him confi¬ 
dentially, and he listened to my story with the utmost 
attention. In that cosy room, the walls of which were 
hung with savage arms and trophies of the chase, and 
the floor covered with the skins of animals, I^told 
him the whole of the strange circumstances, relating 
briefly the incomplete story as written in The Closed 
Book, and the remarkable conspiracy that was 
apparently in progress. 

When I had described the mysterious visit of the tall 
old gentleman and the young woman to Harpur Street, 
and had related how I had followed them to the Earl 
of Glenelg’s house in Grosvenor Street, he jumped up, 
exclaiming : 

“ Why, from your description, my dear fellow, it 
must have been the Earl himself, and the girl was 
evidently his daughter, Lady Judith Gordon ! They’ve 
been abroad this two years, and to half London their 
whereabouts has been a mystery. I had no idea they 
had returned. By Jove ! What you tell me is really 
most puzzling. It seems to me that you ought to get 
back that book at any cost.” 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE COUNSEL OF FRIENDS 

W E discussed the best mode of regaining posses¬ 
sion of the book, but our conclusions were not 
very clear. 

My friend Walter set about giving old Thompson 
orders to prepare my room, for he was one of the few 
bachelors who could afford to keep a spare guest- 
chamber in his flat. It was a hobby of his that his 
chambers should remain in just the same order during 
his absence as when he was at home. He had been 
travelling sometimes for two years at a stretch, and 
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yet when I had called there I found old Thompson 
just as prim as usual, merely replying to callers : “ Cap¬ 
tain Wyman is not at home, sir.” Thompson was a 
wonderful servant, and had been old Sir Henry’s right- 
hand man until his death. Indeed, he had been in 
the service of the Wymans for a trifle over fifty years, 
and appeared to treat Walter more as a son than as 
master. 

My friend fully agreed with me that I had done 
right in engaging Enrico as watcher. He would be 
useful, and could act as spy in places where we could 
not afford to be seen. That there was some remark¬ 
able conspiracy in progress Wyman was, like myself, 
convinced ; but what it was he failed to comprehend. 

We carefully discussed the curious affair, and after 
an hour formed a plan of campaign which we promptly 
proceeded to carry out. 

While I remained there resting, he took a cab and 
called on the doctor named Barton. 

W *J en he returned he explained that he consulted 
the doctor, and, feigning the symptoms of poisoning 
which I had explained, the unsuspecting medico had 
at once remarked that only a few hours before he had 
been called to a similar case. He suggested to Wyman 
that perhaps both Lad eaten something unsound 
purchased at a shop in the neighbourhood. 

Then, after receiving a dose, my friend had com- 
menced to chat with the doctor, and learnt that the 

viji he , been called to was a clean-shaven, 
middle-aged man, who had apparently about nine 
months ago come to live in Harpur Street. The name 
ne gave was Selby, no profession—at least as far as the 
doctor knew. He had been struck by his rather mys- 
enous bearing. The little old lady was probably a 

Tui 0 ?* , 9 * *bat he was not quite sure. The name 
l had found in the Directory was that of the previous 
tenant. Wyman had also approached the subject of 

he Closed Book, but it was apparent that neither 
selby nor the doctor suspected that its leaves were 
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envenomed. The patient had made no remark to the 
doctor about the book. Barton had found him suffer¬ 
ing acutely and betraying all the symptoms of poisoning, 
but beyond that he knew nothing. 

Yet Wyman’s visit had cleared up one or two points, 
and had given us the name of the man into whose 
possession The Closed Book had passed. 

Presently we went forth again in company, and at 
the corner of Theobald’s Road found the young Italian 
still vigilant .although palpably worn out and very hungry. 
Nothing had transpired, we learnt. No one had come 
out of the house, but the little old lady had come to 
the door and taken in the milk, and bread from the 
baker. She apparently acted as housekeeper. 

We dismissed Enrico for four hours, and I took his 
place, while Walter Wyman went down to the Naval 
and Military Club, where, he declared, he was certain 
to meet a friend of his who was intimate with 
Lord Glenelg, and from whom he might obtain some 

information. . 

“ What connexion they have with this anair is a 

profound mystery,” he remarked. "Just as much 
of a mystery as the fact that they are in London when 
believed to be abroad. Colonel Brock, my friend, 
told me only the night before last that they were with 
friends up at Mussooree, in the north of India. 

“ Well, it seems they’re back again now,” I remarked. 

“ So it appears,” was his reply ; and he stepped 
into a hansom and drove down to the club to gather 


information. . 

The weather was damp and muggy, and the continuous 

traffic in Theobald’s Road jarred upon my nerves. 

Even in the broad daylight the exterior of the house 

in Harpur Street was dingy, with an air of distinct 

mystery. The shutters of the area window remained 

closed • but the stuffed bear-cub had now been removed 

from the upper window, having served its puiP 0S f- 

Soon after noon Wyman met me again. He nad 

seen his friend, and had, moreover, called at Grosvenor 
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Street under some pretext, only to discover that the 
Earl and his daughter, having returned unexpectedly 
from abroad two days ago, had left again that very 
morning. 

Was it that inexplicable signal that had caused the 
pair to flee from London again ? 

The reason why they had both been dressed shabbily 
was now obvious. They were in London in secret and 
feared recognition. 

Every hour that passed rendered the mystery the 
more profound. Still, Walter Wyman's interest was 
now thoroughly aroused, and he declared his intention 
of sifting the matter to the bottom. 

The question now arose as to the means by which 

bar S ^f°fh d ge lr a u k the book stolen from me - In the 
bar of the public-house where I had taken refreshment 
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found himself, either at home or abroad, always managed 
to wriggle out of it. 

In the first place we had no knowledge of the charac¬ 
ter of the man with whom we had to deal, while 
in the second we were utterly in the dark as to the 
motive of the conspiracy against me from the moment 
when the rare “ Amoldus " had passed into my hand. 

That we should act promptly and with firm determina¬ 
tion was imperative, but what line to take we knew not. 

I could not forget those words that had escaped the 
lips of Lady Judith Gordon when she had lifted her 
eyes and saw the fatal sign. Sight of it had utterly 
crushed her, for light and life had gone out of her sweet 
pale face in a single moment. It was the sign of death, 
she had said. What could she mean ? 

The more we discussed it the more determined I 
became to go straight to the point by going to the 
police-station and demanding the little old womans 
arrest. Such a course would bring matters to a head, 
and yet I still hesitated to show our enemies my hand. 
At present they were unaware of my presence in London, 
and surely their ignorance of this would be to our 
advantage. 

I felt that I wanted an expert opinion, and suddenly 
recollected that in the old days, when living in London, 
I had been on triendly terms with a detective-sergeant 
of the Criminal Investigation Department named 

Noyes. . , , . , 

Leaving Wyman to watch, I inquired for my fnend, 
who, I was informed, had been promoted to the rank 
of inspector, and was posted at the chief station of the 
T Division, at Hammersmith. 

I returned in the cab to Wyman, and then lost no 
time in going out to Hammersmith. 

I found my friend, a loosely built heavy-jawed man 
of middle age, sitting in his upstairs office, and when 
I entered he rose to welcome me. Then, on telling 
him that I had come to seek his advice, he settled 
himself to listen. 
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The story I related interested him just as much as 
it had Wyman, but now and then he pencilled a note 
upon a sheet of paper before him. I related the whole 
facts from first to last, concealing nothing. The secret 
poisoning appealed to him, for every man attached to 
Scotland Yard will tell you that there are a good many 
more people die in London of poison annually than 
ever doctors or coroners’ juries suspect. 

Now what I want is to get my property back again 
without these people knowing,” I explained at last. 
t „ quite see, he said. “ If they knew you had 
followed them up so quickly it might put an end to their 
game without you ever knowing what their motive 
has been. Yes, you want that book back at all 

;® S \7 m a secret way. You can easily lay informa- 
tion before the magistrate; and I could, on that, go 
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“ I think if you’re prepared to pay a sovereign or two 
that I can get hold of the book for you. Only it will 
have to be done secretly ; and in order that you should 
not be suspected of regaining possession of it, you 
must go away into the country and wait until you hear 
from me. We don’t want them to suspect anything, 
otherwise we may not be able to solve the mystery 
of it all." 

“ I’ll leave the whole affair in your hands, Noyes, 
of course," I responded. “ When shall I go into the 
country ? ” 

" To-day. Go where you like to some place within 
easy reach of town, and stay there till you hear from 
me. Don’t go back to Harpur Street, because it's too 
dangerous. You must be recognized sooner or later. 
I’ll find Captain Wyman and explain matters to him. 
Why not run down to somewhere on the Great Northern, 
to Peterborough for instance. It’s on the main line, 
an hour and a half from King’s Cross. You see, I 
could get down quickly if I wanted to see you, or you 
could run up if necessary. There’s a good old-fashioned 
hotel—the Angel. I stopped there once when I was 
after a German bank-note forger, and was very 
comfortable.” 

" Very well. I’ll go there. That will be my address 
till I hear from you. Tell it to Captain Wyman, as 
he may want to write to me." 

After some discussion, in which he steadily refused 
to further enlighten me upon his scheme for getting 
hold of The Closed Book, we returned together to Charing 
Cross, where we parted, he to seek Wyman and I to 
hide myself in Peterborough, where I arrived that 
afternoon about half-past four. 

As Noyes had declared, the Angel was replete with 
old-fashioned comfort, and a centre of agricultural 

commerce on market days. 

Except the cathedral there is very little of interest 
in the town, for of late years it has been modernized 
out of all recognition. In itself it is ugly, although 
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situated in the centre of the rich green pasturage of 
the Nen valley. 

The following day passed, and still the next, yet I 
could only idle there chafing and anxious regarding the 
success of Noyes' undertaking. Letters from Wyman 
showed that, aided by Enrico, he was still keeping 
observation upon the house, although he had seen 
nothing further of the detective after his announcement 
of my departure. 

I began to wonder if Noyes had broken faith with me. 
Yet we had been the best of friends in the old days 
when I had lived and worked in London, and I thought 

hlm We enou S h t0 be confident that he would 
assist me in every way within his power. 

Therefore I wandered the streets of Peterborough 

of ton Z h0td - in -station 

until 5 o„ en t r^rT US ' f ^ my uneasiness increased, 
inactivity nolongi determlned to -"min in 


CHAPTER XV 

TILE OLD MONK’S SECRET 

TMd^^hout^ccup™^ . t0WI ? t , without friend; 
profitable. cupation is neither pleasant noi 

Anxiety consumed me as tn u j 
H arpur Street, and whether° ^ hat ha d occurred a' 
actually lost to me I haH t 1 Closed Book wai 
but had received no resnonS^ le g r aphed twice to Noyes 
heard nothing by nine nvu*?? ? resolved that if ; 

I /i • , by t y he n tt°ri 0 Jn kthat “ ght 1 Would -tun 

the cofiee-r^ e ";^l white at_table the waiter enteret 

aying that a gentleman wished to se< 
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me. Next moment Noyes, dressed in dark blue suit 
and bowler hat, entered the room. 

There was a smile on his face, from which I gathered 
that he had been successful. He carried a black leather 
bag in his hand, and this he opened as soon as the waiter 
had gone out, saying, as he produced a brown-paper 
packet : 

“I’m glad to say, Mr. Kennedy, that I’ve been able 
to do the trick. It was a very delicate matter, and 
the affair presented difficulties which I had never 
anticipated.’’ 

“ Then you’ve actually got it ! ” I cried eagerly, 
opening the parcel and displaying the precious volume. 

" There it is, as you see,” he laughed. “ Only please 
don’t ask how I got possession of it, because I'd rather 

not say—you understand.’’ 

Detectives are apt to be mysterious sometimes, there¬ 
fore I did not question him further. For me, it was 
sufficient that he had been able to secure it without the 
thieves knowing into whose possession it had passed. 
I was well aware of the great circle of criminal acquaint¬ 
ances Noyes had in London, and I suspected that it was 
through one of them that the book had been obtained. 

“ I wired twice to you,” I said, when, at my invita¬ 
tion, he seated himself at the table to join me at dinner. 

“ J know,” was his response. “ It was not necessary 
to reply. In such a case as this patience is everything. 
You were just a trifle too impatient, Mr. Kennedy, if 
you'll pardon my saying it. I had promised to do what 
I could, and did so, with the result you see. 

I know I deserved this quiet reproof, and admitted it, 
for patience is one of the many good qualities I do not 


^ He would explain nothing of the means by which he 
had obtained my property, although he told me one or 
two strange facts concerning Selby and the little old 

lady who had travelled from Paris. 

“ I’ve seen Selby,” he said. “ At first I seemed to 

have a faint idea that I’d seen his face before, and that 
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he was wanted for something. But I’ve searched at 
the Yard, and found no photograph resembling him, 
so I suppose I must be mistaken. The old woman’s 
name is Mrs. Pickard. She knows several foreigners 
living at different places, mostly people in good 
circumstances.” 

" You haven’t seen anything of a tall, dark, and 
very handsome young woman—Italian probably ? ” I 
hazarded, wondering if the actual thief had arrived in 
London. 

“ No. Captain Wyman is still on the watch. He's 
as good as any man I’ve ever had under me—quite 
professional in his methods. And that young Italian, 
too, seems, a smart sort of chap. You picked him up 
quite accidentally, I think you said ? ” 

I explained how I had sought Enrico's aid, and what 
opinion I had formed of him. 


“ Well,” Noyes remarked, as he gulped down a glass 
of Bass with evident gusto, “ I shall return to-night, 
but you’d best remain here, Mr. Kennedy ; or if not 
here, somewhere in the country. You must not be 
seen in town. Bury yourself away from there, and leave 
all the watching to us. You’ve got the book, therefore 
^ doesn’t go out of your possession again.” 
., I laughed. ” When I’ve gone through 

"■t ., * P ut ft * n * bank for safe keeping.” 

It ain t the sort of thing to leave about if the leaves 
are really poisoned as you say. I’ve been afraid to 
open the thing," he remarked. 

I m tired of this place,” I said, longing to return 
to London. 


Then go somewhere else—to the seaside, for in¬ 
stance. You’re quite near the East Coast places here.” 

A good idea,” I exclaimed. “ I’ll go to Sheringham 
to-mght. I stayed at the Grand once, and will go 
there again.” 

Very well,” he said, and we concluded our meal 
and lit cigars afterwards, chatting over the various 
remarkable features of the mystery. My decision to 
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go to the little watering-place, now becoming so popular, 
pleased him. My absence from London was impera¬ 
tive, he declared, and at Sheringham, if dull, I could 
at any rate get some golf. How long I should be 
compelled to remain there he had no idea. 

“ Let me complete my inquiries,” he said. “ They 
are very difficult, but I don’t despair as long as Captain 
Wyman will continue to assist me. Perhaps, when 
you’ve deciphered the whole of the book, a further clue 
will be furnished to the motive of all this secrecy and 
conspiracy.” • 

" I shall resume at Sheringham to-morrow,” I replied. 
“ I expect to discover some secret which will throw 
further light on recent events.” 

At nine o’clock we drove together to the Great 
Northern Station, and after seeing him into the up- 
express, I took the slow night train to Sheringham. 

I took a private sitting-room at the Grand, over¬ 
looking the promenade, and next morning, after break¬ 
fast, I put on a pair of thick driving-gloves, and then 
reopened The Closed Book. t 

What I further deciphered then was as follows: 

'• REEDER WHO DAREST TO SEEKE WYTHIN 
" THEIS BOKE I commend me unto you as hartly as I 
“ may thinke, trystynge in Godde that you be (the which 
“ Jesu contynewe) in good prosperyte. It is not owt of 
“ your remembrance that mi Lorde of Valentenois hadde 
“ sworne to kyll me because I hadde gyven helpe unto mi 
" ladie Lucrezia, and hadde more than once used the 
“ knyfe contayning the antydote, stryking as I hadde 
“ strycken mi lorde of Pesaro those whome he attempted 
" to poyson. Hence mi ladie, seeing that her lorde was 
“ dede and ryght knowynge her helplessnesse, induced me 
" to recover her jewells and flie to Yngolande wyth them, 
“ there to awayt her ladieshypps arrival, her intencion 
" being too seeke the gracious intercession of our lorde 
" Cardynall Wolsey who hadde befreynded her when in 
" Rome. Loth as I was to leeve mi ladie alone in the 
“ Vatican, that playce of so manic blacke deedes, I saw 
" that to ’serve her I muste obey ; hence dyd I at once 
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repayre unto the spotte neere unto the village of Monte- 
Compatri where 1 had concealyd mi ladie Lucrezia’s 
wondrous jewells wythyn a stronge caskett of woode 
and yron. The Borja emeralds be it knowne unto you 
were the fynest the worlde hadde ever seene, and were 
oonce the propertie of the Greate Turk, the Sultan 
Muhammed, who is sayed to have obtayned them from 
the ruynes of ancient Babylon. They were seette in 
the forme of a neck-collar, each stone as large as a mann's 
thumb. And preserved wyth them were diamondes, 
perles and ruebees of value enormous, and wyth the whych 
was the sealed phyall of the secrete venome and the 
antydote. All these dyd I recover securelie, and havyng 
bade farewell unto my ladie, journeyed to Yngolando 
after manie adventures that neede not be herein recounted. 
Arryved in Londone I agayn concealede mi ladies precious 
treasures and took up mi lyvinge in the howse of mi frecnde 
bir George Goodnck, in East Chepe, on the iij daye of 
Januanj m the yeere of oure Lorde 1501. 

° r , the of one y eere and two monthes I 

J3£ y ^h m tfc° nd0ne ’ Unty11 a messen g er came from mi 
1**1 amazing newes that she had become 

SelSV hC t e ?° n Alf ° nSO D ' Este ' heire of the 

? le - 0f Ferrara , and having removed -to 
Ferrara dyd not mtende travellynge to Yngolande at 

S a ,L? r K en . tC U In her letter sh ® tilde me howe that 

her ^r^Lor shT ddCd a She loved - and that wyth 

ner confessor she was seekynge the forgiveness of h Pr 

P immg 

deedes commyted bv her and tL^f° f the terrible 
than once hX assfstant in 1 W 076 5. aVynge been more 
was as guiltie afsh r Z If j nurder ous treacherie. 
who had been TnvennmS bl °° de ° f manie of those 

" ““ °She »app~h 
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her husbande, but uneasie on account of her guiltiness 
of mynde. She was repentante, and wyshed me to be 
soe. For a long tyme I thought over her wordes, untyll 
at last, becomynge convinced that beyinge privy to 
those fowle poyson plots wherein dethe was dealte 
secretlie to every enemie, I was also an assassin and 
accursed. Wherefore, after much reason, I resolved to 
hyde mi ladie’s treasure and enter as a novyce the order 
of Saint Benedict at their great abbaye of Croylande in 
Lincolnshyre, hopynge that the rigors of a monastic 
lyfe would open up to me the glories and comforts of 
relygion of whych I stood sorely in neede. 

“ PLEASE IT YOU, REEDER, to understand that 
I repayred to Croylande and havynge sunke the caskett 
of mi ladie’s jewells in the fyssh-ponde one hundred 
and thyrtie and one payees south easte of the grande 
altar of the abbaye, mydway between the shores, I 
entered as novice of the sacred order, Roberte de Deep- 
ynge then being abbot. Through eighteene full yeeres 
dyd I make penance, leedynge a relygious lyfe and 
makynge peace with mi Godde. Oure Abbaye was 
oone of the fynest and well-favoured in all Yngolande, 
and mi lyfe was spente mostlie in relygious worke 
amonge the people. At tymes I visyted the abbayes of 
Peterborough, Thomey, Fyneshed, Fountance (Foun¬ 
tains). St. Albans, and oure greate Glassynbune 
(Glastonbury), travellinge much and makynge mame 
and long pylgrimages. Muche that I did see at Glass- 
ynburie was indeed of a scandal, but mi bownden duete 
most humbly remembryd I speeke not of the evyll 
deedes of those supposed to lyve in sanctitie. Une 
day in Aprill when I passed across the tryangular brydge 
at Croylande towardes the Abbaye havynge been to 
the pryorie of Castor to vysit the beadsman Willyam 
Petre a monche mi fryende named Malcolm Maxwell 
brought unto me a travell-stayned messenger from 
Ferrara who tolde to me the dethe of mi ladie Lucrezia, 
and gave unto me a letter wrytten to me an houre 
before she dyde. Sh urged mo to contynue my lyfe 
of relygion and peace wyth Godde. and sente me as 
her dyinge wysh that her pryceless jewells should re- 
mayne concealed becawse a curse rested upon them. 
Shewyshed that no manne should see or touch them. 
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" but her wyl was that they might onlie be used in the 
" cause of the holy Catholyc church. And for that pur- 
*' pose she lefte the treasure in mi handes, together wyth 
“ the poyson-phyall and the secrete antydote to be used 
" if occaysion warranted in the sayme cawse, these also 
'■ beynge concealed wyth the marvellous gems in the 
( niudde of the fysshe-ponde. Thys newes overburdened 
“ mi hearte wyth greefe, and I vowed unto Godde (praysed 
“ be H y m ) that I would faithfullie fulfill mi ladie’s com- 
‘‘ mandmentes, and styll contynue in mi unfayned fydelitie 
^ of mi allegeaunce. Wherein redycynge to remem- 
brauQ ce the prysed memoryes and perpetuall renowned 
„ factes of the famouce Duchesse, yet liavinge the reeder's 
„ most benygne and gracyous favour, I resolved to styll 
*« f e °?j ln . e in . the sa nctuarie of the abbaye, although I 
„ hadde in mi P osse ssion some of the fynest iewells knowne 

„ unt0 . the wor lde, and the whych, if solde, myght keepe 
me in prosperity all mi dayes " 


CHAPTER XVI 

CONTINUES THE RECORD 

P t A he S !S G TK my WOrk * 1 rose and Iooked out across 
the sea Then eager to gain further knowledge 

recumed and continued the deciphering as follows 

" OF THE YEERES I REMAYNED at Croylande 

frevS ge M f 8 , m y , eereS and often visytinge wyth mi 

beadsman P 7 tre ” 
pastor, beyond the towne of Peterborough I soeeko 

H m " f Ch happened in linden If the 
t° r< t e 'CardynaIl Wolse y , 

happen in REEDER another thynge dyd 

all of us nam^ eer L I pl t * iat unquietted our abbot and 
and seize o^'ihK that ^ kynge “tended to suppress 

howses of Romburerh % hyS had Seized -the 

Bury St Fyneshed> Wal singhame, and 

4 • Edmonds - Whereupon our abbot John 


f 
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•'Welles, a holie and well-beloved manne, wrote unto 
" Thomas Cromwell, chefie secretarie to the kynge’s 
“ highness thys letter : 


“ * With'dew reverence I command me unto your 
honourable lordsliipe, humblye asserteynyng the 
same that I sende your lordshipe by this berar parte 
of our fenne fyshe, ryght meekely beseechyng your 
lordshipe favorablye to accepte the same fyshe, and 
to be gude and favorable lorde unto me and mi pore 
house, in suche cause as I hereafter shall have cause 
to serve unto yowr gude lordshipe, and I, with mi 
bretheren, shall daily pray to owre Lorde Gode lor 
the long contynuance of yowr good lordshipe in 
helth. At Croylande the XXVte daye of^ Merche. 
By yowr dayly oratour—John, Abbot ther.’ 
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BUT IT PLEASED NOT THE KYNGE’S 
SECRETARIE that owr splendide abbay should be 
snared and the gyf-te of owr fyshe was unavaylinge. 
The kynge’s highness recognized not the good and trew 
serwce done to hys grace, and gave not hys favour 
uJtous. Because of its isolation owr abbaye became‘ a 
nlavce of refuge in those blacke days of the k>nges 
wr-vth aeainst us. Through those yeeres I had lyved a 
quiet lyfe in the cloister, mostlie employed in prayer and 

meditation, for of a ventie I was ^ P«jj£ 
for the reDOse of the soul of mi ladie Lucrezia. Aias, 

th ^ J*® Thomas Myldemay, who had seized the monas¬ 
tic of Saint Androse in Northehamptone for the kyngc s 
tene o . likewvse owr howse and landes. 

wrnmrnm 

a“d a goodlle Lmber of the Abbey treasures, and 
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placyingthe latter in three chestes bounde wyth iron sank 
them deep in the mudde in the centre of the ponde. 
Only Maxwell and miself were privy to the secrete that 
we had tayken from the Abbey treasurie the thynges 
that follow : 

“ i greate altar of sylver, mayde by the Abbot Richard 
“ in 1281. 

“ i great chalyce of goldd gy ven by Thomas de Bernack 
“ in the yeere 1356. 

*' iiij large chalyces of sylver. 

“ iiiij patens. 

“ i alms bason. 

“ viij cuppes of sylver. 

“ iii cuppes of golde. 

“ ii Golde candelsticks. 

“ golde crucifixes. 

“ i ymage of Oure Ladie in sylver. 

V. s y lver b° x . es lull of the precious stones tayken 
i( the altars and robes. Some of great syze. 

“ iii small boxes of other jewells. 

OF THE RESTE WE LEFTE two chalyces, and 
other thynges for the kynge's highnesse, the Abbot 
knowynge well that owr howse must be destroyed and 
desecrated, and that we must be scattered. The night 

' V1 ^ h th y cke fenne myste, when we carried 
forth the heavie chestes and let them downe noiselesslie 
into the water at a spotte at the opposite ende to where 

?. any y ! ere ^’ m y owne treasure lay well con¬ 
cealed. The ponde was deepe, and dryed not in summer 

beynge fed by manic sprynges, and well fylled wyth 
5 *?® 2 }f p ® for Fry days. Malcolm kept watch by 
doore whyte I, wyth the Abbot, sank owr tre- 
de I epest parte of the iayke. Then, when wo 

chairthcr ? W * aU three wente 1x110 the Abbot’s 

preserve thA. ? t0 Godde to ever 

seSAA A? !u 6 ’ la y kin ge oathe that neither should 
sente of treasure wythoute the con- 

Abblve f vSf ^ We knewe that owr glorious 

for thl A doomed, and wyshed to save what we could 

thr C T he S ^ nefyt * And we were not mystaken, 
Thom dayes later the Commissioners came wyth 

hymself, and owr gude Abbot wS 
reed to surrender unto them everytjiynge. Thus 
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“ we monches, to the number of one hundred and sixtie 
" and foure, were dispersed ; and the kynge’s men stryped 
“ our greate church, seized all that was of value, solde 
“ the belles and the lead, and then broke and battered 
“ downe the walles. Seeynge their ill intentions, some of us 
" styll remayned in refuge in howses of the people in the 
“ neighbourhoode, I fyndynge hospitalitie at an inn called 
“ The Oake Branche at Eye, whyle Malcolm was at Thorney, 
“ owr abbot havynge departed to London. 

THROUGH A FULL MONTHE WE WATCHED 
“ the destruction of owt magnificente Abbey, howe that 
“ Southwell’s men dyd breake owr statues, and tore down 
“ the very tower, I lyngerynge there because of mi owne 
“ treasure concealed and unable to recover it lest my action 
" should be noted. Once I heard rumour that Southwell 
“ yntended to pumpe out the laykes, and surely the pumpe 
*• was sette up. Then dyd I tremble, well knowynge that 
" all that we had hydden must be dysco.vered. Cromwell, 
" however, considered that they had seized all of whych 
“ we were possessed, and luckylie gave orders for the 
" worke of pumpyngc to be stopped, an order which 
*• pleaysed me mightilie, for every other hole and corner 
" W as well searched for anything hydden especially 
" for bookes and proclamation against the kynge s 

"actions. • , , 

" ON THE FYFTH OF FEBRUARY 1539 mi frende 

" Malcolm Maxwell, who lyke miself had been compelled 
" by the kynge’s commissioners to dyscard hys habyt, 
" came to me sayeynge that he hadde decyded to return 
" to Scotland, hys owne countrie, and offered me asylum 
" in hys brother’s howse, the castel of Treyf, m Gallo- 
" wave Hys invytation accepted, I managed one nyght 
" bv the lyght of the moone, to drag the fysslie-ponde. 
"and after manie attempts succeeded in recoverynge 
" the casket of wood and iron that I hadde brought from 
" Italie, no one knowynge of mi actions. To Malco m, 
" who was older than miself, I declared that mi casket 
"contained mi Booke of Houres, and a relic of Saint 
" Peter—the whych I had brought from Rome, for he 
" knewe not that it really contayned mi dead ladie s jewells. 

" and her secrete phyalls. As towelling owr J ourn ^ 

" by the greate roade tlirough Stamforde and ^ orke to 
" Carlele I \vyll not speke, save to saye that we hadde 
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‘ manie adventures, and more than once was I in ymminent 

‘ peryll of loosynge mi precious casket. On the border- 

landes all was in dysorder, and the moss-troopers were 

ever readie to steale and kyll. Wliyle passynge by the 

' tigh-roade through Dumfrees and Dalbeatie, we wente 

' lu to the greate Abbey of Dundrennan, and prayed before 

' the sylver image of Our Ladie there ; and also we mayde 

, a Pyigramage to St. Ninian’s shrine, afterwards passing 

across the hylls and glens by Auchencairn and over 

Bengaim, and thence to the ryver Dee where, upon an 

island, stoode the greate grim castel of Treyf, oonce 

the impregnable fortalice of the Black Douglas, but 

nowe m the possession of mi Lorde Maxwell of Terregles, 

an ancient baron of greate landes, and brother of Frvar 
Malcolm. J 

w ‘ JE THYS ™e wyldest parte of gallo- 

WAYE we were received warmlie by mi lorde of Treyf 
who on the nyghte of our arryval was entertaynynge in 
the greate banquettynge hall John Gordon of Lochinvar, 
who hadde juste been to Ffrance wyth the Scottyshe 
rS- m S?S ni t° in search of a wyfe ; Gylbert Earle of 
Cassiks; David Vaus, abbot of Soulseat ; hys brother 

Ind <Wh US °l,^ ar "b ) arroc k ; wyth the lairds of Garlies 
hr‘L, by ' The talke as we ate our venison wyth weat 
bread was of howe the two Gallowaye lairds the Mac- 

A^vvfh f reUC V nd Mindork, were invad^ge 
^ ^ h of f ^f, S 'r° r i e ’ and howe the y had burned 

venation T b Brodlck I1 to the grounde. Bye their con¬ 
versation I knewe well that although mi lorde Maxwell 

Srk(Kirkcudbright) and^per 

he w a ?'hn y h th kynge had wrested ^om the Douglas 
rL 7 ' however > trulie loyal, and that there wai 

in iSFSJTE ^ J 7 n ? e just “ there bad beene 
Houglas. Sayme Str ° ngholde m the da y es of the Black 

should ^r FAR F , ROM YT that !• a howseless fryar, 
seen lm , teF complaynte, for mi lorde not havynge 

greatest courte,^ fy J^ en y eeres < treated us bothwith 
we wSSed e '- and gave us “ylum for as long as 

commanded th/ 8711 ” 86 to , us room es in the tower that 
wS g^Iw Th^ u tl ; C 11 r y ver 1°°kynge up to- 

mi lorde Maxwell-t^ff^^^ yeere I remayned with 

.against the Gordons of 
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Kenmuir, the Douglases of Drumlanrig, and the Agnews 
of Locknaw, havynge well concealed mi treasure casket 
in a safe spot upon the islande. Olde in yeeres, yet 
much fierce warfare dyd I see across the hylls and 
treacherous mosses of Gallowaye, often rydinge over 
the border agaynst the Englyshe with Malcolm who, 
lyke mi self, had readilie dofled' the habyt for the breast¬ 
plate. We beseiged the castel of Kenmuir, and tooke 
its lorde prisoner to Stirling, as also we dyd the lorde of 
Orcliardton, Willvam Cairns. 

" AT THYS TYME OURE KYNGE HENRI OF 
YNGOLANDE hadde shaken off the Holie Father’s 
authority, and the doctrynes of the reformed religion 
were wydelie spreadynge among the people. In Scot- 
lande, too, a greate'national change was unavoidabhe 
approachynge : for religious reformation hadde been 
long advancyng, and doctrynes in opposicion to the 
Romysh Faythe had been propogated in Gallowaye by 
the Gordons of Airds. The Bible, whych had been 
locked up from the layety by the clergy, was now pro¬ 
cured in numbers, and secrete mcetynges were be> nge 
held in the woodes to reade it, for even possession of a 
copie of the sacred booke was a penal offence. Of a 
vcritie the persecution was terrible, for mame were 

imprisoned or commyttcdtothefiames. 

*• TRFYF WAS A GOODLIE STRONGHOLDE, 
square, surrounded bye a barbican and flanked at each 
angle by a circular tower,—secured in fronte by a deep 
fosse and vallum, whyle the islande itself was sur¬ 
rounded by the rapid waters of the Dee river and mi 
lorde Maxwell, wyth the kynge’s authonty behind h , 
was the most powerfull of the lordes of Gallowaye. 

One night, however, we returned from ^>' n ^ ^;' i ns 
the Enelyshe from Locliwaben. Owr Gallowaye 
trooper; wwth Lochinvar at their head, had utterly 
routed a la?ge bodie of Somerset’s men and as in the 
1 1 rlnrrcr’s heels claUered on the drawbrydge 
of S Treyf y Malcolm, who hadde remayned, came forward 

brother, hadde been dyscovered. ^^^y of Tor- 
messenger liadde arryved from Helen. Lady oi 
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“ house, who was wyth the Couft in Edinburgh, to warn 
“ hym that hys majestie hadde sent an armed force on 
“ hys waye to us. Mi lorde Maxwell’s intencions regard- 
" ynge an alliance with Somerset to the detryment of the 
" Scottysche kynge hadde been betrayed by one of the 
“ conspyrators, Johnston of Lockwood, and the mes- 
" senger alleged that fyve thousande menne were already 
“ at Dumfrees wyth orders to storm and tayke Treyf, 
“ wyth mi lorde Maxwell, hys brother Malcolm and mi 
“ selfe, who comynge from Yngolande as we dyd, were 
“ beleeved to have been in the plotte, and to also arrest 
“ young Gordon of Lochinvar, Abbot Vaus of Soulseat and 
" Gylbert, Earle of Cassilis, at their various howses. Mi 


lorde Maxwell was absent wyth James, Earle of Bothwell 
at Earlston, but a messenger was sent in hotte haste to 
hym, while Malcolm and mi self tooke counsel as to 
how we should acte. Mi lordes' fayre daughter Mar¬ 
garet was in the castel, and we saw that to save her 
and owrselves we must all three flie. They were hastilie 
preparynge whyle I had gone in secrete to secure my 
precious casket, when the guard suddenlie announced 
that the advance guard of the kynge’s armie was already 
at Treyf Mains. Not an instant was to be lost; there- 
fore, compelled to leave mi ladie Lucrezia’s jewells in 
their safe hydynge playce, I sprang into the saddle of a 
ireshe charger, which one of the troopers led to me, 
and followynge Malcolm and the fayre Margaret, dashed 
across the drawbridge, and along the frail wooden brydge 
uiat connected the islande wyth the opposite banke. 
bcarce had mi horse’s hoofs touched the road than the 
weak supports of the brydge were knocked away, fell in 
peices in the ryver, and were swept down the streame 
whyle at the same instante the portcullis fell, and the 
rattling of chains tolde that the drawbrydge was drawne 

up and the strongholde isolated and rendered 
impregnable. 

™. T ? E *\ AYRE daughter OF MAXWELL 

proved a gude horsewoman and through the long darke 
JX* w ® a11 three rode our hardest, well knowynge 
capture meant either deathe or imprisonment in 

wac 'f , 5 n § eon ® °* Edinburgh. Indeed our departure 
Kl . 00ted and for some houres wo were liotlie pursued • 
Margaret Maxwell knewe the countrie as well as 
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“ any moss-trooper, ancf she led us safelie through the 
“ Glenkens into the gyant solitudes of Carsphairn ; then, 
" after a reste, taking a circular route, we rode along the 
“ wyld shore of Loch Doon, over the Rhinns of Kells, and 
“ across to Auchenmalg Bay, where we arryved in sadde 
“ plyght and exhausted on the second nyght. Through 
the whole of Gallowaye the kynge’s menne were search- 
“ ynge for us, and we hearde that mi lorde Maxwell hadde 
“ already fallen into their handes near Loch Ken, while 
“ Treyf was holding out against the beseigers. To remayne 
“ in Scotlande longer was impossible, although I greyved 
“ in secrete that I hadde no meanes by whych to recover 
' ‘ mi precious casket. Owrs was trulie a position of graveste 
“ peryll.” 


CHAPTER XVII 

CONTAINS FORBIDDEN KNOWLEDGE 

I HAD read almost to the end of old Godfrey’s record 
and I had written so much that my hand was tired ; 
but it was certainly an interesting story, and threw 
a new light upon Lucrezia Borgia and her crimes, as 
well as presenting us with a secret chapter of the history 
of the Dissolution of the Monasteries by Henry VIII. 
From an antiquarian point of view the record was 

therefore a most valuable find. 

Eager to learn the whole, I flung away my cigarette 
when only "half consumed, and again turned to, penning 
each word as I puzzled it out, and I now copy it out 

for you : 

«• WYTH A SUMME OF GOLDE dyd I brybe- a 
“ ffyshermanne to tayke us in hys boate to Maryport in 
“ Yngolande, where the wroth of Kyng James could not 
reache us. In companie, we travelled to Yorke, where 
" I lefte Malcolm and hys neice wyth their kynsmen who 
“ lyved close by the citie, and continued mi waye to London. 
•' fylled wyth regret that I hadde beene compelled to leave 
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" my treasure in hydynge *on account of a false suspicion 
*' agaynst me, and yet not darynge to return to Treyf nowe 
t that it was in possession of the hatefull lcynge's menne. 
' What towardness or intowardness I saw whyle at that 
castel on the Dee I need not informe you, or what adven- 
ti tures occurred to me in London, except to saye that 
" I soon became seized by a desyre to return to Italy, 
" the wh Y ch I d y<L journeying to Florence, and there 
„ reassumynge the religyous habyt and enterynge the 
Monastery of Certosa and am nowe endynge mi dayes 
“ wythyn the cloister there. 

" PLEASE IT YOU TO UNDERSTANDE mi reeder 
4 , that on enterynge thys monastery aforsayed I became 
„ trobyld wyth the past that I have penned in brief 
„ thys nynth daye of Februaryj 1542 all that happened to 
me, m order to leave on recorde the fiendish crimes ol 
the Borja ; to sliowe howe mi Ladie Lucrezia was but 
;; the unwillynge agent of Hys Holiness and the Duke 
„ t-esare; to affyrm that my connexion wyth the secret 
„ envenomynge was in mi poor ladie's interests and for her 
„ protection ; and lastlie, to leave on recorde the exact 

*'™-wr'^ hyn i, Treyf S grim walles where lie concealed 
“ 6 S , to S etlier wyth the secrete phyalls. the 

‘‘f^ 1 ^ C ^l ke K tha L C< ? ntayncs the en >eralds the wortlie of 
,«, the whyche be sufficient to found the fortune of a greate 

«. A®, touching the family of Borja, the evil they 

.« done 15 • he rem wrytten in thys Closed Booke. juste 
as it is wrytten in the solemn booke above the whych 
no marine can observe. ^ 

« e _ A 9 U . R S. E RESTETH upon all the borta 

.. ladl . e Lucrezia, so also there resteth a curse 

f 0 P r k kym who shaU attempt to take my ladies jewells 

“ von ZJT USeS ‘ Already the knowledge gained by 

.. Kv nSjr ^ mi recorde mus t prove fatall, as I have 

“ it were a< iist r ff Variled y ° U u in< l uisitive reeder ; therefore 

««the tnot^L^ y ?K S ? Ught n ° further to understande 
•If®^ ot wh * re the treasure lieth hydden. Still as 

“ recorde^thp that , lt: ^ m Y hounden dutie to playce on 
“ tbit ml w! Sp0t ™ here the ^^t lieth concealed now 
“ mave^o^tf f° ? h ? rt a Spanne * in order that the jewells 

“ whych iLforp 1 ^ f ° r eVer * 1 ' Vryte these instructions 
«■ ful . y Auf f • actynge upon, you must note very care¬ 
fully otherwise the secrete playce of concealment can 
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“ never be dyscovered. And further be it recollected that 
"the jewells have upon them the bloode of innocent 
" victyms and that a curse will fall upon the fynder pro- 
“ vydynge they are not solde and halfe the proceeds gyven 
“ to the poore. Heed ye thys ! 

" ITEM : DIRECTIONS FOR RECOVERYNGE 

" THE CASKET 


" Go unto the castel at half paste three of the clocke 
" when the sunne shynes on September the seventeenth 
" and followe the shadow of the easte angle of the keep 
" fortie and three payees from the edge of the inner moat, 
" then with the face turned strayght towardes Bengaim 
“ walke fyftie and sixe payees. Seeke there, for mi ladie 
" Lucrezia’s treasure is hydden at a playce no manne 
" knoweth sayve Malcolm Maxwell, but the secrete of 
“ whych thou mayest dyscover if thou wilt agayne face 
" dethe. 

“ But heed thys mi warning, ye who hast gayned thys 
" knowledge. Evil be upon ye and eternall purgatorie if 
" ye dare take mi ladie’s treasure for your owne uses 
" wythout devotynge halfe to actes of charitie. 

" Seeke both at Treyf and in the layke at Croylande 
" and thy diligance shall be well rewarded. 

«• item • HOW TO DYSCOVER THE PLACE 

"AT TREYF 


" Firste fynde a piece of ruined wall of greate stones, 
" one bearinge a circle cut upon it as large as a raanne s 
" hande. Then measuring fyve payees towards the 

" barbican fynde-” 


The next page contained the quaint ending which I 

have already reproduced. . 

A page of The Closed Book was missing ! The most 

important page of all ! , . 

The folios containing the secret record ■\\cie not 

numbered like the rest of the volume, but on closely 

examining the place I found that the important folio 

of vellum had been torn out. , , , • . 

Was it possible that Selby had read the book JuT 
as I had done, and having gained the secret had ab- 
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stracted the leaf whereon minute directions for the 
recovery of the treasure had been written ? I recol¬ 
lected that he had been seized by symptoms of poison- 
big— a clear proof that he had been examining the 
envenomed pages. 

Suddenly recollecting, I turned back to the two 
roughly-drawn plans in the centre of the record, wonder¬ 
ing if either would give a clue to the whereabouts of 
the treasure. The reason of the word " treyf ” that 
was scrawled in the margin of one of them and had 
so puzzled me, was now rendered plain. The plan 
no doubt concerned the ancient Castle of Treyf and 
it seemed more than likely that by its aid I might succeed 
m discovering the hiding-place of the Borgia emeralds 
and the phial of Lucrezia’s secret poison. 

The other plan, bearing no name and no distinguishing 
mark, told me nothing. 6 

The secret of the hidden treasure was what old God¬ 
frey Lovel had written, and he being the only person 
aware of the place of concealment of the casket and 
its priceless contents, had conceived it to be his duty 
to leave that record, yet so to guard it that any who 

ously t0 °^ en ^ osed Book would die mysteri- 

f y con ?P ar fd the directions given as far as the missing 
folio with the transcript I had made, and found no 

ft T r V T he . n . Cl °i in§ : the P rcc,ous book and packing 
safe t0 ° k * t0 thC hotel ‘ mana gcr to be placed in his 

.^ rtainI y the stor y therein written was a remark- 
at Crowi a nT r A^K reS We T a PP arentJ y concealed both 

fnlirT ? Ab £ ey and at Tn y t - Yet the missing 

Si®. ?as tantalizing. Just as the minute direc? 
commit he recovery of the Borgia emeralds were 

y broke off - ieaving me utteri y 

C oul d it be possible that those who had formed 
is remarkable plot to obtain the book actually knew 
of its contents? To me it seemed very much ^ 
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though they did, and further that the man Selby had 
abstracted the missing folio. If he had, then he was 
in possession of the actual secret of where the casket 
was concealed ! 

What I had read of the great treasures of the once- 
magnificent Abbey of Crowland, and of the emeralds 
of the notorious Lucrezia Borgia aroused my eagerness 
to commence a real treasure-hunt in earnest. You, 
my reader, know quite well how stories of buried treasure 
always interest you, especially when you recollect that 
gold, silver, and gems do not perish, and that in the 
times when there were no banks, safe-deposits, vaults 
or even fire-proof safes, people were compelled to hide 
their wealth in cavities in walls or bury it in the ground, 
the secret of its hiding-place being often carried to 
the grave by the concealer. Again in the troublous 
times in England, during the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries and the civil wars, every one hid his wealth for 
fear of seizure. A glance at the correspondence from 
King Henry VIII’s Commissioners to Thomas Crom¬ 
well, now preserved in the British Museum, and reporting 
the dissolution of the various monasteries, shows quite 
plainly that the abbots and monks hid the greater 
part of their treasures before the arrival of the King's 
men, and that the search made for them was usually 
in vain, so ingeniously did they contrive their places 
of concealment. It must also be recollected that the 
monasteries were the richest institutions in England 
and that the altars and images of the abbeys were for 
the most part adorned with gold and gems. Many 
of the images of Our Lady are known to have been 
of solid silver and life-size. Little of this enormous 
wealth of hidden treasure has yet been discovered. 
Where, therefore, is it, unless buried in the earth ? 
The treasure of the Abbot of Crowland was, according 
to old Godfrey’s chronicle, hidden in the fish-pond 
or in that vicinity, a treasure the very list of which 
caused one to marvel, including as it did the great altar 
of silver which dated from the thirteenth century; 
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the great chalice of gold, the gift of Thomas of Barnack ; 
four chalices of silver; five patens, an alms-basin, 
eight cups, and an image of Our Lady—all of silver; 
with two candlesticks, three cups, and five crucifixes 
in gold, as well as two silver boxes filled with precious 
stones. Surely, even with the law of treasure-trove 
as bogey before us, such a valuable collection was worth 
searching for! 

But somehow I could not help being more attracted 
by the treasure at Treyf. The crafty old Godfrey had 
written that record so that the treasure he had concealed 
in Scotland should not become altogether lost. 

That afternoon I took train to Cromer, and in a 
Gazetteer there I discovered that the place called Treyf 
was really Threave Castle, a very historic pile of ruins 
situated on an island in the river Dee in the vicinity 
of the town of Castle Douglas, district of Galloway. 
1 his information was most gratifying, for it so happened 
that my old friend Major Fenwicke had a fine shoot¬ 
ing with a splendid old mansion called “ Crailloch ” 

0 u ly ^^ een ™ Ues or so awa y* and 1 knew that I 
should be welcomed if I wished to make it my head¬ 
quarters. J 


?Tr retU ^ t( ? ? herin g ha m. I wrote a letter 
to Wyman telling him briefly of the discovery I had 

made and by the same post wrote to Fenwicke, announc- 

ing that I was eager to pay him a visit as soon as he 

botb of us> 1 “Pained nothing of my 
object for if one starts to search for buried treasure one 
is apt to be met with considerable sarcasm and ridicule. 

\ !] a V n my P° ssession facts that 
S not j? e deputed facts which had resulted in a 
cunous and apparently well-organized conspiracy. 

knlwT. P °i S ? n , ed pag f . held me terrified, now that I 
Knew how fatal was their contact. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

LADY JUDITH SPEAKS 

T HE table d'hote that evening differed little from 
that at any other seaside hotel. The majority 
of the guests were holiday-makers from London. A 
few were middle-aged men of means who had come there 
for golf, and who formed a clique apart. 

Therefore, on this night, I left the table quickly, 
and went forth to stroll up over the golf-links in the 
direction of Weybourne. 

I wondered what Wyman had discovered regarding 
the disappearance of the Earl of Glenelg and his 
connexion with The Closed Book. 

Noyes, too, had continued a careful watch upon the 
house in Harpur Street, where, I had no doubt, the 
book had been regained by some professional thief. 
Selby evidently believed that a burglary had been 
committed, yet feared to inform the police because 
the only thing taken chanced to be a piece of stolen 
property. Hence he could only sit down and abuse 
his ill-luck. Noyes had certainly very neatly check¬ 
mated the conspirators, whoever they were or what¬ 
ever their object—the latter apparently being the 

recovery of the hidden gold. 

For the present, eager as I was to commence investi¬ 
gations, I could only wait. 

The sun had set as I walked over the cliffs, and the 
way was lonely and well suited to my train of thought. 

Having gone about three-quarters of a mile on that 
unfrequented path, I ascended again to the top of the 
cliff, to a hedgerow with a gate. # 

When I was close upon it, I saw a woman s figure 
outlined against the clear after-glow, and my heart 
for a moment stood still. 

I drew nearer, when our eyes met. 

No. I was not mistaken ! She was the girl I had 
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seen pass along Harpur Street that night, the woman 
from whose lips had come that exclamation of 
despair. 

For a few seconds I believed that my constant thoughts 
of her had caused my vision to play some trick, but 
I again reassured myself that it was actually Lord 
Glenelg's daughter. 

, Why had she followed me there ? Her face was still 
pale, and her eyes betrayed a deep, all-consuming 
anxiety. 

All these details I took in at a single glance. The 
all-important question was whether it were wisdom to 
speak to her. 

We were strangers. Perhaps she had not noticed 
me on that night in London—in all probability she had 
not. Yet if she were unaware of my existence why 
should she follow me to Norfolk ? 

To speak might not be a very diplomatic move, but 
I suddenly recollected her despair at seeing the mys¬ 
terious sign of the bear, and her father’s apparent 
disregard of her future. 

Such being the case, ought we not to be acquainted ? 

This argument decided me, and with some hesitation 

I raised my hat after I had passed through the gate 

to where she stood, and begged to be allowed to introduce 
myself. ' 


She frowned with displeasure, and next moment I 
saw I had made a false move. 

I really have not the pleasure of your acquain- 
lan 5 ?’ S1 f» s " e answered in a musical voice, but with 
a chilly hauteur. “ I am not in the habit of accepting 
self-introductions from strangers,” she added. 

. rep y ,’ if a trifle superior in tone, was neverthe- 
less the only one that could be expected. 

7 , tk e honour of knowing you only by sight, I 

ff™*' . 1 We , I } t ,. on q uickI y. eager to remove her false 
unpressjon. My name is Allan Kennedy-” 

vr T7 „ s1 ??, interrupting me. ” You are 

. Kennedy I and her face blanched in an instant. 
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“ That is my name,” I answered, much surprised at 
its effect upon her. But taking up the cue quickly I 
said, " Perhaps I need say nothing further, save that 
our interests are identical.” 

She looked puzzled and declared that she did not 
understand. , 

“ Then forgive me if I mention a matter that must 
be distasteful to you, for I only do so in order to show 
how desirous I am of becoming your friend if, after 
inquiries about me, you will allow me,” I said. “ Do 
you recollect the other night dressing in clothes that 
were not your own, and, accompanied by your father 
the Earl, paying a secret visit to a certain street in 
Bloomsbury ? ” 

Her face fell. She held her breath, wondering how 
much I knew. 

" Do you recollect, too, how heavily the rain fell, 
and how you turned from Theobald's Road into Harpur 
Street in search of something ? You saw the sign— 
the stuffed bear-cub in the window—the fatal sign. 
Do you deny it ? ” 

She was silent. Her lips twitched, but for a few 
moments no sound came from them. She was dumb¬ 
founded, and unable to speak. At last she stammered : 

“ I know! I know! But why do you torture me 
like this ? ” she cried, “ you who evidently know the 
truth.” 

” Unfortunately I do not know the truth, I de¬ 
clared. " I may as well tell you, however, that I over¬ 
heard your exclamation when your eyes fell upon the 
sign, and I followed you both home to Grosvenor 
Street, determined that if you would allow me I would 
stand your friend. Because of that I have ventured 
to introduce myself to you this evening. 

“My friend!” she echoed. "Ah! it is all very 
well to offer me your assistance, Mr. Kennedy ; but I 
fear it can be of no avail. My enemies are stronger 

than you are. They have crushed all the life out of me. 
My future is hopeless—utterly hopeless,” she sighed. 
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" Ah! no, there is always hope. Besides, I am 
utterly in the dark as to the meaning of your words. 
You have heard of me, have you not ? ” 

" I have read your books,” was her answer, “ and 
my father has spoken of you.” 

“ He has spoken of me in connexion with the sign 
placed in that window in Bloomsbury ? ” I suggested. 

She nodded. 

" He is a friend of Mr. Selby’s ? ” I ventured. 

“ I believe so.” 

" Do you not then see the truth of my suggestion 
that, our interests being in common, we should estab¬ 
lish friendly relations whereby we may defeat our 
enemies ? ” I asked. 

“ I admit the truth of the argument entirely,” was 
her response after a few moments’ consideration. “ And 
although I recognize your kindness in offering to stand 
my friend, I cannot see how either of us can benefit. 
I must suffer—till my death.” [5 

” Your death ! ” I cried. ” Don’t speak like that. I 
know how completely you have fallen into the hands 
of these mysterious enemies of yours. Yet I would 
urge you not to despair. Trust in me to assist you 
in every way in my power. Be frank with me, and tell 
me everything ; then we will form some plan to combat 
this plot—for plot it seems to be.” 

“ Be frank with you ! ” she cried in a tone of dismay, 
but quickly recovered herself. ” With you—of all 
men ! ” 

“ Wh'y not with me ? ” I asked in great surprise at 
her manner. " Surely I am not your enemy ? ” 

♦ ” If you are not at this moment, you have been in 
the past.” 

“ How so ? ” I asked, amazed. 

** You would have brought death upon me if you 
could,” she cried huskily. “ I was only saved by the 
protection of Providence.” 

“ I really don’t know what you mean ! ” I^cried. 
“ I have only seen you . once before on that wet night 
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in London. Yet you actually accuse me of being your 
enemy ! ” , 

“ No,” she said in a hard voice. “ My words are 
not an accusation. The fault, I feel certain, was not 
your own, but you might easily have encompassed 
my death without ever knowing it.” 

“ I really don’t understand,” I exclaimed. “ Will 
you not speak more plainly ? I am only desirous of 
being your friend. We both have enemies—you and 
I. Therefore if we join forces, we may succeed in 
combating them.” 

" Then I can only presume you have followed me 
here in order to put this proposal to me ! ” she said in 
a tone of indignation. 

“ I have certainly not followed you,” was my quick 
response.' “ Indeed I believed that it was you who had 
followed me ! I am staying at Sheringham, and had 
not the least idea you were in the neighbourhood.” 

“ The same with me,” she replied. “ My father and 
I are staying with my uncle Lord Aldborough, at Sax- 
lingham, and I strolled over here this evening as far 
as the sea. Then our meeting must have been quite 
accidental.” 

“ When did you arrive ? ” 

“ Yesterday.” 

" And your father may have come down here m 
order to be able to watch me?” I suggested. 

She did not reply, although her troubled breast 
heaved and fell quickly in agitation. 

“ I know that you hesitate to accept me as your 
friend,” I went on earnestly. “ But before your final 
decision I would urge you to seek some information 
about me, for I can only repeat what I have already 
said, that our interests ^are the same, and that we 
should defend ourselves.” 


“From what ?” 

“ From the evil which you fear may fall upon you, 
answered, recollecting her words in Harpur Street. 
“ Ah ! no ! ” she cried bitterly. " It is useless for 
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you to tell me this—perfectly useless ! I, alas ! know 
the truth. Before to-morrow/' she added in a hoarse 
voice, “ I shall have ceased to trouble you ! ” 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE HAND AND THE GLOVE 

S OME grave mystery enveloped both the Earl and 
his daughter ; of that I felt absolutely convinced. 
Her attitude towards me was one of fear. She be¬ 
lieved me to be her enemy. What reason she had for 
such suspicion was an, enigma. 

" I really don’t understand you,” I exclaimed, after 
a pause. “You do not trouble me, for until I saw 
you by chance passing in the street, we were entire 
strangers ! ” 

“ No benefit can be obtained by discussing the mat¬ 
ter,” she answered. “ Why were you watching in 
Harpur Street if not to witness my despair ? ” 

“ I had a motive in watching,” I answered. 

" Of course you had. You cannot deny that. My 
father has already spoken of you, and told me 
everything.” 

“And he is still triumphant?” I queried, recol¬ 
lecting his expression of satisfaction on seeing the fatal 
sign. ' 

She was silent, her lips set closely, her face turned 

towards the open expanse of grey sea. 

Am I not right in suggesting that your enemy is 

a person named Selby, and that he-” 

“Who told you that ? ” she cried. " How did you 
know ? ” 

‘ By my own observations,” I replied, secretly 
gratified that she should have thus betrayed the truth. 

Ah ! ” she sighed. “ I see ! I was not mistaken. 
You are not my friend, Mr. Kennedy.” 
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But I am, I declared. " Give me an opportunity 
of proving my friendship. You apparently believe 
that I am implicated in some plot against you, but I 
swear I am innocent of it all. I myself am a victim 
of some extraordinary conspiracy—just as you are ! ” 

She looked me straight in the face as though hesitating 
whether she dared speak the truth. Next instant, 
however, she turned the conversation into a different 
channel. She seemed eager to escape from my cross- 
examination ; while I, on my part, became determined 
to obtain from her the truth and to convince her of 
my good intentions. 

I was in a difficulty, because to reveal my connexion 
with The Closed Book might upset all my plans. For 
aught I knew she might inform the man Selby, who, 
gaining knowledge of my presence in England, would 
suspect that the precious volume had come again into 
my possession. Therefore I was compelled to retain 
my secret, and,, by so doing was, of course, unable to 
convince her of my intention to be her friend. 

Mine was a painful position, just as painful as hers. 
For some reason quite unaccountable she held me in 
terror, and now that dusk was darkening to night was 
in haste to return to Saxlingham, about three miles 
distant. It was apparent that my admission of hav¬ 
ing watched her and her father in Harpur Street had 
aroused her suspicion of me—a suspicion which no 
amount of argument or assertion would remove. 

She was disinclined to discuss the matter further, 
and called her dog “ Rover," preparatory to taking 
leave of me. 

" You must excuse me, Mr. Kennedy,” she said, 
with a smile, the first I had seen on that sad face. 

" But it is growing late, and it will be dark before I 
get back." 

“ May I not walk with you half the distance ? ” I 
urged. 

" No," she responded. " It would be taking you 
right out of your way for Sheringham. I have known 
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the roads about here ever since I was a child, and 
therefore have no fear.” 

“Well,” I said, putting forth my hand, " I can only 
hope, Lady Judith, that when next we meet you will 
have learnt that, instead of being your enemy, I am 
your friend.” 

She placed her hand in mine rather timidly, while 
she replied with a sigh : 

“ Ah ! if I could only believe that you speak the 
truth ! ” 

" It is the truth ! ” I cried. “ You are in distress, 
and although you decline to allow me to assist you, 
I will show you that I have not lied to you to-night. 
Recollect, Lady Judith, that I am your friend, ready 
to render you any assistance ; only on your part I 
want you to give me a promise.” 

“ And what is that ? ” she faltered. 

“ That you will tell no one that you met me. Re¬ 
member that, although you are not aware of it, your 
enemies are mine." 

For a moment she was silent, then she answered in 
a low voice : 

“Very well, Mr. Kennedy. If you wish it, I will 
say nothing. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” I answered, and she turned from 
me with a sad smile of farewell, and with her dog 
leaping by her side made her way over the brow of 
the hill, while I, after watching until she had dis¬ 
appeared from view, turned and walked in the opposite 
direction. 

The truth dawned slowly upon me as I went along : 
I was in love with her ! The sweetness and fortitude of 
her character appealed to me in all the freshness and 
perfection of what a true woman should be. 

I cared nothing for the repugnance she felt towards 
myself, because I knew that it must be the outcome of 
some vile calumny or some vague suspicion. We had 
met, and I loved her. 

As I passed back along the narrow path over the 
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cliffs, my face set towards the gathering night, I calmly 
examined my life and saw now that I still stood yet 
in the morning of life, and I felt that energy was indeed 
everything. 

It was energy that had helped to advance me beyond 
my years ; it was energy which was giving me position 
and popularity with the reading public ; and it was 
by energy alone that I could secure the glorious prize 
that I had asked of life—love endowed with all nobility, 
tenderness, and truth. 

In any case, whether she became mine or not, I 
loved her with my whole heart ; and to know that I 
could love again, in spite of all the past, was in itself 
both comfort and delight. 

I was striding onward when of a sudden a terrible 
truth flashed upon me—so terrible that I halted and 
cried aloud in blank dismay. 

For the first time I recollected that the gloves I was 
wearing were those I had worn while handling those 
envenomed pages. I had held her uncovered hand in 
farewell, grasping it in earnestness for the space of 
several minutes. Was it possible that sufficient of 
the secret venom of the Borgias could actually have 
been absorbed by the porous leather to act with deadly 
effect upon any person touched by the gloves ? Those 
who are sceptical regarding the secret poisoning of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries should read its thou¬ 
sand pages, 1 for they throw a remarkable light upon 
this strange story that my own personal experience 
enables me to tell. 

I recollected the strange symptoms that had twice 
seized me, and remembered Pellegrini’s diagnosis, and 
it occurred to me that my touch upon the hand of the 
woman whom I had in such curious circumstances 
grown to love might actually be fatal. The deadliness 
of that secret poison which, according to ancient legend, 
was obtained from the foam of a bear poisoned by 

1 Secrets d'etat de Venis. d la fin du XV' el au XVI' Sidcle, par 
Vladimir Lamansky. St. Petersburg, 1884. 
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arsenic, was proverbial, and I must confess that the 
reading of the secrets contained in The Closed Book 
had excited my imagination to the utmost pitch. 

Halting there, my face turned towards the twinkling 
lights of Sheringham village, I became seized by the 
haunting suspicion that the contact of her small soft 
hand with mine might have been baneful, even poison¬ 
ous ; therefore, I turned and hurried back over the 
mile or so of winding footpath which I had already 
traversed. 

In breathless fear I hurried past the spot where we 
had met, on across The Quag and the broad heath of 
Salthouse in the direction of Wiveton, which an old 
man at Kelling had pointed out as the most direct way 
to Saxlingham. I was passing through a small spinney 
when of a sudden I heard the bark of a dog. 

Next moment the truth was plain. The collie had 
mounted guard beside his mistress, who had fallen at 
the roadside. 

I dropped upon my knees, and, taking off my glove9 
and casting them aside, I proceeded to investigate whether 
her heart were still beating. 

You may well imagine how eager I was to ascertain 
the truth, and to detect any sign of life. 

There was none. Her position showed that she had 
stumbled and fallen helpless in a heap, struck down 
suddenly by that secret poison which after three 
centuries still retained its fearful potency. 

I took her hands in mine. They were icy cold. 
I touched her brow, and found it was equally chilly. 
The body had no warmth, and as far as I could dis¬ 
tinguish, there was no respiration. 

Was it really possible that my contact had killed her! 

Rover went sniffing across to where I had tossed 
one of my gloves, and ere I could prevent him had 
taken it m his mouth, as dogs will often do. He laid 
himself out full length with it between his paws, but 
1 was too intent upon the condition of the girl to 
endeavour to regain the fatal glove from him. 
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I moved her arms slowly. I chafed her cheeks, 
that were already cold as marble ; and although ten 
minutes passed no sign of animation did she betray— 
no sign of heart-beating or of inflation of the lungs. 

Then a strange sound behind me caused me to glance 
round, and I saw “ Rover " roll upon his side with his 
legs drawn up. He gave one long low moan and next 
moment the poor animal was dead—a victim like his 
unfortunate young mistress, with my glove lying just 
beyond reach of his forepaw. 

Sight of this aroused me to immediate action. If 
Lady Judith were dead, then I had unconsciously 
murdered her ! 

Fortunately I am physically strong; therefore 
taking her frail unconscious form in my arms and carry¬ 
ing her a little distance beyond the wood, where the 
light was better. 

Then on a grass bank beside the road I laid her down 
again with my coat beneath her head to form a pillow. 

Again I watched her, there being just sufficient light 
to allow me to distinguish her features, and as I did so 
I thought I saw her countenance relax slightly. 

I placed my hand upon her heart, and felt a feeble 
almost imperceptible pulsation there. 

There n was still left a single spark of life. 


CHAPTER XX 

WALTER WYMAN IS UNREASONABLE 

S PRINGING to mv feet I glanced around, and saw 
in the distance a light, and, leaving her, went across 
a turnip field and then two pastures, making straight 
for it, which turned out to be in a window in a 
good-sized house, called Swan Lodge, where I asked 
for assistance. 
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A horse was at once saddled and a man sent on it 
for the nearest doctor, at Holt village, about two miles 
away, while I conducted the occupier of the house and 
two other young men to the spot where Lady Judith 
was lying. 

I told them nothing save that I had in passing dis¬ 
covered her and the dog. The utmost caution was 
necessary, for at all hazards the Earl ought not to 
know that I had discovered his daughter; neither 
should he have any suspicion that her sudden seizure 
was due to the venom of The Closed Book, the same 
that had so nearly caused the death of the mysterious 
Selby. 

When we reached the spot we found her just as I 
had left her. 

The occupier of Swan Lodge, a man of middle age, 
spoke to her, but she made no response. One of the 
men held a stable lantern, and by its light we examined 
her face, but saw no other sign of returning conscious¬ 
ness. The action of the heart was much more pro¬ 
nounced, however, than when I had left her, and that 
aroused hope within us. 

The man whom I had called upon identified her as 
soon as he set eyes on her, saying in great surprise: 

‘ Why, it’s actually Lady Judith Gordon, old Lord 
Aldborough’s niece. She’s evidently visiting at Sax- 
lingham, although she hasn’t been there for these 
last five or six years. She was quite a girl when last 
I saw her—how she’s grown, to be sure ! ” 

I let him wander on while we awaited the arrival of 
Doctor Lynn, and discovered that the Earl of Glenelg 
seldom came to see his brother-in-law. 

People do say that there’s some mystery about the 
old gentleman,” he added. “ I remember years ago 
when he used to be down here a good deal seeing his 
sister, old Lady Aldborough, that there was a lot of 
queer gossip about him.” 

«'* A™* about the young lady here ? ” I inquired. 

Oh, I've heard nothing against her, of course. She 
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was a mere slip of a girl then, and used to walk out 
with her governess. But how beautiful she has grown! 
I heard only the other day that she’d become engaged 
to somebody, but how true the report is I don't know. 
Old Reuben Dixon, the squire of Huntworth, told 
me.” 

” Who was the man mentioned ? ” I asked. 

“ He didn’t know. Some young nobleman abroad, 
he seemed to think.” 

“ A foreigner ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ So he said. But I'm not inclined to believe it. 
The Earl would never let her marry a foreigner. 
He's too good an Englishman for that, every one 
knows.” 

I did not pursue the subject further, although as 
father and daughter passed much of their time abroad, 
I thought that such an engagement was quite within 
the bounds of possibility. 

Although, as became a total stranger, I tried not to 
show any undue anxiety regarding Lady Judith’s critical 
condition, nevertheless I watched her narrowly, and 
with the utmost satisfaction saw that her consciousness 
was gradually returning. 

Suddenly it struck me that she ought not to recognize 
me as her discoverer, as she would at once connect her 
sudden seizure with her contact with my hands—that 
is if she were aware of the existence of The Closed 
Book and the veil of mystery in which it was enveloped. 
No, she must not see me, hence I set to work to divine 
some means of escape. Yet I could not go away, my 
coat being still beneath her head. 

Half an hour had passed, and the doctor had not 
arrived ; therefore, as though a sudden idea occurred 
to me, I induced one of the men to exchange his coat 
for mine and then walked down the road a short dis¬ 
tance, announcing my intention to go and meet the 
doctor. 

It had grown quite dark now; therefore, having 
walked a quarter of a mile, I leapt over a gate and 
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struck away across the country back in the direction of 
Sheringham. 

What else could I do ? I had left her in the hands 
of persons who at least were respectable and who knew 
her, and besides I was well aware that the poison had 
not proved fatal. To have betrayed myself to her 
would only have aroused her suspicion of me in a 
still more acute form. 

My walk was dark and more than once I lost my 
way, until at length just as midnight chimed and the 
hall-porter was closing the doors of the Grand, I 
entered with my clothes wet and torn, presenting, 
I fear, a rather disreputable figure for a guest at a first- 
class hotel. 

What, I wondered, did the occupier of Swan Lodge 
and his men think of my disappearance ? Surely 
they would surmise that in the darkness I had lost my 
way back. 

That night I slept little. Before my eyes I had con¬ 
stantly that pale tragic face, just as previously visions 
of that woman’s countenance I had seen in the Prior’s 
study in Florence seemed ever before me. Was it 
by intuition that I knew that both these two women 
were destined to influence my life ? I think it must 
have been, for while I loved the one I held the other 
in a constant indefinable terror. 

In order to keep up communication with Lady Judith 
I wrote to her next morning, a brief little note express¬ 
ing a hope that she arrived back safely, and adding 
m y?f re that she would allow me, in secret if not 
publicly, to stand as her friend. I reminded her of her 
assurance to say nothing to the Earl regarding her 

meeting with me, and relied upon the promise she had 
given me. 

This letter I addressed to Saxlingham Hall, having 
learned that it would be delivered that same evening. 

At noon Walter Wyman unexpectedly walked into 
my room, and throwing himself down upon the couch 
m the window exclaimed : 
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" Well, old chap, what does this extraordinary book 
contain after all ? ” 

I took the transcript from the place where I had 
hidden it, and seating myself on the edge of the table 
read it through to him. 

“ Hang it ! " he exclaimed when I had finished. 
“ Then we may, if we are persevering and careful, 
actually discover this great treasure.” 

“ Exactly,” I answered. " My suggestion is that we 
lose no time in making preliminary observations at the 
two spots mentioned by the man who hid it from his 
enemies.” 

” And supposing we found it ? Would it benefit 
us, having in view the law of treasure-trove ? ” was 
Walter's very practical inquiry. 

" Not very much, perhaps,” I admitted. " But we 
should at least clear up a mystery that has puzzled the 
world for ages—the actual existence of the Borgia poison 
and its antidote, besides rescuing Lucrezia Borgia’s 
emeralds, and at the same time discovering the real 
motive of the strange conspiracy surrounding the 

book.” 

“I quite agree with that,” exclaimed my friend ; 
” but does it not strike you that we are considerably 
handicapped by that folio being missing—the very 
page of all others most important ? Besides, this 
man Selby has, in all probability, read the chronicle, 
and therefore knows probably more than we do. 

" That I grant you.” I said. V But nevertheless I 
somehow feel that we ought to search both at Crow- 
land, which is within easy reach of this place, and at 
Threave, in Scotland.” And I explained how I had 
written to Fenwicke asking that we might both be 

allowed to come up and visit him. 

" You certainly haven't let the grass grow under your 
feet,” he said, taking a cigarette. " I think with you 
that we ought to try Threave, seeing that the plan 
is evidently of the spot. But we are unable to do 
anything till the 17th of September, when we ought 
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to be there at three o'clock in the afternoon, according 
to the directions given." 

" We have still three weeks, then,” I remarked. " In 
that case we might go over to Crowland first and look 
around there. In all probability the other plan is 
meant to indicate where the treasure of the abbey is 
concealed.” 


” By Jove! ” he exclaimed, taking the transcript 
from my hand. ” This list of things is sufficient to 
make one’s mouth water—isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” I laughed. “ We ought, if we act in a cir¬ 
cumspect manner, to be able to make a secret search. 
The one thing to avoid is public interest. The instant 
anybody suspects what we are after, the affair will 
get into the papers, and not only will our chance of 
success be gone, but our enemies, whoever they are, 
will know that The Closed Book is again in our 
possession.” 

‘ I quite follow you,” he said, with sydden serious¬ 
ness. ” We’ll go to Crowland to-night, to see if the 
plan tallies with any landmark now existing. It’s a 
pity the old chap who wrote the record didn't label 
it, like he did the other.” 

“ He may have wanted to give the plan, but hold 
back the secret from anyone who casually opened the 
book, I suggested. " You see, the volume has evi¬ 
dently been preserved for centuries in the library of 
the Certosa Monastery at Florence—the house in 
which old Godfrey Lovel died—and being written in 

uid linghsh could not, of course, be translated by the 
Italian monks.” 


I wonder how many people have died through hand- 
ung those poisoned pages ! ” my friend observed. 

. “J 1 • I sa *d. “ It is impossible to tell.” 

And I related to him my strange adventure of the 
p evious night, and the manner in which Lady Judith 
kad been unintentionally poisoned. 

qaoti'k at! \ he cried ' up- “ You’ve actually 

seen her, and spoken to her ? ” 
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“ Certainly. She is charming, and I admit that 
I’ve fallen most desperately in love with her.” 

“ Love ?—you actually love her ? ” he demanded 
quite fiercely. 

“ Certainly. Is there any reason why I should not 
admire her ? ” 

“ Reason—reason ? I should rather think there 
was ! ” he answered in a hard voice. " Look here, 
I warn you that you’ll have to give up all thought 
of her if I’m to assist you in this rather risky enter¬ 
prise. Recollect I’m a man of my word,” he added 
firmly, looking me straight in the face. " That woman 
with whom you’ve fallen in love, as you call it, although 
you are scarcely acquainted with her, is your very 
worst enemy. I know her—you don’t. Give me your 
hand, and promise, old chap, you will never again 

mention her name to me.” 

“ But what proof have you of this ? " I asked, much 
surprised and not a little annoyed that he should speak 
of her like this. 

“ Proof that one day I will reveal to you,” he answered 
mysteriously. "I’ve not been investigating this affair 
in London without discovering several very extraor¬ 
dinary facts—facts that you shall know before long. 
When you do, you won’t give credence to them without 
proof. That you’ll have soon enough—never fear.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


WE MAKE PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 

W YMAN, although mysterious and full of dark 
hints, refused to explain all he knew. 

“ What I have discovered is a personal matter, 
facts that concern myself alone,” he said. “ The 
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conspiracy regarding The Closed Book is certainly a 
most extraordinary and far-reaching one, but we may 
outwit these people who appear to have found, just as 
we have—the existence of a valuable treasure." 

" They have no idea that The Closed Book is again 
in my possession ? " I asked. 

“ None whatever. The volume was stolen from 
Harpur Street, of course, and they are puzzled to 
know into whose hands it has fallen. All the chief 
dealers in manuscripts in London—Quaritch, Maggs, 
Trggaskis, Dobell, and the others—have been warned 
that if the ‘ Arnoldus ’ is offered them it is stolen 
property.” 

" Well, it is not very likely that any of them will 
ba ve ^ be - °^ er * ^ will be kept in a safe place now 
I have it in my possession again, you may depend upon 

tllclt. 


„ " We’ll go back to Peterborough to-night," he said, 
and visit Crowland to-morrow.” 

“ Before we go we had better take a tracing of the 
unnamed plan, ' I suggested. " It may assist us, and 
yet it may on the other hand, be a plan of an entirely 

? ne thing ’ however > is certain,namely, 
that it had been drawn there with some distinct object 
just as the plan marked ‘ Treyf.' ” ■ * 

J° tbi * he ^eed, and together we carefully traced 
the rough plan m question. It was merely an arrange- 

nnthW* and n ^ m6raJs which told us absolutely 
mm/ k ’ WG b ° th felt half convinced that it 
wm St h H°r h0 r + u° n ? ern the Crowland treasure, which 
destroyed he me the Abbey WaS dissolved and 

boroueh ^ C f ly dinner ' we left for p eter- 

eten TnT g n baCk T at the Angel ^ before 
mvself W t . raveU ? 1 &* I carried the " Arnoldus" 
landing’ Ut ° UT - botel 1 again transferred it to the 

to be areu 'l ^ “i un P tions ‘he hotel-keeper 
Nevt™ ° l 33 lts value was considerable. 

Xt morning we drove out about seven miles to 
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Crowland, a fen village with the ancient Abbey, a 
venerable pile which even in its present gaunt decay 
displays mute evidence of a long-past glory. 

As we stood before its restored tower and great ruined 
roofless aisles, where arches still remain that are the 
wonder of the modem builder, we could not help re¬ 
flecting on the vicissitudes through which the grand 
old place had passed from its foundation, a.d. 713, as 
a memorial to the Saxon Saint Guthlac, down to its 
dissolution by Henry VIII. Because of its isola¬ 
tion in that great marsh, it was for centuries a place of 
refuge, where the monks were engaged in a noble and 
great work, employed in prayer, writing manuscripts, 
building bridges, making roads, or constructing by 
degrees that noble monument to the glory of God, the 
great Abbey, the nursing mother of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, and the very centre of Christian life in the 
fens of Lincolnshire. Though those venerable aisles 
are roofless, and the wonderful Early English life-sized 
statues in the western front of the nave are blackened 
by age and crumbling to decay; though all trace of 
the original dimensions of the place are lost in the 
ill-kept and weedy churchyard surrounding it, the old 
pile is still one of the noblest buildings in England, 
wonderful in its station, unique in its beauty, and a 
valuable relic of Christian devotion, interesting to the 
architect, the historian, and the antiquary. 

The sacristan told us that the vast structure, con¬ 
sisting of the porch, western tower, and north aisle, 
with the ruins of the nave, did not represent one-fourth 
of the original Abbey church. Indeed, the grey, time- 
stained building which we stood before was little more 
than the north aisle of the church attached to the 
Abbev and therefore conveyed no more adequate idea 
of the extent of the monastic building than the ruins 
of a domestic chapel will of the castle or mansion to 
which it was attached. At the time of the dissolution 
it was standing in all its glory, with the wooden roof 
of the now ruined nave richly gilt, the great windows 
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full of fine stained glass, two grand organs, and an altar 
blazing with gold, silver and gems. 

The north aisle still remains roofed over, but unin¬ 
teresting, to do duty as the parish church ; but the 
magnificent nave is stripped, mutilated and open to 
the four winds of heaven, for what sacrilege the Com¬ 
missioners of Henry VIII did not commit in old Godfrey 
Lovel s day Oliver Cromwell's soldiers completed when 

‘ h a e I f n °™ ed , the P ,a “ and shattered the remaining 
"alls and windows in 1643. 

^henwe were alone I drew forth the transcript I 

order^hat' and re ~ read £ aloud to my companion in 
°£ d 1 4 memor y ml afrt be refreshed and that he 
should know the exact wording of what was written. 

We smiled at the simplicity of the old Abbot John 
sending Thomas Cromwell a present of his fen fish 

withoi tT^ ^ W ? uld be a PP eased a » d Pass by the Abbey 

" EX: "Sfi :< 

This, being translated, reads : 

■' SS S,fe e p r L^ p C S y 5 0r tor e m ^ tCr - 

words'" St t Tp 0f ffi e S b WaS T a fl0ria,ed a " d the 

Tomson gave ten mark for 1423 John 

tower, and it appeared that +i buildln ? °{ the Abbey 
was a prayer addr?f the m aigmal inscription 

“ T*«' •**£*£% 
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symmetry, surely furnished a striking instance of the 
uncertainty of all human labours. In the day when 
the soldier-monk Godfrey lived there it was the seat 
of devotion and learning, the abode of luxury and ease, 
possessing riches in abundance, and vessels for its 
use of the most costly description; now, except in 
that portion fitted as a church, it scarcely afforded 
shelter to a rook or daw, and the last remains of its 
once almost unparalleled magnificence were smoulder¬ 
ing silently and mingling with the soil on which they 
stood : 


(• 


Whilst in the progress of the long decay 
Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away. 


• » 


We turned again to the old chronicle of the monk 
who with the Abbot himself and his friend the Scotch 
monk Maxwell, had at midnight on the first of Decem¬ 
ber, 1538, concealed the greater part of the Abbey 

According to Godfrey’s statement, Malcolm had kept 
watch at the south door while the Abbot and himself 
had carried the three chests out and su nk them at 
the deepest part of the same pond in which he had 
previously concealed the Borgia jewels, namely, 1in the 
lake at a spot indicated, being one hundred and thirty- 
one paces south of the grand altar. The Borgia trea¬ 
sure he managed to secure before leaving Crowl and 
with his friend Malcolm Maxwell, but the Abbey p ate 
and jewels and the silver altar he had been compelled 
to leave. The two others who alone knew the secret, 
having died, he had recorded the existence of the trea¬ 
sure from a sense of religious duty, feeling that he 
Catholic Church should not suffer by entire loss of such 

a Hi^dfrections^were 7 by no means explicit, but we 

resolved to investigate as far as possible. 

Passing up what was once the nave, but where great 

trees now 

sion, we came to the high round-toothed arch 
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two massive piers, which were all that remained of the 
central tower. Beyond, although the Abbey church 
extended just as far eastward as the ruins ran west¬ 
ward, all had disappeared. 

There was no sign of the whereabouts of the grand 
altar from which to take our bearings. The whole of 
the eastern side of the church had been swept away 
and converted into a modem churchyard. 

" Perhaps the guide-book will tell us something " 
Wyman suggested. 

Presently he pointed out to me the original measure¬ 
ments, showing that the nave had been 144 feet long 
by 28 feet wide and 75 feet high, which, after careful 

f c ™ P !? Son w ! th other calculations, made it clear 
that the grand altar must have been situated 86 feet 

from the broken pier of the central tower where we 


f ° rtu “tely Purchased a measuring-tape in 

Peterborough; therefore, we marked out eighty- 
six feet in a direct easterly direction towards the open 
fen pastures straight before us, and looking rXd 

rions V Udden Z «? hction ’ S T e broken stone founda- 

uons hidden in the grass and weeds—evidentlv thr* 
Godfrey° neS mentloned by the monk 

otS “ ?F « 

bearings! 1 ® point we dete ™ined to take our 

There certdrdv isn't ™ a, T ed ’ much di ^Ppointed. 

we had ^ much water there. I suppose 

Paces, so as to the hundred and thirty?one 

spot" t0 be certain that it really is the 
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" Come along,” cried my friend. " Let’s do it separ¬ 
ately,” and, turning our faces to the south, we paced 
on, each counting silently, and being compelled to 
scale the churchyard wall in our progress. 

At one hundred and nine paces, however, I arrived 
at the edge of what had, no doubt, once been a big 
pond, for the grassy hollow was some thirty feet wide 
and sixty long, divided into' two, and in each remained 
a few feet of muddy water, from which the cattle 
drank. 

The discrepancy in the distance puzzled us. Was it 
possible that the celebrated silver altar of Crowland 
and the three chests full of treasure lay buried in the 
centre of the slime of that half-dried pond ? 

Surely the lake must have been of much larger dimen¬ 
sions in Godfrey’s day; and if it were, then the dis¬ 
tance between its edge and the grand altar would not 
be so great ! 

I produced the tracing of the mysterious plan con¬ 
tained in The Closed Book, but failed to comprehend 
it in any detail. The shaky lines intended to be straight 
were mostly numbered, as though denoting paces dis¬ 
tant. But there was no number 131—or 109 as I 
had found it—hence we were utterly mystified, and 
both inclined to believe that in imagining the plan 
to concern Crowland we had been mistaken. 

We both stood at the edge of the muddy pond and 
glanced into its green, stagnant water. 

Was it possible that the great treasures of that half- 
demolished Abbey, whose high mined walls and but¬ 
tresses cast their shadows behind, had been hidden 
deep in the mud below by the same hand that had 
written The Closed Book—the hand that had envenomed 
its pages and thus preserved the great secret from age 

to age ? . , . 

It seemed almost incredible in these matter-of-fact 
times, and yet we both felt confident that the treasure 
enumerated in that list lay cunningly concealed some¬ 
where in that vicinity. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

WHAT HAPPENED AT CROWLAND 

T HE long hollow in the field with the small quan¬ 
tity of muddy water in the bottom was by no 
means the kind of place where one would expect to 
find a treasure concealed. 

The fields around that neglected churchyard were un¬ 
even, where the foundations of the monastic buildings 
were now overgrown with rank grass and nettles, and 

111 5 e , ce . ntre was this hollow where undoubtedly the 
pond had once been. J 

f^ ci . n / u f. there ran across the eastern boundary of 

t T ? f ^ eeches ’ and th en beyond the broad, 
bare misty fenland, treeless almost as far as the eye 

thp flat - 1 . nhos P , tabIe, and uninteresting. Like 

he Maremma with which I was so familiar in Tuscany 

whTch fn y i?rr ever yt hi "j> a niist—that miasma 

ewn rnnrp k y S0 ^ eadly to the Peasantry, and yet 
en more barren and more cheerless was it than the 

^toilTwhh br‘ ° n . the r ° ad t0 ROme ' The 

stood flri b ken Salls and roofless outbuildings 
u . *!“ most prominent object in that flft 

f“ relk of the S ^ Pe ' 'l ith ° U ‘ * ree or hedgerow, a pith 
the advent of ste?m " ?■ Paid ‘° grind corn - >> d ore 
the north side of i?’n nery ; while clustered on 
cottages mostly bint hbey wete rows of old-fashioned 

houses hro™ y d<Z h r St °T of the monks' 

village of CrowIand'Ts stM ftJK th"" ■,«"* °' d 

modem progress has thJrlfl 1 t le ra,lwa Y. and 
it. P has therefore been slow in reaching 

panion Iw^bStM hollow ™th my com- 

Lovel might have inhahifU^fv^ alt hough old Godfrey 

years or so, and that aU]? th u 5 n -° na , S ery for eighteen 
Proved t**^*^*» ch ™™le might be 

n comparison with contemporary 
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history, yet his statement regarding the distance of 
the fish-pond from the grand altar was incorrect. 

Walter pointed out that we had measured from a 
spot where we merely surmised the altar to have been, 
and therefore we might have mistaken the distance. 
Nevertheless we gazed about us in uncertainty. We 
alone knew the existence of treasure there, being in 
possession of a secret lost to the world ever since the 
year of grace 1538. 

Was not that, in itself, sufficient incentive to cause 
us to make a search ? 

" This is evidently where Godfrey Lovel hid the 
Borgia jewels,” he remarked, referring to my tran¬ 
script of the secret record which he held in his hand. 
" But he apparently dragged the casket out of the 
pond on the night before his departure for Scotland.” 

" Leaving the Abbey treasure still hidden,” I added. 

" Certainly,” he said. " As far as I can make out, 
the silver altar and the three chests full of treasure 
hidden from Cromwell’s men were not placed in the 
same lake as the Borgia jewels. Old Godfrey was clever 
enough not to suggest that, fearing that the casket he 
himself had secreted might be discovered by some 
prying person. You see, he says that the Abbey plate 
and jewels were buried ‘ at the opposite end to where, 
through many years, my own treasure lay well con¬ 
cealed.' Again he says, ‘ Once I heard rumour that 
Southwell intended to pump out the lakes.’ He speaks 
in the plural, thus showing that there were more than 
one fish-pond at this place. Of course, they’ve since 
been filled in and this ground made comparatively 

level over the old foundations.” 

I glanced at the passages he referred to, and saw 
that his surmise was correct. There were certainly 
more than one pond there in Godfrey’s day, and al¬ 
though the Borgia jewels were hidden in the water one 
hundred and thirty-one paces south-east of the grand 
altar, yet the record did not actually allege that the 
Abbey plate was submerged in the same lake, but at 
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the opposite end. That would be south-west of the 
grand altar. 

I pointed this out, and both turning at the same 
moment, we saw the glint of sunshine upon water 
at the opposite comer of the rough and broken field, 
level with the clock-tower, and abutting upon the 
road which skirted the village itself. 

Together we approached it, first, however, return¬ 
ing to the spot where we had fixed the whereabouts 
of the main altar, and counting the paces towards it. 
I counted them as one hundred and twenty-nine, while 
Walter made them one hundred and thirty-two. 

The pond was big and full of dark water and weedless, 
showing it to be of considerable depth. It had escaped 
our notice when we entered the Abbey grounds, and we 
both saw that although it was now bounded on one side 
y the high, black, tarred fence of a cottage garden 
and at the end by some red-brick farm outbuildings 
and hayricks, it had nevertheless once been of con¬ 
siderable dimensions—undoubtedly the fish-pond of 
the monks from which they caught their Friday fare. 
Once it had undoubtedly been well kept and cared 

w t °' da 7 I he cattIe § ra2in g on that weedy ground 

“ 77 °™ i0T round the mud were prints of hoofs. 

rpfprrW f S n ° d ? ubt ’” exclaimed Wyman, again 
referring to the record. " You see, it says, ' The pond 

a J} d dned not in summer, being fed by several 

stagnant 15 ° f fre u sh water * while the other is 

it k^f vl ! ******* has not already been found, 

W £ J lkeIy sunk d eep in the mud here " 

wate? UP T- f he unruffl ed surface of the 

of the m , whl A ch P art had be en the centre 

more thTn g f pond ' At P resent the pond was not 
lomr Tf? WG1 ? ty fe f. t across « and perhaps fifty feet 
much J^f PreV } OUS . dlmens i°ns had, of course, been 
w u_i J or . must have extended nearly the 

t W heln. ength ° f abbey if > seemed so probable 

‘ he eaSt Side ° f the Md had b -nin 
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Of course, we had at once seen that the abbey and 
monastic buildings had originally spread over all the 
fields southward, eastward, and northward; but we 
had here sufficient evidence of the existence of the 
ponds, the hiding-place of the treasure. 

“ I cannot see how we can search here without its 
being known,” Wyman remarked at last. “ How are 
we to pump out this pond and dig out the mud secretly ? 
Why, the whole village would be here in half an hour 
if we attempted it.” 

" I'm quite of your opinion,” I answered, ” but 
until we are aware of where the centre of the pond was 
it is no use searching at all. My idea is that the spot 
where the treasure lies is not beneath the water, but 
in another place, midway between here and the other 
pond—a place that has since been filled up with the 
debris when the Abbey was destroyed. As you see, 
the ground has practically been levelled, yet at one 
time nearly the whole of this field was a deep pond. 
Recollect that there were sometimes as many as seven 
hundred monks here, therefore they required good-sized 
fish-ponds. No, I feel confident that if we ever do 
discover the treasure, we shall find it somewhere about 
the centre of this field.” 

" Which means that we've a lot of excavating to do, 
and that we must disclose our secret to the whole 
country-side—even if we were successful in obtain¬ 
ing permission from the lord of the manor, the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners, or whoever owns the land.” 

” It means all that,” I said, " and more. It means 
that if we do go to work without knowing the exact 
spot where old Godfrey and the Abbot concealed the 
silver altar and the three chests full of plate, we may 
continue our investigation until Doomsday, and achieve 
nothing except the inevitable reputation of having 
made arrant fools of ourselves.” • 

" But how can we know the exact spot ? ” inquired 
Wyman. 

** By this plan most probably. The other plan un* 
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doubtedly refers to Threave Castle in Scotland, there¬ 
fore what more likely than this one should record the 
exact spot where the chests were submerged ? " and 
I glanced at the tracing of the roughly drawn diagram 
with its crooked lines and puzzling numerals. 

“ I think it would be wise to ascertain who is the 
proprietor of this land and other facts for our future 
guidance. I notice that the writer of this guide-book 
is the Rector, the Reverend Henry Mason. Why not 
call on him and make some inquiries ? *' 

To this I at once assented, and a quarter of an hour 
Jater we were seated in the Rector's study. He was an 
elderly gentleman of affable manner, and full of 
information upon the subject which interested us. 

binding us interested in the history of the Abbey he 
produced from his bookshelves several rare volumes 

land W* m- S - Guthlac ’" Histories of Crow-' 

land by Gough Nicholls and Canon Moore, and a volume 

Of Cole s collection of manuscripts which contained 

notable extracts from the Abbey registers and 

Da h ^ ^ y ? an ch ? tted with the Rector, I fcanned the 
pages, finding references to the silver altar, and the 

Sch CUPS and chaIices * of which we were how in 

some casual inquiries regarding the 
s dd wluch we had just been over, whereupon the Rector 

- The old fish-ponds' were originally there but have 
TW be f*l. fil ed in ' Wth rubbish and fallen stones 

nerhnri ° f u the ponds> however, still remain. You may’ 
perhaps, have noticed them. In that field too at the 
ginnmg ° f the century a fine silver cup was dug up 

with whichTo budd 6 get Vr g OUt T some of the old stone 
lord nf f'hrt 1 build a cotta e e - It was claimed by the 

Marquis P ° SSeSSi ° n ° f ^ 

«« here may be some more ! ” I suggested lauehin^ 

ing to >I *a oo" 1 i kel ^ / ' re 5 Ued the clergyman. ’ “ Accord- 
g a popular legend, a great treasure is buried 
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somewhere hereabouts, but no one has yet been able 
to find it." 

“ Have they tried ? ” I asked. 

"Oh, of course the place must have been searched 
and dug over many times without success,” was his 
response. "Not, of course, of late. I have known 
Crowland for the past sixty years, and no search has 
been made in my time.” 

" Whose permission would have to be obtained if 
operations were commenced on a serious scale ? ” 
I inquired, as though suddenly interested in this 
popular legend. 

“ My own," was his response. " The last time a 
search was made appears to have been in 1721, for in 
the register there is an entry of nine shillings having 
been paid to four men for digging in search of the 
supposed treasure. A note is added that nothing was 

discovered of any great value.” 

" Well,” I said, “ the legend is certainly interesting, 
and I, for one, would like to make investigations some 

day, if you would allow me.” 

” You are quite welcome, providing you replace all 
that you excavate,” he answered. " Of course it will 
require time, money, and a good deal of patience. 
Besides, it will not do for the villagers to know your 
object, otherwise you’ll have a constant crowd of 
onlookers. When' would you suggest making a 

p 99 

“ Ah ! I must consult with my friend, Captain 
Wyman here,” I said. " At present I have a good many 
engagements. A little later, perhaps. But, of course, 
this is in strictest confidence.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Kennedy,” he said. " If you really 
intend to investigate in earnest, I shall be most happy 

to render you assistance.” 

We remained with him a short time longer, and then 
walked back to the George Hotel, a small, old-fashioned 
place, where our driver had put up the horse, and took 
luncheon together in a cosy, old-fashioned room over- 
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looking East Street, the narrow thoroughfare leading 
from the curious triangular bridge to the Abbey. 

This hotel was, we found, one of the very few in 
England which had not been spoilt by modem pro¬ 
gress. The dishes were excellent country fare, but 
the one fact that impressed itself upon us was 
that the plate on the table was all early Georgian 
silver. 


As far as we had gone, everything had turned out 
well. The local legend appeared to bear out what was 
written in The Closed Book, and the fact that we 
had made a friend of the Rector was also highly 
gratifying. 

We had been finishing our glasses of old port, when 
of a sudden I heard the voice of some one approaching, 
and next instant two persons passed the window, and 
were lost to view almost before I was aw’are of their 
presence. 


. But * tha * ™ oment ^ they passed, I recognized 
nnT^ ne fi he + ? arl -£ f Glene %- and in his companion 
r^egtm!^ Francesco Grani *ni, the hunchback 

w L °° k l” 1 ? ried to m V companion. " Lord Glenelg 

™, th the old antique dealer who first told 

Whv hil V 30 fnc - e of the Book - Wh y are they here- 

fmot c fir A t ft velled aI1 the way from Italy, 
n not to seek the Abbey treasure ? ” y 

iumoin/un^^- ™ istaken *" answered my friend, 

mav^btf c?rt^n d f 3 w me at the “ then you 

centos d^ th \ missin g P a ge from the Book 
Sl untt u 5 *V he recover y. not only of the 
They have nn but ° f the hidden treasure here. 

But^hat thil, J dea WC are here ' that's evident, 
dear y more than we do is equally 


‘‘ HeV W W is Gran [ ani over here ? " I queried, 
possesses * * brought over, no doubt, because 

'affSTsSmsT JS t0 1116 hidin S-P lace - The whc 

to grbw more and more bewildering.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

TACTICS OF THE ENEMY 

W ALTER WYMAN was quick of resource. 

Indeed, it was his shrewdness and ingenuity 
that had more than once extricated him from a tight 
corner during his long journeys of exploration. More 
than once had he carried his life in his hand on that 
perilous trip from the Albert Nyanza up to Darfur and 
Kordofan, which he boldly undertook for the Intelli¬ 
gence Department of the War Office prior to Kitchener’s 
march to Omdurman. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, old chap. We ought to 
ascertain how the enemy intend to start their cam¬ 
paign. There’s something decidedly funny about your 
old Italian being over here. Are you quite certain 
you’ve made no mistake ? " 

“ Absolutely. Graniani has gone past with the Earl.” 
” But the latter is believed by every one in town to 
be still in India. His own servants must, of course, 
be in the know, but the whole circumstances arc sus¬ 
picious. Now the hunchback doesn’t know me, there¬ 
fore I shall have a much better chance of following 
them than if you came. They mustn't know that you 
are here.” 

” No. Go and see what their game is. I’ll remain 
here and wait for you. They’ve evidently gone 
through into the Abbey, and will be poking about 
there, and w'e may learn something from their move 
ments.— . j 

" All right,” he answered, and without another 
word, went out. 

An hour passed, but my friend did not return. Some¬ 
thing important was happening, no doubt. 

To pass the time, I took from my pocket the tran¬ 
script of the old record, and re-read it from beginning 
to end. 
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It was a strange chapter of personal history—very 
strange. 

I made a note of various books to obtain in the read¬ 
ing-room of the British Museum, in order to verify the 
statements both regarding the doings of the Borgias, 
and the events in Galloway in the middle of the sixteenth 
century as recorded by the old chronicles. My own 
antiquarian tastes told me that in order to properly 
pursue this investigation, we must be armed with 
historical facts and data ; and that in all probability 
these might be obtained either at the British Museum 
or at the Record Office. In the history of the Borgias 
I had been interested for years, and had read many 
works dealing with that celebrated family of prelates 
and poisoners ; but of the history of Galloway I con¬ 
fess that I, like many of my readers, was in almost 
total ignorance. 

True, I had been in Galloway, shooting with my old 
friend Fred Fenwicke, of Crailloch, on several occasions 
—when my eyesight was better than it now is, ruined 
by study and writing—and had admired the wild 
beauties of the country ; a district of hills, streams 
and lochs and full of charming spots as beautiful 
as any in Scotland. I had crossed the purple heather 
of Lochenbreck, had traversed the giant solitudes of 
Larsphaim, and the boulder-strewn plains of Dro- 
more ; and had shot grouse at Shirmers, the locale 
of my old friend Mr. S. R. Crockett’s charming 
stoiy “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” and fished the Dee for 
salmon at Tongland Bridge, and in the murmuring Gar- 
pei, where it runs over its grey rocks through the deep 
wooded glen in front of Fred Fenwicke’s fine old man 
T , , Crailloch ; yet as to its historic associations 
1 had never before had occasion to trouble myself, 
i knew the titles of several books which, however, I 

reference aSS1St me ' ^ pUt theSe down for 

indeed through all the day, 
oughts of Judith Gordon, that beautiful yet tragic figure 
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that had stood beside me on that cliff beside the summer 
sea, haunted me continually. 

That she had reached Saxlingham, I had no doubt, 
for I had left her in good care, yet I could not forgive 
myself for my carelessness in not removing those 
gloves before taking her hand. Yet, indeed, it had 
never occurred to me that the gloves could absorb 
venom from those faded and forbidden folios. 

Sitting there, impatiently awaiting Walter’s return, 
I reflected upon her attitude towards me, and saw that 
she held me more in terror than in abhorrence. 

You, my reader, may think it strange, even foolish, 
of me to have fallen in love with her at first sight. But 
have you never acted with similar precipitation ? Have 
you never been attracted magnetically towards a woman 
by a face, a smile, a look, a word ? Have you never 
fallen in love at first sight—and possibly deeply 
regretted it afterwards ? 

You may dub me a fool for this piece of folly of the 
heart. Nevertheless, I tell you that, past-master as I 
was in detecting feminine arts and wiles, this was no 
mere idle fancy based upon a sudden admiration, but 
a deep and genuine affection, such as men experience 
only once in their lives. 

When Walter re-entered the room, I saw from his 
countenance that something curious had ^occurred. 

" I’ve watched them the whole time,” he said, as 
he closed the door behind him. "They’ve put up at 
the White Hart, and have been over the fields with 
a plan drawn on tracing paper. They evidently know 
what they are about for they haven’t been in the ruins 
proper at all—fortunately perhaps for me, for I con¬ 
cealed myself there and watched all their movements. 
The old hunchback speaks English quite well.” # 

" Speaks English ! ” I cried, surprised. Why, m 
Leghorn he always feigned ignorance of any single word 

° f 'NFor his own purposes, no doubt,” laughed my fnend. 

" Ten minutes ago I overheard him talking English with 
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his lordship quite fluently. It seems as though this old 
Italian has a plan—a tracing no doubt—and from it 
they are locating the whereabouts of the treasure. 
They have taken a lot of measurements, all from the 
southern buttress of the central tower. Their measure¬ 
ments, however, extended much farther than ours, 
indeed right away into the field beyond the one where 
are the remains of the fish-ponds. You recollect 
where a footpath crosses and which, it appears, leads 
to a place called Anchor Church House—whatever 
that may be. Well, they measured, took angles by 
the buttress of the tower, and here and there stuck 
into the grass pieces of whitewashed wood. They've 
evidently been marking out the ground in a long oblong 
patch, and both were exceedingly careful that their 
measurements should tally exactly with what was 
given upon the plan. Lord Glenelg went about sound¬ 
ing various spots by tapping the earth with his cane. 
The latter I discovered was a bar of iron painted dark 
brown and hooked to represent a walking-stick—a 
clever contrivance to escape attention. He evidently 
expected to find some hollow spot.” 

“ But that is not borne out by the record left by old 
Godfrey, is it ? Why should they expect to discover 
a hollow ? ” 

" Ah ! that's a mystery,” he responded. “ I merely 
tell you what I've just seen—namely, that they have 
some plan from which they are working in a slow, 
scientific, and methodical manner, not in our field, 
but in the one beyond, in what I've ascertained is called 
the Great Postland. They have a compass with them, 
and have taken proper bearings.” 

. Well, they'll have to get the permission of the owner 
01 the land before they can dig, that's certain. I 
wonder to whom it belongs ? ” 

Church, no doubt. If we warn our friend 
the Rector, we'll no doubt be able to stop their little 
game, at least for the present,” remarked Walter. " Un¬ 
less, of course, the magic of an Earl's name carries 
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more weight than ours. Recollect that Lord Glenelg 
is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and a well- 
known archaeologist.” 

But why is he investigating a spot that is not men¬ 
tioned in The Closed Book ? ” I queried. " This seems 
to me an independent search altogether." 

“ Perhaps ; but it is directed towards the same end— 
namely, the discovery of the Abbey treasure. They 
marked out an oblong on the grass about twenty feet long 
by ten feet broad, and then gauged the centre of it. At 
the exact spot the old Italian placed a piece of news¬ 
paper under a big flint and then took up the whitened 
pieces of wood with which he marked the ground.” 

“ And then ? ” 

" They went back to the inn together, and as soon as 
they were out of sight, I cut down a big bunch of nettles 
at the spot with my stick, and then moved the stone 
and bit of newspaper about fifty feet westward.” 

“ So, if they make any attempt at investiga¬ 
tion, they'll be entirely out of it,” I remarked with 
satisfaction. 

" Of course. We don’t intend that they shall make 
any find, even if they possess the missing leaf from 
The Closed Book—which seems more than possible.” 

What possible connexion could there be between 
the Earl of Glenelg and Graniani ? Everyone knew the 
Earl to be a man who had made archaeology a profound 
study, for he was author of the standard work upon 
mediaeval domestic architecture, and possessed at his 
seat, Twycross Hall, in Staffordshire, a very fine library 
of early printed books, including a splendid example 
ofCaxton’s “ The Mirrour of the World ” and “TheBoke 
of the Hoole Lyf of Jason," purchased at the Ashburn- 
ham sale for £ 2,100, besides such treasures as “The 
Booke named Corydale,” “ ihe Proffytable Boke for 
Mannes Soule,” 1490, and the Perkins copy of the first 
book printed in England; truly a magnificent collection, 
and unique, as every bibliophile is aware. 

I listened to my friend's description of how he had 
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watched intently every movement on the part of these 
two men, and his opinion coincided with mine, that they 
had returned to the inn to await the darkness before 
setting to work to excavate ; whereupon the question 
arose as to whether it were best to warn the Rector of 
their intentions, or to allow them to proceed and watch 
the result. 

To me it seemed probable that his lordship would 
not deign to ask permission to make the search, but 
just make it in secret as he felt inclined. Certainly, 
neither of the pair had any idea of my presence there, 
or they would never have gone openly to work to take 
those measurements. As matters now stood, we had 
the spot marked, while the scene of theiF investigations 
had been transferred some distance away. Even if 
the treasure were concealed in that further field, they 
certainly would not secure it. 

Well, is it worth while seeing Mr. Mason and mak¬ 
ing an explanation to him ? ” I asked. " For my own 
part I think not. We have only to watch their failure.” 

And if they have retained the missing leaf, they 
may post up to Scotland and forestall us there » ” my 
companion remarked dubiously. • ” Without doubt the 
search about to be made here is the outcome of the 
cunous conspiracy which is puzzling us.” 

mp fr 1 'A hy m id , th ? F rior and his accomplices sell 
me the Arnoldus if they wished to retain it in their 

P™ n ? 1 a ^ed. ” Why did Graniani follow 

dow ? F |^ enC Jf nd watch me trough the church win¬ 
dow ' Why did my servant Nello warn me against 

forbidden volume, and why did that dark¬ 
est ^I ^confidante of the Prior, steal it and 
In p0St_has ! e across Europe, transferring it in 

se F°? d woman who carried it to London ? 
To me the whole thing is an enigma.” 

and w!tl Ve *’ howev f> at P^sent to remain in patience 
j ! CF f ecret the development of events_a 

it Iom? m i nt l vhic t 1 feel eonfident will bring with 

it some almost unheard-of revelations.” S 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FORESTALLED 

N OT daring to go forth into the village street, lest 
the old hunchback should recognize me, I remained 
in that small, old-fashioned room at the George 
for a couple of hours more, while my friend went out 
to further watch the movements of the mysterious 
pair. 

Mine was an impatient vigil, for although it cer¬ 
tainly was to our advantage to know exactly the plans 
of those opposed to us, yet my own position, imprisoned 
in that room through that fine afternoon, was by no 
means enviable. I read the guide-book through until 
I could almost pass an examination in the popular 
history of the venerable old pile, and I read through the 
local newspaper brought by the waiting-maid at my 

request. - 

I tried to obtain from her the whereabouts of St. 
Guthlac's Cross, which the guide-book said was in the 
vicinity, but she could tell me nothing. 

“ Yes, sir, I was bom here in Crowland," she said in 
reply to’my question, " but we don’t take much notice 
about them old ruins, for we can’t imagine what people 
can see in 'em to make such a fuss about. Why, you'd 
hardly believe it, but we’ve had foreigners come here 

from all parts to look at them ! ’ 

She was an average specimen of the modern board- 
school girl, full of useless knowledge and utterly ignor¬ 
ant of the history of her own country or the foundation 

of her own church. , , , , . , * 

At last Walter returned. They had telegraphed to 

Peterborough, he said, but of the nature of the message 
he knew nothing. After leaving me it appeared that 
he watched the pair ascend the curious old triangular 
bridge which stands in the centre of the village. On 
the top of this old Saxon bridge, approached by three 
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flights of much-worn steps they halted, and stood 
gazing around. Then again Graniani took another 
plan from his pocket, took bearings of the northern 
angle of the one remaining tower of the Abbey, and his 
compass in hand pointed to a comfortable old-fashioned 
stone house in East Street, between the Abbey and 
bridge, the brass plate on which showed it to be occu¬ 
pied by a Mr. Wyche, a solicitor. 

Openly, and watched by the idlers at the bridge, 
they made a measurement to the comer of the house 
in question, going over the ground twice in order to 
make no miscalculation. 

• the y int end doing at the corner of that house 

in East Street I can t for the life of me imagine. They 
made a small mark in charcoal on the wall, about two 
feet from the ground ; then again returning to the 
top of the bridge and referring to the plan, took their 
bearings a second time, and marked a spot right out 
ot the village to the north-east of the Abbey, in the 

centre of the field about ten yards behind the old wind- 
mill. 


" £p d tben ? ’’ 1 asked, much interested. 

~ l ien j havm £ done this thc Y went to the telegraph 
otface and wired to some one in Peterborough—after- 
wards returning to the White Hart and engaging 

to Saying tllat the y had decidfd not 

to ^return until the morrow. 

treasure^' ” ” gLpeZ in * end t0 make & SCarCh f ° r the 

♦wn! th ? Ut d , oubt ’” wa s his reply. "My theory is 

awaitb/thPm' :legl 2 P f hed t0 some o? their friends who are 

nSe a SSS, “ Pet f borou g h , and that they mean to 

SrileeHnn Sear< S,. t0 "^ ht when ^ the villagers 
" u! n P d ever ything is quiet." 

Well, we shan’t sleep, shall we!" I lauehed " T 

XL W :l better beds here ’ an ^ in "addition 
m^ighT C!° n f0r gett ^ g out noisel essly after 

“Yes n ° m00n Just now> y° u know.” 

” 611 en S a ge our rooms—also leave me to 
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make up some harmless fiction to our worthy land¬ 
lord.” 

“ But if they disturb the place in secret Mr. Mason 
will put it down to us.” 

“ Unless we take him into our confidence, which I 
think we ought to do, considering that he has treated 
all we told him as confidential.” 

To this I agreed. Indeed, if the Rector assisted us in 
our watch it would render our task easier, as we 
would have no need to escape secretly from the 
George. 

" You see,” added Walter, with a broad grin of 
satisfaction, “ I’ve very fortunately altered their first 
mark in the field ; therefore, if their plan is correct, 
their search will be in vain.” 

“ We mustn’t let them get the better of us in this. 
If there's treasure really here we mean to have it. 
You bought The Closed Book containing the secret 
and you’ve a right to profit by it.” 

‘ But the mystery surrounding it I ” I observed. 

‘ That's quite apart. We are now down on the bed¬ 
rock of facts. Your old manuscript says that the 
writer concealed a great treasure there, and you search 
for it, but you object to intruders, whoever they arc.” 

“ We must go and explain this to Mr. Mason,” I 
said; and after we had had some tea we together 
strolled back to the rectory, Walter first ascertaining 
that the curious pair were not in the vicinity. 

The Rector was, of course, surprised at our return, 
but doubly surprised when he heard our object in see¬ 
ing him. He heard us through, and then said : 

“ Well, if this is really true that these persons intend 
to make a secret attempt, I think we ought to inform 
the police.” 

Wyman was at once antagonistic to any such course, 
pointing out that however much they dug they would 
probably find nothing, and further that, as the Earl 
was known, they might easily compel him to make good 
any damage. 
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" We intend before long to make a search ourselves/’ 
my friend added, " and I might say that we have in our 
possession not only actual evidence of the spot, but a 
list of the treasure concealed.” 

" You have!” cried the old Rector, opening his eyes. 

” Yes,” I chimed in ; and taking from my pocket the 
transcript of the old monk’s record, I turned to the list 
and read it aloud to him. 

” This,” I added, ‘“'is a copy of an original document 
in my possession, which one day you shall see, in order 
to be convinced.” 

“ Well,” he remarked, ” it certainly seems as though 

you ve got hold of something really tangible, and that 

the legend is borne out. But why not let us watch 

and put a stop to any unauthorized excavations ? ” he 
suggested. 


Because to show our hand at this juncture would 

be extremely detrimental to our interests,” I hastened 

to assure him. ” There is another matter of great 

moment closely connected with this-a personal matter 
wluch concerns myself.” 

The Rector nodded as though now fully appreciating 

H^P^ eSltan vi y t0 Speak more P lainJ y- Having estat> 
shed our identity to him on our previous visit we 

therefore had now become on friendly terms, 
rail o a ^ rai JS e< i ^at at ten o’clock that night we should 
oMh^inti 1 a r mg m f th , e meantime learnt what we could 
The featoe oMh °' hl L Iordshi P ">d his accomplice, 
nation^d , C “ e . hat aroused the R «tor's indig- 
seamhT/rtir J - US “ y t0& -"’ as 'he intention to 

/g maUers hnlS™ 1 ? IOn a 1° me ’ their mode of fee- 
sinn ters boldly showed that they were in posses- 

the tre^ure and 1 " f °™ a !‘ on ' and ■'•died upon securing 
their intentions. 66 tmg * aWay bef ° re one knew of 

JesM^unm^his O obiert t00k Up i r qUiry he neVer 
oneoftwU m , b]ect was accomplished. He was 

never tired. We*watched e S e C r) n ^tinually active, and was 

e watched the pair away from the White 
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Hart again—in the direction of the old South Eau— 
and then both lounged into the inn, called for ale, 
and chatted with the servant who brought it. We 
soon learnt all we wished about the two guests. They 
were staying till morning, but did not expect any 
visitors. One, the tall gentleman, was a doctor, and 
might be recalled; therefore their coachman from 
Peterborough, who would remain there also, might 
be called up during the night and they would be com¬ 
pelled to leave. His lordship had recourse to a clever 
tiction, then. He was a doctor who might be called 
in the middle of the night! I suppose it never occurred 
to the rustic mind that, if he were a doctor, his prac¬ 
tice was not in Crowland, and therefore he was scarcely 
likely to receive an urgent call! 

The other man, she told us, was a foreigner. They 
had brought a bag full of papers, but kept it locked. 
Both took a great interest in old ruins, and for that 
reason they had taken some measurements. 

One fact she remarked before going out: the tall 
gentleman had said that a young lady might arrive 
during the evening and inquire for him. If she did, 
she was to be asked to wait. ' 

A young lady ! Was it possible that Lady Judith 

was about to follow her father there ? 

We dined at dusk, and as ten o’clock chimed from 
the Abbey bells, we took our candles, and, wishing the 
landlord “ good night," went to our rooms, and there 
waited until all was still, when we carefully crept down, 
unlocked the door, and closing it noiselessly after us, 
made our way to the Rectory. 

Mr. Mason, attired in hat and overcoat, opened 
his door noiselessly ere we had approached it, and we 
slipped into his study to tell him all that we had wit¬ 
nessed. Then we all went out. 

The night was dark and starless, and the Rector s 
object was to approach the spot marked with the paper 
and stone as near as possible, yet having good cover to 
conceal us. In this he was successful; for, having 
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traversed the field on two sides, he suddenly suggested 
that we should crouch down in a low hedge only thirty 
yards or so from the scene of operations. 

So far all was successful. The darkness was not 
so complete but that we could distinguish the great 
arches looming out against the sky, yet where we were 
all was blackness and void. 

We conversed together in low whispers for almost 
an hour, until, indeed, the Rector began to fear that 
our vigilance was in vain, when of a sudden we heard, 

on the hard road far distant the sound of approaching 
wheels. 

The vehicle bore no lights, but from where we lay 
concealed we heard men’s voices in greeting, as though 
his lordship and the hunchback had met them there 
by appointment; and then we heard the jingle of spades 
and the clatter of iron as some implements were appar¬ 
ently taken from the cart. 

Without loss of time the party approached ; and a 
lantern being turned on by one of them, search was made 
tor the piece of paper held down by the stone. This 
was quickly found, whereupon more lights were turned 
upon the spot, and then we saw that they numbered four 

for™eund"ra C king eW * COmerS ' WeU e ™ d 

So close were we that we could overhear nearly all 

?lr^f n ^ r f atl ° n ’ f ?T 111 that stm ni S ht sound travelled 
CWW dlstan 5 e * . But their words were few. Lord 

the wh g nl^f Umed dlr l Ctlon of the work ' and before long 
X°' r Were busy ™th pick and spade, making 

Lcdlent S 6 eXCaV ?. tl0n - Their lam P s ^owed I 
useful "o uf UP ° n C Work * ^d were additionally 

CTound^rJfi 35 one of the men bent down to examine the 

Sce Wdter ^ *5* feU fuU U P° n his clean-shaven 
lace Wdter gripped my arm, whispering: 

face ? He’s fh/ ^ f f OW Sdby ! ' Can you see bis 

Page of The CtaSdBj*, B"* ,bly h ° ldS th ° missin S 
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I looked, and obtained a fairly good sight of his dark, 
sinister-looking visage—a hard, furrowed face that had 
the miscreant stamped upon it. 

I watched him narrowly for a few moments, but he 
soon continued digging with the others. All worked 
with a will, knowing, of course, that the undertaking 
must be finished before the dawn, and from all four 
their quick, deep breathing reached us even where we 
crouched—content within ourselves that their labour 


must be in vain. 

Through nearly two hours they toiled on, removing 
the earth around a line of huge stones which appeared 
to be the foundations of one or other of the monastic 
buildings long since swept away. Time after time the 
Abbey chimes sent out their solemn music far over the 
wide, misty fenlands; but with pick and spade and 
crowbar they slaved away in their efforts to recover 
the gold and jewels, the great treasure of what had been 

one of the wealthiest abbeys in England 

The hole they had made was so deep that two of the 
conspirators were down working out of our sight. The 
other two were Selby and the hunchback. 

Suddenly above the sharp ring of the picks we heard 

a heavy thud, and then another. 

" Look ! " broke from Selby excitedly. At last. 
Here’s the first of the chests—bound with iron. Hark 
And again he struck it heavily with his pick, while 
his companions were around him instantly, dropping 

on their knees and examining the find 

“ That's one of them, without a doubt. cried L 
Glenelg, as excited as any of the others. Come 
Let’s get it out. How very fortunate that we fixed 

The ^hear ts°of all three of us sank within us. How 
unfortunatefor us, after all, that Walter had moved 
their paper mark from its original position . 
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CHAPTER XXV 


WHAT THE BURIED CHEST CONTAINED 


F ROM our hiding-place in the bushes we all three 
watched intently, wondering what was the nature 
of their find. 

That they had discovered something of interest 
seemed certain, but from our position we could not see 
its nature. The whole four were in the deep hole, 
digging around what was apparently a strong chest 
buried in the earth. 

The moments seemed hours, until at last they drew 
the object to the surface, and their lamps revealed it 
to be an old chest about five feet long, narrow, and look¬ 
ing, in that uncertain light, very much like a coffin. 
But it was, we saw, strongly protected by great bands 
of iron bolted upon it, and locked by three ancient 
locks along one side. 

• J° ve! ” we heard Selby cry, “it’s heavy, 

isnt it? Let’s get these locks off"; and. taking 
aim he struck at one with his crowbar, using all his 
might. But the stout iron resisted all his efforts 
although he repeated them from time to time. 

Then the whole four turned their immediate atten- 

tion to the locks, carefully examining them by the aid 
ol their lamps. 

= " Tbey '£ e st i U ver y strong,” we heard his lordship 
force them 6 ” y ^ be t0 ^ the haSpS ' and then 


bJ he /n^ P ? n tW0 - mes were P^duced from the tool- 

other ^ Sdby Set to work - whil e the 

0t TK tW ° sto °d by impatiently. 

hnt afT 1 * more than they anticipated 

Zl* 5“* the whole of the three fast ening S P were 

holdin/t- 0 ?' and Lord ^tenelg raised the lid and 
it: f s Intern above his head, peered within 
, His companions, in their haste to investigate the con- 
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tents of the chest, bent and delved with their hands; but 
their exclamations were those of bitter disappointment, 
for instead of gold chalices and silver cups they with¬ 
drew only a quantity of damp and bulky leather-bound 
volumes, evidently ancient religious manuscripts, which 
had formed part of the treasure of the old Abbey at 
the time of its dissolution. Perhaps, indeed, they had 
been hidden for some reason long before those fateful 
days of Southwell's visit, for the monk Godfrey did 
not mention them in his list of the secreted treasure. 

The disappointment of the investigators was very 
great. Above the low chatter we could hear the old 
hunchback grumbling to himself in Italian, while Selby 
expressed his dissatisfaction pretty strongly in English, 
declaring that they were not in search of old books, 
but something of more intrinsic value. 

“ These are evidently a rare find,” remarked his lord- 
ship, opening several of the big musty volumes and 
glancing at them. “ But the damp unfortunately 
seems to have spoilt most of the miniatures.” 

“ The finding of that box makes one thing plain,” 
Walter whispered to me. " The Abbot would never 
have immersed a box of manuscripts in water, therefore 
this discovery shows that the treasure itself does not 
lie concealed in the same spot. Let them go on, for 
they must fail. In a couple of hours it will be five 
o’clock and the village people will be astir. They dare 
not work very much longer, and they certainly will 
not attempt to come here again.” 

" But those books ? ” I said. " Are they to secure 
them ? They may perhaps contain something of interest 

to us 99 

“ j think not,” my friend responded. “ Let them 
take the lot. We are playing for bigger stakes.” 

“ Quite right, Captain Wyman,” added the Rector. 
“ They must not discover us at this point.” 

After a cursory glance at the big volumes, they as¬ 
certained that there was nothing else in the chest, 
and then three of them returned to their work of exca- 
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vation, while his lordship commenced to carry them 
across the field, to the high-road, where the horse was 
tied up. 

Lord Glenelg had made several journeys backwards 
and forwards across the fields, when, just as he returned, 
a stir among the treasure-seekers showed us that they 
had made another discovery, which, a few minutes 
later, we saw was a fine image of the Virgin, about four 
feet in height, dark and covered with the clay in which 
it had been embedded. 

As it lay there, upon the grass, they placed their 
lanterns beside it, and, with their pocket-knives, scraped 
away the clay until it shone bright beneath. 

“ There was a celebrated image of Our Lady, in 
silver, here, ’ remarked Selby, as he scraped diligently. 

Perhaps this is it.” 5 * 

A few seconds later the man who was assisting 
cned: 6 


" It certainly isn’t silver. Look ! It's only one of 
those gilded wood things.” 

And again there arose a chorus of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment. 

Again they all returned to their work with pick 

and spade until the Abbey bells chimed out, and 
then struck five o clock. 

Day had broken, and the warning notes of the bell 
caused his lordship to order a cessation of the labour. 
Ail four regained the surface and looked with regret 
upon their rather fruitless efforts, well knowing that the 

Am J _ i. 1 , . , t ^ in an hour, be discovered, 

would be tpSr their Secre ‘ search at that S P°‘ 

Selh^ re u? rn ’ that s ver y evident,” remarked 

I exTiprt constable will be put on to watch, 

Therefore we shall have to wait a month 
or ^ so before -we come back. ” 

fourth We P ! rt l aps S(piare the constable ? ” the 

101 «t“ mar * suggested. 

doubt it. These countiypolicemen are so much 
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more straight than the men in town. As like as not, 
they’d split upon you, so as to get their promotion. 
You see, the work we’ve done to-night is a bit ugly, 
for a magistrate would probably call it stealing.” 

“Rubbish!” snapped his lordship. "Don’t stay 
gossiping here. Let’s pack up and get away. There 
are a lot of labourers already on the move. We shall 
have some one across this footpath to the fields in a 
minute, if we don’t get clear away.” 

Scarcely indeed had he finished speaking, when the 
dark figure of a man, with a fork over his shoulder, 
whistling to himself on his way to work, appeared at 
the stile at the opposite corner of the field and took the 
footpath in their direction. 

Hastily snatching up their tools, all four made off 
in the direction where the cart stood, drove rapidly off, 
and were quickly lost to sight. 

As soon as they had gone we emerged from the spot 
where we had remained cramped for so long and walked 
to the hole they had made. 

My first investigation was the old chest, and in it 
I discovered several manuscripts which his lordship 
had been compelled in his haste to leave. Of these we 
took possession, and the labourer, on passing, looked 
at the hole with considerable surprise, especially on 
recognizing Mr. Mason. 

In reply to the man’s inquiry we told him that thieves 
had been trying to discover something hidden and had 
found some old books ; for we wished the whole village 
to know of the secret attempt that had been made, in 
order that the people should keep a watchful eye upon 
the Abbey precincts for further depredators. 

Presently, when the man went on to his work and it 
had grown lighter, we were able to see theextent of their 
investigations, which was certainly far greater than we 
imagined, while Walter, after making some measure- 
ments, showed us the spot which they had at first marked 
out and from which he had removed their landmark. 

The chest and books were, of course, the property of 
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the Abbey, so we carried them to the small room in 
the restored portion of the fabric that the Rector kept 
as a kind of museum, and there investigated them. 

They were of little interest, all being works of theo¬ 
logical writers, copied in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, save one, a small quarto manuscript, 1 beauti¬ 
fully illuminated, written by William, a monk in Ramsey 
Abbey, in Huntingdonshire, in 1191, which commenced : 
“ Incipit Vita beati Guthplaci mctrice composita,” 
a poem on the life of St. Guthlac, dedicated to Henry de 
Longo Campo, the contemporary Abbot of Crowland. 

It was Mr. Mason's opinion, as well as my own, that 
the chest had been buried there fully a century before 
the Dissolution, at some time when the Abbey feared 
attack, and the Rector was eager to demand of Lord 
Glenelg the return of the whole of the other volumes 
that had been surreptitiously carried away. 

At present, however, it was agreed to make no sign. 
The manuscripts would, no doubt, well preserved 
in his lordship’s collection, and there was no fear of 
their going astray. 

Then, having completed our examination, we returned 
to the rectory. It was advisable to make our search 
later on, for a journey to Scotland was imperative, in 
order to forestall our friends if they attempted to make 
a search there, and we should be unable to excavate 
the site of the monastery fish-ponds until our return 
from Galloway. 

As a matter of fact, we all felt, from the conversation 
we had overheard, that it was not their intention to 
return at present, as they had no wish to fall into the 
hands of the police. 

Well, remarked Mr. Mason, as we sat over our 
conee in his study, “ the whole affair is most mysterious 
and remarkable. Lord Glenelg evidently possesses- 
certain information, upon which he is working.'' 

«' * . °P e that ours is equally precise,” I laughed. 

I hat is why we intend to go north and make pre- 

1 Cambridge University Library MSS., Dd. XI., 78, fif. 61-92 
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liminary observations. We can only make our investi¬ 
gation at a certain hour, on a certain day—the seven¬ 
teenth of September.” 

I was not more definite, as I did not intend, at pre¬ 
sent, to give the secret away. The Crowland treasure 
concerned the Rector to a great degree, but the Borgia 
jewels would, if we discovered them, surely be our 
own. 

At half-past seven we returned to the George, 
which had already been open an hour or so, and we went 
in as though we had returned from a morning walk, 
and at eleven o'clock we drove back to the Angel 
at Peterborough. 


HARDER XXVI 

A DlA)VERY IN HARPUR STREET 

A T two o’clock that afternoon we were back in 
Dover Street, and, as we took a quiet smoke, I again 
referred to Lady Judith Gordon. But my companion 
was disinclined to talk, and, although I asked him to 
explain that strange warning he had given me, he de¬ 
clared that he was unable—that he was bound to secrecy. 

“ I have warned you,” he added; " all I would 
urge of you is not to make a fool of yourself. Avoid 
her, that’s all, and wait until you see my prophecy ful¬ 
filled.” 

His words puzzled me, and I could not help wondering 
if, after all, there was any real reason why the love of 
Judith Gordon was not permitted to me. There was a 
chance that it might be so, but I saw that it was useless 

to pursue the subject further. 

It seemed certain that the quartette had returned to 
London by the early train, and had carried back with 
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them the manuscripts they had found ; therefore curi¬ 
osity prompted Wyman to go forth about four o’clock 
in order to try and discover something regarding Lord 
Glenelg’s movements. 

When we parted in Piccadilly I went on to the British 
Museum, for I had been wondering if anything might be 
preserved there that would give me an accurate ground- 
plan of Crowland Abbey before its dissolution. If 
only I could get that, I should be able to fix the exact 
spot where the carp-ponds once existed. 

Professor Dawson Fairbairn, Assistant-Keeper of the 
Manuscripts, had been one of my personal friends. 
He was perhaps the first authority upon palaeography 
in Europe, one of the founders of the new Palaeographical 
Society, and an expert upon Latin and Early English 
manuscripts. 

I found him in his room, busy deciphering a half- 
effaced page of an illuminated manuscript, but he laid 
aside his work to greet me. While in-Jtaly I had had 
a good deal of correspondence with hirnftfegarding several 
rare documents that I had succeeded in fining, and more 
than one of which I had sent for his infection and 
opinion. Of these we commenced to emit. 

" rve not forgotten that ‘ Evangelia quator ’ that 
you sent me to see," he remarked presently. " It was 
quite unique, and undoubtedly written'and illuminated 
in Lyons, about the end of the fourteenth century. 

said ? " ^ ^ m a ‘ v ^ a ® e near Peru gia, I think you 


, , * re sponded ; “ Canon Reussens, of Louvain, 

,7 A a ; S ? s _ e _^ and agrees with you regarding it.” 
An 1 When you wish to make us a donation here, 
i nope yo U will not forget you possess that book," he 


I smiled, for he knew well that palaeographists are 

firm ea ? cr to dispose of the gems of their collec- 
tion either by donation or sale. 

talked °f his monumental work upon the 
Uxiex Vaticanus, the celebrated fourth-century biblical 
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manuscript, which was just about to be issued together 
with photogravure plates, and at last I ventured to 
approach the subject upon which I had come there to 
consult him. 

I did not care to show him The Closed Book for 
various reasons. The secret it contained I wished to 
preserve to myself, for I recollected that he was an 
expert himself and could read that difficult script at 
the end of the volume as easily as I could a printed 

P a g e - 

“ I am just now taking an interest in the history of 
Crowland Abbey,” I explained. “ Do you know of 
anything in the collections that would give me an 
adequate description of the monastery as it was in the 
early sixteenth century ? ” 

“ Crowland Abbey ! How strange ! ” he ejaculated. 
“ This codex I have been examining evidently came from 
there. It was sent to me, for my opinion, along with 
several others, by Lord Glenelg, only a couple of hours 
ago. All the manuscripts undoubtedly once belonged 
to that Abbey.” 

“Lord Glenelg has been here!” I exclaimed. 

“ No—not personally. He sent them by a queer 
little old Italian. I’ve met the old fellow before some¬ 
where, only I can’t think where. Abroad most prob¬ 
ably, when I’ve been buying for the museum. He’s 

something of an expert.” . 

“ His name is Graniani,” I said. " But did lus face 
recall to you any particular incident ? ” 

" No, only I felt that I disliked him.” 

" Lord Glenelg was, I thought, abroad.” 

“ So did I," was the reply. " I was very surprised 
to receive these from him,” and he pointed to a pile 
of heavily-bound volumes on the table, those very 
manuscripts that we had watched unearthed some hours 
before. “ They’ve evidently been kept in a very damp 
place, for they're half ruined and effaced.” 

" You received no explanation concerning them ? 

“ None. Only it seems such a curious coincidence 
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that you should come and inquire for references to 
Crowland just at a moment when we have this important 
discovery of the Abbey's liturgical and other books." 

“ I found a reference to it by a monk named Godfrey 
in a manuscript I purchased in Italy, recently, and it 
had aroused my interest,” I explained. 

“ A reference to it by Godfrey ! " he echoed, looking up 
at me quickly, through his spectacles. “ Have you 
actually found the missing ‘ Arnoldus ' ? ” 

“ It is in an ‘ Arnoldus,' " I responded, " but why do 
you ask ? What do you know of it ? " 

" I know, Mr. Kennedy, that if you have really 
re-discovered the book I mean, you hold the secret of 
the hidden treasure at Crowland,” was his reply. 

” But what is known of the treasure ? ” I asked. 

All that is known is contained in an old pocket- 
book, belonging to this monk Godfrey, now in the 
Harley Collection. I'll send one of my assistants for 

The young man returned with a small volume, much 
worn, bound in a cutting from an ancient antiphon- 
anum, and secured by a small bronze clasp. 

You will see that the book is full of useful recipes, 

ran^ eS1 f ^counts, a calendar of saints’ davs and memo- 
randa of all kinds. Among the latter is the entry to 

Tshn nf rCfer f u d he °P ened ^ at a page wherein 
a slip of paper had been inserted. 

samew^liT 6 eno ^ h .was an entry in Latin, in the 

A* , that Up ° n the enven °med 
pages of The Closed Book. Freely translated the 
memorandum was as follows : 

Flore*nc^°anH^ no ' v monk of the Certosa of 

dictated A Ce - a brother of the Order of St. Bene- 

Uierefore ^ritten’i n f E ,? gland ’ am about to die and have 
tures anH ^ tten . a fal1 account of my life and adven- 

glV6n fuU directions for the recovery 

50 , that 4116 secret -ot be 

aSToUi p,amly told also "'here the 

8 my “y Lucrezia are concealed. All this 
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“ will be found clearly written in my ' Arnoldus,’ which 
“ I have now concealed in a place of safety. Let he who 
“ seeks to know the secrets, beware ! He will grasp the 
" hand of Death midway.” 

There was nothing else, so the Professor informed 
me. Only that single entry—a few rough, ill-written 
lines which told that the treasures of the Abbey were 
actually concealed, and that the secret of their where¬ 
abouts was contained in the " Arnoldus ” that had so 
curiously fallen into my hands. 

Was it any wonder that his curiosity was at once 
pjoused, or that he sought to know what I really had 

discovered ? . . 

“ It is true that I am in possession of the missing 

manuscript,” I said ; " but, unfortunately, one folio 

of it is missing—the very folio which gives definite 
instructions for the recovery of the hidden treasure. 
At present I am unable to make investigations, because 
I cannot find any plan of the Abbey, the cloister court, 
and adjacent buildings. It is to ask your assistance 
in this matter that I’ve come to you to-day, although 
I would also ask you, as a favour, to regard the matter 
at present as entirely confidential, for I do not wish 
any one to know that I’m engaged upon a treasure- 

hunt 99 

“ I shall, of course, respect your confidence entirely, 
Mr. Kennedy,” the Professor said ; ” and if I can be of 
any assistance in the matter, I shall be delighted. It 
would be a grand thing to recover the treasures of 

p 1 1 »» 

I “ V \Vell ” I said, ” do you happen to know of any 
existing plan or any written description of the mon- 

^^At^the moment I really cannot think of anything, 

but I will make investigations.” , 

I learnt further from Professor Fairbairn that he 
knew nothing of the man Selby, although he was, o 
course on friendly terms with Lord Glenelg, who, as 
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a bibliophile, was frequently at the Museum when in 
London. 

"It is evident from these manuscripts/' I said, 

indicating them, “ that his lordship is making some 

investigations; therefore I wish that my inquiries 

should be absolutely secret from him—you under¬ 
stand ? ” 


,• ♦ Perfectly, was his reply. "I am quite as much 
interested in the Crowland treasure as you must be 
therefore I will commence to-morrow to search for the 

gftaj'aw-.TtTi isa 

you “f" "t r sS > d rti0 n o i ° t f - the Cntry here •*»<* 
page of the old monk's notdiook^'^Thf t0 , the ° pen 
my lady Lucrezia's eme“ Can ^ / efere , nce to 
ally be Lucrezia Borma and L ycrezia actu- 

s-.is 

*asi ass ,as?f d " i r»' 

“g the Crowland rains but ih JT,Z asslstailce regard- 
to keep entirely ' elf In ““T ” atter 1 “tended 

north to Visit FemviSe in r,n foV dayS 1 Wou]d go 
veshgations for myself' Twfc* make 
I know nothin^ nf th* . re J ore * replied : 
probable that Godfrey if he^a^r' it: re ally seems 

h ™0 : h " meeUng death hand to 
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possible and expressing a hope that, as reward, he 
might have sight of the long-lost “ Arnoldus,” or The 
Closed Book. 

Professor Dawson Fairbairn was an enthusiast, and 
when he received any rare manuscript he handled it with 
as much care as though it were fragile china or the 
most precious gem. The Closed Book, he declared, 
was a manuscript that the British Museum had been 
in search of for a century past, ever since the discovery 
of old Godfrey’s notebook among the Harley Manu¬ 
scripts. 

To search at Crowland before being in possession of a 
plan of the fabric as it was originally, and the buildings 
surrounding it, appeared to be a useless proceeding. 
Though Wyman and myself were both convinced of the 
existence of the treasure there, we were not at all cer¬ 
tain of our measurements from the grand altar, nor of 
the exact position of the filled-up fish-ponds. There¬ 
fore, if we could obtain any plan showing the position 
and extent of the cloister-court, the monks' parlour, the 
refectory and the chapter house, all of which must have 
once existed, the position of the fish-ponds would 
certainly also be shown, and thus assist us very 
materially. 

Until Professor Fairbairn could complete his search, 
we could only wait, the Rector taking care that no 
further theft was committed. 

Again, some weeks must still elapse before the day 
and hour appointed for taking measurements at the 
Castle of Threave—namely, when the sun shone, at 

a.30, on September the 17th. 

Suppose, as is so often the case in Scotland in autumn, 
the sun was hidden by the clouds? Should we be 
compelled to wait another year before our measure¬ 
ments could be taken with sufficient accuracy ? 

This fear haunted me as I wandered through Blooms¬ 
bury towards Harpur Street, a sudden desire having 
seized me to again examine the exterior of that mysterious 
house. It struck me that a watch should be kept upon 
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that fellow, Selby, by which means we might be enabled 
to foil any attempt to filch the treasure from us. 

As I halted, at last, at the corner of Theobald's Road 
and looked down the street, I saw it was deserted ; 
therefore I- strolled along it, on the opposite side to 
the house in question. 

As I lounged past I glanced up at those two dingy 

first-floor windows. What met my gaze there held me 
bewildered. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

IF YOU KNEW THE TRUTH 1 ” 


A T first I could scarcely believe my own eyes, for 
there, placed in the window, just as it had been 

siLt 3 - fa f n 'S ht ,' was the s,uffed bear-cub, the 
pt^gnal of what ?—perhaps of a crime. 

Eehmd the panes of that window was a pale, haggard 

the ,£5^ r utl0us 'y- 38 though in expectation of 
convert g of . some P ers »n to whom the signal would 
*1 3 mea nmg a face upon which anxiety and terror 
were betrayed-the face of Lady Judith. 

loEvT^ at S!gH - ° f me ’ She drew back and was 

Sr, t 7 there remaining only that curious yet fatal 

"of whom TSZSEt to the pe ™« 

The house presented the same dingy neglected 
ESS of th , 6 StCpS unc leaned^and 1 covered 

the sCt lh PaP l r S d W T ° f straw ' the i'tsam of 
closed Ind unnO S uttere of the basement were stUl 

heavy padloT It gate was a stout chain ™d 

\]P aa °. I* was a roomy yet depressing nlare 

faX SA? other in the wh ° le of BW 

bZnent to adic ° f myStery pervadin S « 
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My first impulse was to ascend those neglected steps 
and inquire for Lady Judith ; but on reflection an instant 
later the fact that she had withdrawn so quickly from the 
window made it evident that she did not wish me to 
discover her there—that, indeed, she was in Selby’s 
house in secrecy. With what motive ? I wondered. 

She had evidently been watching long and vigilantly 
for some person she expected would pass for the purpose 
of receiving the sign. The intent, anxious look upon 
her countenance told me this. But instead of the per¬ 
son she was looking for, I, the least expected, had sud-. 
denly come upon the scene and detected her. 

She was still watching me most probably, therefore 
I did not glance up again, but merely walked on as 
leisurely as before, and turned the comer out of Har- 
pur Street. 

I stood for some minutes deliberating whether it were 
policy to go boldly to the house and inquire for her. 
What could I lose by so doing? Little—very little. 

I was determined to get at the bottom of the mystery 
of that secret sign; therefore, without hesitation I 
turned again into Harpur Street, and, ascending the 
steps, rapped loudly at the door. 

The place sounded hollow, as a half-empty house 
always does. But there was no response. 

I listened attentively at the door, but the roar of the 
traffic in Theobald's Road prevented me hearing any¬ 
thing distinctly. Nevertheless, I caught sounds of 
whispering within. A door somewhere in the hall 
was closed and locked, and then I heard a man’s low, 
gruff voice exclaim, " Not yet—not yet, you fool! ” 
All was silent again, and I waited in patience for a 
couple of minutes longer. Then I gave another sound¬ 
ing rat-tat-tat that rang through the hollow house. 

Again there was a movement in the hall, and stealthy 
footsteps crossed. Somebody was whispering, then a 
few minutes later the chain was withdrawn, and the 
door was opened half-way by Mrs. Pickard, the little 
wizened old lady in black cap and dress, who had 
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crossed the Channel bearing The Closed Book to Eng¬ 
land. 

Fortunately she did not recognize me, so I inquired : 
“ You have a lady named Gordon here. She has just 
recognized me from the window. Will you ask her 
whether she will see me for a few moments, as I wish 
to speak with her on a rather important matter?" 

“ She has noticed you," was the little old woman’s 
reply, " and she’s just putting on her hat. She'll be 
down_ to speak with you in a few moments, if you’ll 
wait ” ; and she admitted me to the hall, and showed 
me to the dining-room, which overlooked the street— 
a. big, old-fashioned apartment, very dingy, with ceil¬ 
ing and walls smoke-grimed, and furnished in an inex¬ 
pensive and tasteless style which bore “ hire-system " 
marked upon it as plainly as though the chairs and tables 
were ticketed “easy payments taken." The carpet 
was one of those Kidderminster squares that always 
appear m hire-system furnishing, and the furniture was 
of veneered walnut covered with dark green plush 
I here was no overmantel, no sideboard, nothing, indeed, 
to give it the slightest air of comfort. The room 
somehow looked as though it had only just been fur- 

ms r?' and t . hat wrth some motive, for it was evidently 
not the dining-room in use. 3 

h a i?? C iV h ° U ? ht * 1 heard renewed whisperings in the 
hall , but only for a moment, then all was silent 

in I f t •?,? d00r ?P e,,ed * and she appeared, dressed 

Her somhrp h a . sm f dl . toque that suited her admirably. 

nance vp? heightened f he P*U°r of her counte- 
" a *J ce \ \ ¥ 5 he a PP roac hed me with a sweet smile 

1 saw that she possesscd a mar - 

she cried J 0Ur r f C 9 gni S n E me ’ Mr - Kennedy ! " 

dertv and no n S L gIad ' C Y ° U kft She ™g h: ™ Sud- 
aemy, and no one knew where you had gone." 

said ’“Ihu 6 be , en wantin S to meet you again," I 
said, and believed you to be still at Saxlingham " 
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“ I returned to town yesterday,” she answered. 
" But if we are to talk had we not better go for a walk ? ” 
she suggested. Then she added in a low, confidential 
whisper, “ There are eager ears here.” 

Nothing loth to escape from the house, I agreed 
to her proposal, and she let me out, after considerable 
trouble with a very complicated lock which I noted 
could not be undone by any one unacquainted with 
its secret—another suspicious circumstance. 

Outside, we turned towards Theobald’s Road, and I 
walked beside her in the hazy glow of the London 
sunset full of admiration of her beauty and sweet¬ 
ness. 

She spoke of her mysterious seizure after parting from 
me, unaware, of course, that I had been the man who 
had discovered her and raised the alarm. 

Feigning ignorance of it all, I therefore obtained from 
her a full description of her symptoms and how she 
was taken back to Saxlingham Hall in a very weak and 
exhausted state. I told her nothing. What, indeed, 
could I reveal to her ? 

“ You, of course, received my letter ? ” I inquired 
as we walked together towards Oxford Street. 

“ I did. But I sent you no reply, Mr. Kennedy, 
because I can give none.” 

“ I expressed a desire in my letter, Lady Judith, to 
stand, if not in public then in secret, as your friend,” 

I said earnestly. 

" But why ? ” she asked. 

" Because—well, because I believe we shall be good 
friends some day,” I said lamely, for it was on the tip 
of my tongue there, in that crowded street, to openly 
declare my love. 

" We are good friends now, otherwise I would not 
be out walking with you here,” she remarked. 

" Exactly, but there is still a stronger reason,” I 
said. " You will recollect that when I met you on 
that path across the cliffs you confessed to me your 
unhappiness—that in your heart there lies concealed 
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some terrible secret which has driven vou to desDair 
and which- ” 

/' M y secret ! ” she gasped, looking at me suddenly 
with that same expression of terror as I had seen upon 
her face on that wet night in Harpur Street. “ Who 
told you of my secret ? " 

" No one -” I said quietly. “ But to me the truth is 
apparent, and it is for that reason that I desire to stand 
your friend. You recollect you spoke of your enemies 
who were so strong that they had crushed you, will 
you not let me render you assistance against them— 

may I not act on your behalf ? You surely can trust 

me ? 


She hesitated, just as she had done before. 

.J ,°, ur Previous conversation passed through mv 
mind like a flash, and I saw how utterly I had failed 
to convince her of my good intentions in her interest 

,J v h ™ US b ? ach between fathei * and daughter was 
S 1Cab e ;i J ^ 35 ™ Uch 115 their secret presence in 
Harpur Strat* aSS ° Ciatl ° n that din §V house in 

knmvlpH n0W tba u m °r dinar y circumstances the small 
knowledge you have of me would cause you to hesitate 

wenf°on "‘But ^ C ° n “ ^end/' 1 

went on. But these circumstances are surelv extra- 

entS'wH' Y ° U “* in ‘hrSed by 

enemies who terrorize you and are driving vou to des¬ 
pair ; and I believe I am also right in suggesting that 
you possess no friends ? " ggesung tnat 

She had grown paler, and I knew my words made an 
impression upon her. We were then walking ?n the 

scats' ~:j'z r xz is 
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in all its hideousness, holding her transfixed by the 
crisis that she knew must inevitably ensue. 

" It is true,” she sighed at last. " I am in sore 
need of a friend, but I fear your help is impossible. 
Indeed, if our friendship were known to certain per¬ 
sons it would place me in a position of even graver peril.” 

" Then your enemies would be mine,” I remarked 
quietly. " This is as it should be. But why would 
my association with you place you in peril ? I don’t 
understand.” 

" Oh ! ” she cried, " I cannot explain. I would 
tell you everything if I could—everything., But I 
cannot, for your sake, as well as for my own.” 

" For my sake ! ” I echoed. " Would knowledge 

of it affect me so gravely ? " 

" I fear it would,” was her reply. " It is best that 

you should remain in ignorance.” 

“ But, believe me, I cannot bear to think of you 
utterly friendless as you seem to be,” I went on ear¬ 
nestly. " Why do you not let me be your friend in 

secret ? M 

“ Because if you were my friend it would be necessary 
for you to know the whole truth before you could help 
me Yet in my present position I can explain nothing. 
If I did, it would be fatal to me—and perhaps to you 

aJS ” You are so very mysterious, Lady Judith,” I said. 
"Cannot you be more explicit? What you tell me 
only excites my curiosity and interest.” „ 

" I can tell you nothing more, absolutely nothing, 
she said, quite calm again. "I am unfortunately a 
victim of certain strange and incredible circumstances, 

that is all.” . , , • •> „ 

“ But why are you so averse to my friendship . 

I demanded. “ I assure you that I will do my utmost 

to serve you if you will accept me as your fnend 

“ I do not doubt it. I can only regret that our 

friendship is debarred,” she answered. 

" Why debarred ? ” 
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" Because of circumstances which, as I have already 
told you, I am unable to explain. Besides, I have long 
ago read in the newspapers that you reside abroad. I 
coul 4 not think of keeping you here in England on my 
account.” 

" 1 intend to live in England for the future,” I hast¬ 
ened to assure her. " In fact, I’m on the look-out for 
a house at an easy distance from London, and in the 
meanwhile I am the guest of my old schoolfellow and 
friend, Captain Wyman, of whose recent explorations 
in Central Africa you may have heard.” 

She looked at me with an expression of blank amaze¬ 
ment. 

You know Captain Wyman ! ” she exclaimed in a 
hard strametf voice. “ Is he really a friend of yours ? ” 
A most intimate friend. Do you know him ? ” I 
asked, recollecting how he had warned me of anv 
association with her. _ , 

1 " answered in {he same hoarse tone, “I 

know him. \ 


" And he is not your friend ? ” I suggested, for I at 

once gathered from her manner that mention of him 
was distasteful to her. 

No, Mr. Kennedy,” was her quick response. “ I 
may as well teU you plainly that he is one of my ene- 
°f whom I have spoken.” y 

ic nn BUt lf he I s y ? U ^ enem y* as y° u say. that surely 
pleaded^ 011 W ^ y 1 shouJd not stand your friend ? ” I 

S pfa k i„ S gt°o k h^ r e,l; C :a d id IOWly ' ata,ost “ tho ^» 

ev4u^g1or e m; h ^:“ Sh0Uld * S ° "*** to Sacrifice 

earnestlv n 1 teU 5 T’ Lad >' J udith ? " I asked 
earnestly. Do you wish to wring a confession from 


rejoinder^ y ° U *° teU me the truth '" was ^ quiet 
" Tbm 1 ^ do s «." I said. “ Forgive me for 
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my abrupt words, but the truth is that I love you with 
all my heart and soul. I know I-” 

" Love me ! ” she gasped, interrupting, and halting 
and looking again straight into my face. " Are—are 
you mad, Mr. Kennedy ? " 

“ Perhaps I am—but madly in love with you ! ” I 
cried, taking her gently by the arm and guiding her 
around a comer into a quieter street. She was trem 
bling from head to foot, although she strove to conceal 
her agitation. 

" Impossible ! ” was the only word that passed her 
lips. " Impossible ! ” 

Her face had become blanched, her eyes fixed as though 
she saw before her a vision of the fatal future, and again 
from her pale, trembling lips that had smiled upon me 
so sweetly came words that caused my heart to sink 
dead w r ithin me. 

“ No, Mr. Kennedy. Rid yourself of such a foolish 
fancy. Take back those words, I beseech of you. You 
are in ignorance. If you but knew the ghastly truth 
you would not love, but hate me 1 Let us say farewell 
here,” she added in a voice quivering with emotion as 
she put forth her hand. “ Let us part now, never to 
meet again. If what you say is true, then it will be 
best for both of us, I assure yoq. Remember, once and 
for all, that my love is forbidden.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE STRANGER IN BLACK 

F ORBIDDEN ! ” I cried, taking her hand. “ Why 
is your love forbidden ? I do not know the truth 
about yourself—nor do I wish to know. I only know 
that I love you. I only ask you to allow me to love 
you." 
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** Ah, no! ” she said, withdrawing her hand. “It is 
not just that I should allow you to thus go headlong into 
ruin. I am your friend, therefore my duty is to warn 
you of the dire consequences of this. Hear me, Mr. 
Kennedy, I beseech of you. You say you love me. 
That may be so, but when I tell you in reply that no 
affection can ever exist between us, will it not be best 
if we part at once—in good friendship, even if in sor¬ 
row ? ” 


Part from you 1 ” I cried. “ I cannot—indeed 
I cannot! My life has been a loveless one, until I 
met you." 

A lover’s arguments are never very logical. What 
other words I uttered I do not recollect. I only 
know that her determination to tell me nothing about 
herself rendered her the more attractive. 

But to all my persuasions she was still the same 
woman of honour, fearful lest I should come to harm 
through association with her, fearful lest the unknown 
fate she dreaded should fall upon us both. 

The atmosphere of tragedy that surrounded her was 

puzzling, for, try how I would, I could not penetrate 

it. Why was she concealed in that house of mystery 

and what connexion could she have with that secret 
sign in the window ? 


I recollected the exclamation that had escaped her 
bps on that night when I first saw her. 

Her connexion with Walter Wyman was, in itself, 
mysterious. I recollected both his words and hers. 

ten h R m y * In , . what manner she would not 

already toldle that ?‘ ° bservations “ d 

wh ^ ^alf an hour we walked onward, heedless of 
where our footsteps led us, but I made absolutely no 
progress towards the goal I sought. Y 

foih of , her recent travels in the East with her 

* india - - d 

My father has been a wanderer ever since my poor 
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mother’s death,” she explained, with a touch of sad¬ 
ness. " He will never remain in England long, because 
life here always brings back recollections of her. They 
were very devoted,” she added. 

" And so you have accompanied him ? ” 

“ Yes, ever since I left the convent-school in France. 
My journeys already have included two trips round the 
world, and a yachting voyage to Spitzbergen.” 

" Well,” I laughed, “ I thought I had some claim 
to be a traveller, but you entirely eclipse me.” 

“ Ah, but I am tired of it—terribly tired, I can 
assure you.” 

I told her how I, too, had suffered from that nostalgia 
that comes sooner or later to most persons who live 
abroad, which causes one to long for home and friends. 

I told her how I had lived for years beside that 
brilliant, tideless sea until I had become tired of blue 
skies, whereupon she sighed and said: 

“ Italy !—ah yes ! I know Italy—I have cause to 
remember my visit there.” 

“ Is the recollection of it so bitter ? ” I inquired. 

" Yes,” she answered. “It is years ago now ; but 
I recollect every one of those incidents as vividly as 
though they only happened yesterday. Milan, Flor¬ 
ence, Perugia, Rome—all are cities whose very names 
are now hateful to me. Yet I suppose the past should 
be of the past ” ; and she sighed again, her eyes fixed 
upon the pavement. 

What could I say ? What question could I put to 
her ? I had declared my love openly and honestly as 
a man should, but she had firmly refused to allow me 
to imperil myself. 

Could it be that her journey to Italy had had any con¬ 
nexion with the strange conspiracy that seemed to be 
in progress, or was it possible that her travels in the 
South had been fraught with some youthful love episode 

of a tragic nature ? ., 

Her character was so utterly complex that I could 
not understand it. I was therefore uncertain of the 
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security of my own position, and thus feared to explain 
to her that The Closed Book stolen from Harpur Street 
was in my hands, lest it might be against the interests 
of the investigations I had undertaken. 

She made no mention of the old hunchback from Leg¬ 
horn, who had no doubt visited at Harpur Street, per¬ 
haps even made the house his headquarters. Yet I 
felt sure that she was acquainted with Graniani just 
as she knew Selby. The bear-cub, too, was a mystery. 

Again and again I reverted to my affection for her, 
begging and imploring her to at least allow me to stand 
her friend. But she was obdurate, although my words 
caused her much genuine emotion. 

I saw that, although driven to desperation by reason 
of some unspeakable secret, she was nevertheless a 
woman of honour. If I sought to assist her I should 
place myself in deadly peril of my life, she declared. 
This she would not allow me to do. 

Why? 

Was it because at heart she really reciprocated my 
affection ? 


In her, passion was blended with an exquisite ten¬ 
derness of heart, but she held herself back from me be¬ 
cause she dare not love me. Her presence beside me 
would prove an incentive to effort, her companion¬ 
ship would make life worth living. Men had given me 
up for lost because of my cynical and misanthropic 
habit consequent on that first great sorrow of my life, 
but I knew that a good woman still could mould me if 
she would only give me a little love. 

That woman—the only woman—who could make a 
man of me again was Judith. 

I wonder if there are others who have experienced a 

/ eeHng ~ a desir e to commence life afresh? 
it they have, they will know the feelings which were 
mme. On j the contrary, I had known love, and just as 
prosperity had come to me the great sorrow of my life 
ad come also to me, and I had gone, abroad to bury 
myself m an Italian village. y 
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Nevertheless, I was now back in London, determined 
to return to my friends, yet destiny had willed it that 
at the very moment of my decision to live again in 
England this veil of mystery had fallen over every¬ 
thing. This dream of love seemed beyond all pos¬ 
sibility of fulfilment, but even that, in addition to 
Walter's warning, did not prevent me from repeating 
the question I had put to her. 

Dusk darkened into night, and the street lamps com¬ 
menced to glimmer as we strolled on and on, westward, 
until we suddenly found ourselves in Powis Square. 
Then at her suggestion we turned and retraced our 
steps to the Edgware Road, proceeding towards the 
Park. The cloud that had earlier fallen upon her 
seemed now removed, and she grew brighter. 

Her father, she told me, had returned to London 
and was at home, but she expected they would both 
leave again to-morrow for the North. 

“ To Scotland,” I suggested with some anxiety. 

" Oh, I really don’t know,” was her reply.’ “ My 
father is most erratic in his movements. I only know 
that he goes to the North, and that I go with him.” 

" But tell me,” I asked, " has your father ever men¬ 
tioned his intention of going to Galloway ? ” 

She looked up at me in some surprise. 

** Yes, he did so the other day, while we were at Sax- 
lingham,” she responded. “ But why do you wish to 
know ? ” 

" Because I have a reason,” I answered. " He goes 

with friends, doesn’t he ? ” 

" With me—I know of no one else who is going. 
We may be going to Castle Douglas, but of course I 
am quite in the dark. Very often I have set out from 
Charing Cross with’ him. and have not known our 
destination until we have been in Paris or Brussels. 
Again, we have, on several occasions, been living quietly 
at home in Grosvenor Street when all our friends have 
believed us to be on the other side of the equator. 

It is quite exciting, I assure you, to live in secret at 
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home, see nobody, and only go out at night, and then 
always in fear of being recognized,” she added. 

" But why does your father do these things ? He 
surely has some motive ! ” 

I recollected that the town of Castle Douglas was 
near to the Castle of Threave. 

She gave her shoulders a shrug, and I could make 
nothing out of it all. 

became m ° re 1 rcflected * the more utterly mystified I 

But I loved Judith Gordon, even though she would 
near none of my arguments. 

It is impossible—quite impossible!” she said 
when, at the Park Lane comer of Grosvenor Street, I 

vm, wil °fK- a l e 6aVe ° f h / r - “ 1 h °P e ’ Mr - Kennedy, 
you will think no more of this,” she added, ” because 

P a ^ ns me quite as much as it does you. As I have 

lw« t y rcaL:t°” d explain the trath if 1 — 


vn„r B ri! W ! arc friends % J u£ iith—for let me call you by 
y '' v? ', Stl ? n name ' , Wc a™ friends, are we not ? " 

6S ' She res P onded m a low whisper, as though 
fearing some one might overhear. “Yes, Mr Ken- 

hap?’ I shall W y ° U arC my friend ' and one da Y. Per- 
tei? Until y ° U t0 P - Ut y ° Ur friendship to the 

be best so ^ Ynn l * us ^ em . am ap^t. because it will 

evil*may°befall 'you'° W th ° fearS 1 ha — the 

L“tlo°v S e7ou y r■ a ‘ any m ° ment -'' 1 answered 

thfouah ftfhnt h n r hand - With . a sigh • and hurried away 

dep^ture” 1 theT^ fuU r i° f Vague Te & et > 1 watched her 
into PicckdiMv n UTOed and strol i ed do '™ Park Lane 
mind full nf it, my return t0 Dover Street, my 
in me.™ * * WOman who had at last placed faith 

wh T at°Sd S sh“ g LT? rdS T° f ^ rang in my eare - At 

a sne hmt ? Tragedy was underlying it all. 
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I was confident, yet I felt impelled towards that other 
spot mentioned in The Closed Book—the grim castle 
of Threave, that scene of foul deeds that through the 
Middle Ages was the home of the Black Douglas. That 
her father intended to go there was evident, and it 
therefore behoved us to lose no time in going North 
and making preliminary investigations, although no 
accurate measurements could be taken until the seven¬ 
teenth of September, at half-past three in the afternoon. 

The advisability of going North without delay filled 
my mind until I became oblivious to all about me, and 
indeed I was walking quite unconscious of the hurry¬ 
ing traffic in Piccadilly until I felt a slight touch on 
the arm and heard a woman’s low voice exclaim in 

Italian: ,, , 

“ Pardon, Signor Kennedy, but I believe we have met 

before." ., . 

I started and turned quickly aside to recognize in the 

speaker the very last person whom I expected to meet 
in that busy London thoroughfare—the well-dressed 
woman whom I had encountered in the Prior s study 
at Florence—the woman in black who had made con¬ 
fession to Father Bernardo. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
SOME EXPLANATIONS 

M Y first thought, of course, was that the woman 
was a thief, for it was she who had so c ! ever *y 
stolen The Closed Book from my study at Antignano 
and carried it to Pans, there transferring it to the 
hands of old Mrs. Pickard, of Harpur Street 

My first impulse was to tax her with the theft, 
but fortunately I saw a necessity for tact, and ther 
fore responded pleasantly in the same language . 
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“ Yes, Signorina. It was one afternoon not long 
ago in Florence, if I remember aright.” 

" It was,” she said quickly. ” I wish to speak 
with you in private. Where can we go so as not to 
be observed ? I know so very little of London.” 

For a moment I reflected. If she really wished to 
give me any information I ought to secure it at all 
hazards. Her manner was that of one who feared 
recognition in that public thoroughfare, and wished 
to speak with me in private ; therefore I hailed a passing 
hansom, and as we were getting in I recollected that, 
it being dinner-time, we might secure a quiet table 
in the upstair room at Scott’s, at the top of the 
Haymarket. Therefore to that restaurant I gave the 
cabman directions. 


Her manner was as though haunted by a grave 
suspicion that -she was being followed, and during 
our dnve along to Piccadilly Circus she scarcely uttered 
a single word save to express satisfaction at finding 
me m London, and to drop the remark that she had 

Jw me for an . hour Past-the latter proving 

' c. n d seen me wth Judith. b 

still, the mystery with which this woman had accosted 

™ ca “ ed to reflect. She was either my enemy 
or my fnend—which, I intended to discover/ V 

quiet ro e mT ta ? T ? 0Tn ,he restaur ant we found a 
when S S / fr ° n !. 'ntnision or observation, and 
when I had ordered dinner I asked for her expla¬ 


in lt I aC V ^a i n n d L h 0nd °u three days ago ’” she “Plained 
n iiauan, and have been in search of you ever since 

™^v/ r e y I ^, dt0 ^Pp t V o 1 you tlred Then U s t k 1 ha& 
come.” am <hscovered then the worst must 
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“ Why ? " 

“ Because they do not know that I am in London 
—or that I am determined to warn you." 

“ Of what ? " I asked eagerly. 

“ Of this plot against you." 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ By the persons you believe are your best friends,” 
she answered, bending across the small table towards 
me, and speaking in a low half-whisper. 

" And why do you wish to give me this warning ? " 
I inquired suspiciously, recollecting that she had acted 
as a thief, and had evidently herself participated in 
the plot—whatever it might have been. 

“ Because I am ordered to do so by one who is your 
real friend." 

" And what is his name, pray ? " 

“ Padre Bernardo, of Florence. It is at his orders 
that I have sought you to-night." 

Her reply surprised me. The Prior of San Sisto 
had certainly been very friendly towards me; but 
I had never believed, after what had occurred, that 
he was actually my friend. Had he not by means of 
a ruse endeavoured to induce me to withdraw from 
my bargain over my “ Arnoldus " ? His actions had 
been puzzling from first to last, rendered, indeed, doubly 
mysterious when viewed in the light of my discovery 
at the end of that rare volume, and by recent events 

in London and at Crowland. 

It was surely curious that he should send this woman 
to me, of all other persons. Yet somehow she seemed 
to be in his confidence. If not, why had they talked 
in his study with closed doors ? 

Suspicious that this woman had approached mo 
with evil object, I nevertheless allowed her to explain. 
She was attired very much in the same manner as when 
I had first encountered her—namely, in plain black 
a gown of apparent Parisian make and a stylish hat 
that suited her dark beauty admirably, yet not at all 
loud in design. 
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She leaned her elbows on the table, and, with her gloved 
hands held together, thus explained her object in seeking 
me: 

“ I have been sent to warn you," she said, with a 
strange look in her dark eyes. 

“But you called at my house at Antignano and 
obtained possession of the manuscript which I had 
bought of Father Bernardo, I said." " Why ? ” 

“ Because its possession constituted a danger to 
you," was her answer, and I wondered whether she 
were aware that its leaves were impregnated with the 
deadly venom. 

. ”,? u f el y. was no reason why you should steal 
it f I said; cather bluntly. 

“ Ah ! my action was under compulsion. You should 
have been warned by the Prior of the evil that possession 
ot,the book would bring upon you." 

Well, now tell me, Signorina—for I haven't the 
pleasure of your real name-" 

« she interrupted. 

whJh 1 !? d ' 1 t0 inquire one thing, namely 

h “ “V id ~ * "hat the 

, “ entirely in ignorance of it. If he had 

dastiVplot WO agl s n t eV ; o r u h . aVC h** a ^ to 

W m h u a cV S p^e d m °r. ° f thk cons P ira cy ? ” 1 

“ Your U In/ e?th ’" She ans '*Wed without hesitation 
«SL® 1 T 1 !!i ntend that y° u shall die." 

price asked forh'l« SUrdy pUrchased 01,5 b °°k at the 

" Ah I you see the Prior had no right to sell it. to 
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you. A mistake was committed from the very first. 
How did you first know of its existence ? " 

" Through a dealer in antiques in Leghorn named 
Francesco Graniani.'' 

" I thought so ! " she exclaimed. " I hear that he 
is in London. All this goes to show that you should 
be warned." 

“ Of Graniani ? ” 

“ And of others also. I saw you with Lady Judith 
Gordon, and—if you will pardon me—you seemed 


attracted towards her." 

She spoke frankly and looked me steadily in the face. 
“ And if I am ? " - v 

“ I presume you have not been long acquainted 

with her ? " 

“Not very long.” 

“ Then before you allow yourself to hill beneath her 
spell, as you seem to be doing, just make a few inquiries. 
It will not be difficult, and may be the means of saving 
you from dire misfortune—perhaps even saving your 

“ How ? I don't understand. 

“ Possibly not. I onljtask you to heed my warning. 
I am not here to explain the motives of others/' 

“ But you can surely tell me why I should hold 
aloof from Lady Judith ? " I demanded, nevertheless 

recollecting Walter's hints*, ‘ 

“ No, I cannot," she JKSJponded. If you are not 

warned it is your own rault. „ - 

“ You say you know her," I observed. \\ here did 

you meet her ? " 

“ In Italy—under strange circumstances. 

“ With her father ? ” . 

“ Yes," she answered, after a moment s hesitation. 

“ But we need not discuss that subject further, she 
added. “ I wish to ask your forgiveness for stealing 
your book. I can only urge leniency on the ground 
that I acted at the instigation and under compulsion 

of others." 
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" I forgive you if you will tell me who instigated you. 
to commit the theft,” I said. 

" No, I cannot do that, but in order to atone for 
what I have done I came here to warn you of the great 
peril which threatens you—beware of your association 
with Judith Gordon.” 

“ What ? ” I cried. ** Do you mean to insinuate that 
she is my bitter enemy ? ” 

" Beware of her is all I say.” 

“ And how do you suggest I should act ? ” I demanded, 
much surprised at these strange allegations. 

” You should again obtain possession of the ' Arnoldus.’ 
It may help you.” 

It was on the* point of my tongue to say that it was 
already in my possesion, but my natural caution again 
asserted itself. * 6 


Perhaps you can tell me where it is ? ” I suggested. 
In the hands of an Englishman named Selby, 
who lives in that house in Harpur Street which you quitted 
this evening.” 

was evidently unaware that Selby had 
suffered its loss, and*as far as I could judge she seemed 
dealing honestly wife me. This fact puzzled me more 

2 ? in Sud / enly 1 rCCdUfected that m ysterious 

th^b?ar^ub Wmd ° W ' and 1 aSked her the meanin & of 


si^ifi^rir 1 Saw [t ttere v to ' da y>” she said. ” It has a 

significance, as you suspet&L. 

M An evil one ? ” ^*3?. 

gu^' M evU one stranger than you could ever 
"Will you not tell me ? ” 

sUcticI Sh ? 0k her head > ahd declared that a 

"P° n ber regarding it, as upon 

to warn n!!^n • Sh had merel y sought me in order 
Graniani ^ 
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affair, as I had all along suspected, and that Judith 
was carefully plotting my ruin. This I refused to 
believe, and frankly told her so. 

She allowed me to go on without a word of contra¬ 
diction. 

“ I have only told you the truth, Signor Kennedy," 
she answered quietly. “ I would, however, ask you 
to promise me to tell no one of our meeting. Remem¬ 
ber that if you wish for advice in the future you have 
only to write to me at the Poste Restante at Charing 
Cross." 

The Charing Cross Post Office is the usual address 
of foreigners when travelling in England, therefore I 
knew not whether she suggested that place because 
of secrecy or convenience. She made no mention of 
Lord Glenelg, or of his search after the treasure ; and, 
thinking that discretion were best, I did not refer to 
it, for I intended to keep my own counsel, even though 
her allegations and the fact that she had so boldly 
accosted me formed in themselves an additional mystery. 

So we finished our meal, and after some further 
desultory conversation, which showed that she, on 
her part, was somewhat disappointed at the manner 
in which I had treated her confidences, I gave her my 
club address, saw her into a cab, and then we parted. 


CHAPTER XXX 

HUMOURS OF A HOUSE-PARTY 

I N the August evening, after nine hours in the express 
from Euston, I was driving with Wyman in Fenwicke’s 
Perth-cart up the side of Loch Ken, that long, romantic 
stretch of water hemmed in by the heather-clad hills 
of Galloway. We were covering that seven miles of 
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winding road that lies between New Galloway station 
and New Galloway burgh, through magnificent scenery, 
with the sunset glow upon the unruffled surface of the 
loch, and the dark purple of the distant hills. Through 
the long, white High Street of New Galloway we rattled 
up the steep hill, over the Ken Bridge, and then turned 
in at last through the lodge gates and pulled up before 
the great Elizabethan mansion, with its high, twisted 
chimneys. 

Fred Fenwicke, still in shooting kit, came forth, 

and from the lighted hall came a chorus, expressing 
pleasure at our arrival. , b 

W* Allan!'’ cried Fred, grasping my hand. 
1 his is a real pleasure to see you in Scotland again 1 
Connie s m there somewhere, and there's a whole crowd 
of boys you know." And then he turned to give a 

hZ\ ^ I l gre !l mg 1 ■ WaJter> and left me t0 enter the fine 
Ti 1 ! he ?f the . m ? ] ° nty of the house-party had assembled. 

. T ,! “I 8 **?. 1 1 entered a voice shouted: " What 
offt ^ uthor! ” It was Sammy Waldron 

of the b“f of P Mows e ° n tW0 yearS ' lcave ' and ° n ' 

Then Mrs. Fenwicke, one of the best of hostesses 
expressed her p easure at our coming, and next moment 

sSSSSa fc jtsAsb d 

the same 

* addition^ to" 1 Sammy $£ 

on a^d off fighCtheT^ ’T* had Wn ^ cd 
Jack HandswoUh g C h I there was 

sight of the Him a T±r’ °^ nei : of estates within 

enthusiLt ev^ ki? '* H ° Ugh ' “ angling 

Jack’s sisto te'Vr tl0Ut; Miss Handsworth® 

and very goodJMki™ ylU! §' “ e t xceedin g>y pleasant 

lived insumrnerin^Fr (.1 wldow °? middle-age. who 

and who always wore •f ld m in India, 

^ways wore exquisite gowns. I n addition, 
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there were two brothers named Sale, well-known solicitors 
in London, and several other men and women whom I 
knew more or less intimately. 

Certainly Fenwicke never made a mistake in the 
arrangement of his house-parties. His guests were 
never ill-assorted. Indeed, every one did just as they 
liked—shot, cycled, fished, or wandered over the 
heather-clad hills. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Fred, as we stood with him in 
the dining-room having a ‘‘peg” before dressing, “nice 
lot of boys I've got this time, aren’t they ? ” 

“Too keen a crowd for me, I fear ! ’’ I laughed, for 
I knew from experience the shooters, who were my fellow- 
guests. 

For answer my old friend only raised his glass in 
welcome. 

About thirty-eight, tall and dark, living that open-air 
life on the Scotch estate, his vitality was marvellous. 
From the moment he came down in the morning until 
the small hours, he was constantly active. He loved the 
country, and above all loved the companionship of the 
few men who were his intimate friends—the men who 
now formed the house-party. 

Connie Fenwicke was just as fond of country life, 
and just as generous in her hospitality as her husband. 
Though fond of Scotland, they were nevertheless essen¬ 
tially cosmopolitan, well known in Monte Carlo, in 
Florence, and in Rome. 

Dinner was always a function at Crailloch, as it 
is in most country houses, and Fred’s chej was acknow¬ 
ledged to be one of the best in Scotland. After the 
ladies had left the table and coffee had been served, 
I took Fred aside, for I had detected in him a curiosity 
to know the reason I had so suddenly come up to 
visit him. He knew that it was not on account of 
sport, for nearsightedness prevented me from shooting, 
and 1 had heard him pass a remark sotto voce at table 
with Sammy Waldron that it must be on account of 
some love affair. 
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In order to set my friend’s mind at rest I took him 
along to his study, and told him that the reason of 
the suddenness of my visit was because I wanted to 
learn on the spot the history of Threave Castle. 

Oh ! that s it, is it ? ' he cried. " Well, I suppose 
you ve got some book or other in view—eh ? ” 

„ “ H ’ m « yes/' I answered after a moment's hesitation. 

Im studying the history of the place. Perhaps I 
may write a book about it. I want you to help me. 
Have you any books dealing with the subject ? " 

. “ 1 fe ar I haven't,” was his response. "Threave 
is about fourteen miles from here, on a solitary and 
unget-at-able island in the Dee. I’ve never been there 
myself; but I know a man, Mr. Batten, the archieologist 
who lives in Castle Douglas, and who has the finest 
collection of works dealing with Galloway and the 
neighbourhood and who has written a book regarding 
these parts. I'll write to him. He’ll lend you a lot 
of books, no doubt, and perhaps he’ll go over to Threave 

TwV™™, Hes * great friend of mine. But,” he 
added ’ Wyman is helping you, I suppose ? ” 

mv WC a \ e makui S certain investigations,” was 
my cautious reply. At present we can't say anything 

definite except that I may possibly lay the scene of 
my new book there.” y y SCene ot 

a Vn you, Allan. I'll write to Batten 

ne edJ?t a Uttle picnic over to Threa ve. You 

Md so T hZ T y ° UT real reason for S°ing there.” 
Aft*r V f !i the arrangements in his hands. 

Battln d • *? ys ’ , Fred recei ved a note from Mr. 

the laird for^m^* ^ e . obtained permission from 

be pleased not on?, ? Slt Threave - and that he would 

me P t^ works i?V° a ^ om P an y us, but also to lend 

historv o7 thw hlS coIIecllon that dealt with the 
Tn? i- he famous stronghold. 

later S an g ° f °f ne "?' indeed ' and two mornings 
cycles we • ° f ten *. - “Ending several others on 

bank of Loch Ken k°? 6 brake aWay aIong 

01 i-ocn Ken, through Parton and Crossmichael 
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down to a spot beside the winding Dee, where, at a 
lonely farmhouse, we were met by Mr. Batten, who proved 
a most valuable guide. 

The party being compelled to leave the brake some 
half-mile from the river, each of us carried part of the 
provisions off which we were to lunch on arrival on 
the island. 

The day was superb for August, one of those brilliant 
mornings seldom experienced in Scotland so late in 
the season, and the party trudged through the wide 
fields of corn just falling to the sickle. 

Presently, on coming up the brae face, we suddenly 
obtained a view of the broad, winding river spariding 
in the sunshine below ; and beyond, upon its solitary 
island, given over to the rocks and water-fowl, rose 
the grim keep of what was once the home of the Black 
Douglas, and which even to-day stood out grey and 
forbidding in the autumn sunlight. 

Wyman was walking beside me, and as the view burst 
upon us I turned to him and said: 

“Can it be possible that the casket of which old 
Godfrey speaks is hidden upon that island ? 

“ Maybe," was his reply. “ It certainly looks just 
the sort of outlandish place to hold a mystery. But 
we must say nothing to any one. Let s take our obser¬ 
vation in silence. They’ll enjoy their picnic while we 
will refer to that memoranda you made of the parch¬ 
ment record.” 

At last we all gained the water s edge, and depositing 
our loads, proceeded to examine the laird’s boat, a key 
of which Mr. Batten had obtained. It was half-full 
of water, and there were no oars I 

After some search a labourer was discovered who 
knew the spot where the oars were concealed, but 
we discovered that they were so badly rotted by the 
weather that there was scarcely any blade left, anci, 

further, that there were no rowlocks. 

Sammy, Beecher Hough, and the two Sales com¬ 
menced to bale out the water with drinking-glasses, 
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while the rest of the party, being now very hungry and 
thirsty, sat impatiently on the bank watching and 
passing sarcastic remarks upon the slow progress of the 
work. 

At length, however, it was concluded ; some of the 
provisions were taken aboard, Sammy being elected 
coxswain, with the two Sales as rowers. 

After they landed their first freight they returned 
and took a second and a third. In the fourth Wyman 
and myself were included, and after running on a mud- 
bank, and having a very exciting time of it, we at 
last sprang ashore on that wild, unvisited island 
where, according to The Closed Book, the wonderful 
emeralds of Lucrezia Borgia had through centuries 
lain hidden. 

Mr. Batten assured us that no one had landed there 
for at least a year or more, but the instant we gained the 
shore we turned our first attention to discovering any 
traces of those whom we knew were aware of the old 
monk’s secret in common with ourselves. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE HOME OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS 

T HE low-lying island upon which we found ourselves 
was certainly a dismal place, covered by rank 
grass and nettles and yellow with St. John’s wort. 
Kurned walls were scattered around the Castle of Threave 
itself, a huge, square, roofless tower, which, in the 
bleakness of its gaunt and terrible majesty, suggested 
the idea of an armed skeleton. 

This was the monument of the Douglases’ pride, 
and the engine of their oppression during their galling 
ascendency when Archibald, with his retinue of two 
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thousand armed retainers, many of them the most 
noted desperadoes, ravaged the Border. The square, 
fourteenth-century fortress was still a massive pile 
with walls nearly seventy feet high, built of grey moor 
stone. 

As we wandered through it, the wind howling through 
the narrow slits where archers had sent forth their 
shafts, Mr. Batten pointed out the dungeon, arsenal 
and larder; the barracks on the first floor ; and, above, 
the apartments of state, where the Black Douglas 
lodged his friends or feasted his vassals, the walls of 
all massive, but now crumbling to decay. 

Around the castle were the remains of a strong bar¬ 
bican, flanked at each angle by a circular tower, which 
had been secured in front by a deep fosse and vallum, 
both water and walls of the latter having long since 
disappeared. 

Then standing outside—while the rest of the party, 
seated on the grass, were eating their luncheon, Mr. 
Batten pointed to a large granite bracket projecting 
from the front of the castle, high up, near the roof: 
the far-famed “ Gallows knob " or “ Hanging-stone ” 
which the Black Douglas was wont to boast was never 
without a “tassel,” either in the shape of a malefactor, 
or, if none such were in custody, some unoffending 

vassal! . 

When the Douglases maintained their power in Gallo¬ 
way, the deeds committed within that grim grey fortress 
were such as to invest it with fearful interest. I recol¬ 
lected having read of its sinister memories, and some 
of them were now recalled to me by Mr. Batten, who 
had made a deep study of the subject. Indeed, as I 
stood there with Walter Wyman, apart from the gay 
Crailloch house-party, gazing up at the high,grey walls 
that once had sheltered the old soldier-monk and 
chronicler, Godfrey Lovel, I recollected how well the 
weird-like halo that, to the present day, surrounds 
the place is expressed in those plaintive lines of the 
unfortunate Inglis of Torsonce: 
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" Threave’s Castle looms as dark by day, 
With its walls of moorland grey. 

And the sad and sullen stream, 

Which, like some dank unwholesome dream, 
Creeps on its stagnant way. 

In mossy pool and quagmire pent 
Around the island battlement. 

Dismal is the granite pile 

With barbican and flanking tower, 

That frown beneath the merry smile 
Of laughing noontide hour. 

Dismal is the island when. 

With herbage rank and stunted thorn 
That clothe the blood-besprinkled fen 
In leaf and bough forlorn, 

Some evil spirit haunts it yet. 

The dreary annals of the past 
Athwart the meadow wan and wet 
Their spectral shadows cast ; 

No feathered minstrel tunes his throat 
On lowly bush or lofty spray ; 

No skylark pipes his dulcet note 
In the sun’s yellow ray ; 

And still the prison oxen low 
To reach the farther shore. 

Like captives of the spear and bow 
In Douglas raids of yore; 

No rural lover comes to hide 
The stolen tryst, at eventide; 

And the otter seeks his prey. 

And the wild duck leads her brood, 

And desolation and decay 
Sleep in the ghastly solitude." 


Mr. Batten was called over to the luncheon-party by 
Connie Fenwicke, who cried : 

I say, Mr. Batten ! Leave the Author to meditate 
and come and have something to eat. And you also. 
Captain Wyman. Allan will come when he's hungry— 
lies feasting on ruins at present." 

Wyman excused himself for a moment, but Mr. Batten 
succumbed to the temptation of cold pie and claret. 

We walked behind one of the round flanking towers, 

ov ff 111e fallen masonry, and when out of 
signt of the others we commenced to carefully search 
for any traces of previous visitors. 
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The rank grass and weeds were trodden down here 
and there by recent footsteps, but we concluded that it 
had been done by some of our party who had wandered 
about the place prior to our own landing. We wondered 
whether Lord Glenelg or his companions had already 
been there, but the absence of any evidence that the 
laird’s boat had been used for months convinced us 
that they had not. 

" Our first direction is to follow the shadow of the 
keep to its easterly angle, when the sun shines at 3.30, 
on the seventeenth of September. This we cannot 
do for nearly three weeks,” I remarked. " Yet it will 
be half-past three before we leave to-day, and we shall 
then, at any rate, be able to see the vicinity of the 
spot, although we cannot fix it exactly until the day 
and hour indicated.” 

“ I wonder whether we shall really find the casket? ” 
Walter said. “ The day before we left town I went 
to the British Museum and looked up the history of 
the place. Our record in The Closed Bodk is certainly 
borne out by history. Maxwell of Terregles was keeper 
of the Threave in Godfrey’s day, the dawn of the 
Reformation, and seems to have had rather a rough 
time of it, just as the old monk has written. John 
Gordon of Lochinvar, Dean Vaus of Soulseat, the 
Macdowalls of Freuch and of Mindork, who burned 
Brodick Castle and invaded Arran, and James, Earl 
of Rothwell, of Earlston, as mentioned by Godfrey 
Lovel, were all his prominent contemporaries. There¬ 
fore it is certainly likely that the ex-favourite of Lucrezia 
Borgia did actually conceal the casket entrusted to 
him somewhere on this island, which in his day was, 

of course, impregnable.” „ _ 

“ I quite agree,” I answered, looking around. Ot 
course the directions are complicated, purposely no doubt; 
and to-day it seems quite useless to attempt to follow 
them. We must arouse no suspicion of our intentions.’ 

" We shall require assistance when we really do investi¬ 
gate,” my companion remarked. 
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" Then we’ll take Fred into our confidence. He 
would thoroughly enter into the spirit of the thing 
—that I know.” 

We walked back to where the others were still seated 
on the grass. 

Fred Fenwicke and Connie looked after every one’s 
comfort. On such occasions they never took servants, 
and, as such al Jresco luncheons were weekly in the 
shooting season, this kind of entertainment had been 
brought to a fine art. 

The men smoked and idled, some of them lying stretched 
upon the grass, while others escorted the ladies around 
the ruins, the chief excitement being the loss of Connie’s 
Aberdeen " Jack,” a one-eyed dog of Satanic expression 
and cunning, the terror of Campbell, the sturdy good- 
humoured gamekeeper of Crailloch. 

I sat on the grass, smoking, chatting, with Fred, Walter, 
Sammy and Mr. Batten, while the others wandered about 
the island. The afternoon was absolutely perfect, 
and across the wide sweep of river- towards Greenlaw, 
rose the long, low hills. 

From where we idled, Mr. Batten pointed out to us 
the peaks of Bengaim and Cairntosh, and the highlands 
of Balmaghie, and related several archaeological facts 
that, in view of our forthcoming explorations, were of 
intense interest to us. 

“ You see that great rugged hole in the wall, half-way 
* ront ^e castle,” he said, pointing to it. 

The hole looks almost like a window, but it is a breach 
made by the cannon known as Mons Meg, now to be 
seen at Edinburgh Castle. The piece of artillery was 
made by a blacksmith and his sons, at Buchan, and w'as 
used by the King in his operations against Threave. 

1 he charge consisted of a peck of gunpowder and a granite 
ball the weight of a Carsphairn cow. The first discharge 
produced a panic among the inmates of the Castle, and 
the second shot went through the walls and carried away 
the nght hand of the Countess, the celebrated Fair Maid 
01 Galloway, as she sat at table in the banqueting-hall 
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about to raise a winecup to her lips. The garrison 
quickly surrendered, and the blacksmith was granted 
the forfeited lands of Mollance and Bamcrosh.” 

Curious ! ” I remarked. " Only a legend, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

“ Not at all—a historical fact. As late as 1841, Mr. 
Gordon of Greenlaw, tenant of this island, discovered 
an immense granite ball which, on examination, was 
found to be a bullet, in all respects the same as those 
belonging to Mons Meg, while a massive gold ring inscribed 
* Margaret de Douglas ' was discovered by a workman 
employed to clear out some rubbish when the Castle 
was repaired as a barrack for French prisoners. This 
was the actual ring supposed to have been on the hand 
of the Fair Maid of Galloway when it was blown away 

at the siege.” . T 

Such discovery caused hope to arise within us. l 
exchanged glances with Wyman, and saw that he 
considered this additional evidence that treasure 
might be hidden beneath that turf on which we were 

lounging. . . 

Presently we all rose to rejoin the party, and again 

Walter and I managed to separate ourselves from the 

rest and strolled around the island. 

It was ten minutes past three, and the sun, stm 
shining brightly, cast a long, straight, sharply-defined 
shadow in the direction of the broad river and the high 
land of Greenlaw. The great square tower was higher 
on the eastern angle than the western ; therefore from 
its position to the sun the eastern angle= threw aJonger 
shadow, which, together, we followed through he 
grass-grown ditch which was once the fosse and up the 
bank ? then, counting forty-three paces, we halted at a 

spot covered with nettles and grass. 

“The starting-point for measurements must De 
somewhere here. Fifty-six paces with the facet towards 
Bcngaim,” I remarked Im no astro^me , b 
I suppose that, on the date mentioned, the shadow 
will be more to eastward or to westward. We 
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at any rate, mark this spot,” and, finding a piece of 
broken hurdle, used some time or other to pen in cattle 
which had grazed on the island, I stuck it deeply in 
the ground, just at the furthermost point of the great' 
oblong shadow across the grass. 

Wyman had been standing thinking while I did 
this, and when I had finished he said : 

“ Those instructions are all very well; but has it 
ever struck you that, since they were written, the calen¬ 
dar has been altered? What was the seventeenth of 

September in the sixteenth century is not the seventeenth 
in the present day.” 

“ By Jove ! ” I gasped ; “ I never thought of that! 
Oi^modem calendar is not the same as in King Henry's 
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r ? t of the P art y examined the dungeon 
J Cambered over the ruins, and ascended bv 

v^thVVW g> br ° ken f tainvay to the su mmit. I walked 

th^dSd^T OSS hC WCedy ' ne S lected ^und beyond 
tne aned-up fosse, reconstructing the stronghold in 

b L, the p° sition ° f & MS.“ 

We recalled all that was written in the chronicle. 
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and recognized the places which he mentioned. The 
one important fact concealed from us, however, was the 
actual hiding-place of the Borgia jewels. The secret 
was ours.it was true, but so intricate were the instruc¬ 
tions to find the exact spot that we both felt the diffi¬ 
culties wellnigh insurmountable. 

The long shadow veered round slowly; and by four 
o’clock, when the party strolled back to the spot of 
embarkation, it had shifted a considerable distance 
from the spot where I had driven in the stake. 

Every one pronounced the picnic a distinct success, 
and certainly to us it had been a very interesting 
experience. We had taken certain observations which 
would, later on, be of the greatest use to us. 

Together we walked in a straggling lme back to our 
brake which we left at the farmhouse of Kelton Mains, 
and ’at the invitation of Mr. Batten, we drove back 
into’ the little town of Castle Douglas and took tea 
with him. True to his promise, he lent me a collection 
of valuable books dealing with Threave, and then, in 
the glorious sunset, we set out on our long drive back 

through the Glenkens to Crailloch. # . 

Ten days went by. One night I was sitting alone 
with Fred, about half-past one, preliminary to turning 
in when, looking me straight in the face, he said. 

“Look here, Allan! What's your game over at 
Threave? I watched you that afternoon, and saw 
you poking about and counting your paces. I was 
on the top of the Castle wall, and looked down on both 
of you when you thought yourselves unobserved 

For the moment I was somewhat taken aback, for 1 
had no idea we had been watched, nor that: we had 
aroused his suspicions, and I naturally hesitated 

XtheTontled tfpress me, and, as he was one of 

mv most intimate friends, I called m Walter, an 

explained briefly the explorations we intend, h 7ddoi 
and how I had gained the knowledge of the hidden 

casket. 
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He listened to me in amazement, especially when 
I described the deadly contact of those forbidden pages, 
and the attempt made by Lord Glenelg and his com¬ 
panions to find the treasure of Crowland Abbey. 

" Lord Glenelg, did you say ? ” Fred remarked when 
I mentioned the name. " I know both him and his 
daughter, Lady Judith Gordon. We first met them in 
New Zealand, three years ago. He has a shoot up 
at Callart, in Inverness, and curiously enough they’re 
both coming here to stay with us on Saturday.” 

herer ,ming herC ! ” 1 gasped - “ Lad y Judith coming 


Pret ty girl, isn't she ? I’d be gone on her 

myself, if I were a bachelor. Perhaps you are old 
chap. ' 

I did not respond, except to extract a promise from 
my host to preserve my secret. 

“ ^ ?u C ° Ur ! e I shaU say nothin g.” he assured me. 
father and daughter are, however a strange pair 

?? ' V . e t ry if^frkable-—this story you've just told me. 
1 don t half like the idea of that bear-cub being shown 

in the window in Bloomsbury. There’s something 
uncanny about it.” 6 

I agreed, but all my thoughts were of his lordship’s 
hf commg there. Like myself, he had shot 
wnth Fred before, it seemed, and my host and Connie 
had, last season been his guests for a week up at Callart. 

ike yourself.” Fred said ; «• but if what you sifts 

afoot 1 to r ohfp mS t0 bG . some extraordinary conspiracy 

W right in M P K SSeSS1 ° n ° f Certain which, 

rm^kable h wt \ yOUrS * “ the Phaser of this 

mUSt admit that Glenel S and 
us daughter have been something of mysteries. When 

Lady er T e uSth°^ ^ Chnstmas g Conni y e S swore she saw 

FulhlnJ ^ “ a ver y shabb y kit, in the 

rum am K °ad. She stopped to speak, but the Hr? 
pretended not to know her/’ glrI 

But why should she go about like that ? ” I asked. 
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“ How can I tell ? They were supposed to be away 
in Canada, or somewhere, at the time—they’re nearly 
always travelling, you know. We came home with 
them on the Caledonia the first season we met them.” 

“ They’re mysteries 1 ” declared Wyman bluntly. 
“ The girl is, at any rate.” 

" What do you know of her ? ” inquired Fred. 

But Walter would not satisfy us. He merely said: 

“ I’ve heard one or two strange rumours—that’s 
all." 

I had told neither of my feelings about Lady Judith, 
nor did I intend to do so. Yet I was tom by conflicting 
desires : the desire not to meet his lordship beneath 
that roof, and the desire to be afforded an opportunity 
of more intimate friendship with her. 

Fenwicke was just as interested in the strange circum¬ 
stances as we were, and promised at once to do all 
in his power to assist us. Equally with Walter Wyman, 
he was my best friend, and, with the exception of 
keeping back the fact that I loved Lady Judith, I was 
perfectly frank with him, telling him the suggestion that 
had crossed my mind, namely, that it would perhaps be 
as well if I left Crailloch before his lordship's arrival. 

Fred remained thoughtful for a moment, then said : 

“ But it may be that he's coming here with the same 
object as yourselves—to see Threave and make investi¬ 
gations. If that’s so, I’d go over to Castle Douglas, 
and stay at the Douglas Arms—a very ^comfortable 
hotel. You'd then be right on the spot.” 

" Yes,” I said; " that's what we will do. And 
meanwhile you will watch his lordship s movements 
for us, won’t you ? ” 

Our plans were, however, quickly doomed to failure; 
for next morning, at breakfast, Fred announced to us 
that Lord Glenelg had written from Edinburgh to say 
that urgent family affairs called him to Pans, and 
that neither he nor his daughter could come to Crailloch 

just at present. . . 

The very wording of the letter was, to us, suspicious 
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that his lordship had learnt that we were Fred Fen- 
wiclce's guests, and, on that account, feared to come. 
This idea I put later to Fred himself, and he entirely 
coincided with my opinion. 

•• t I he K’ r ? mysterious—very mysterious," he said. 

1 don t half like the idea of those people you told 
me about—the hunchback and the other fellow—who 
are behind them. Yet, on the other hand. Lord Glenelg 
is a man well known, with a very high reputation when 
he was m Parliament ten years ago. He was an Under¬ 
secretary, if I recollect aright." 

“ what is their do you think ? " 

Them game at Crowland was to find the hidden 
treasure of the Abbey," he answered, " and they may 
probably try the same thing at Threave " 

wllS at ''T e ir CUy ^ What WG ' Ve feared >” chimed m 

rr e rt r ; , .* be hev f they are in possession of some further 

; ^; ch 'y e kno 1 "' nothing. There’s a conspiracy 
against Allan, too, the meaning of which we axe, at 
present, m ignorance." 

"Wdl," remark^ Fenwicke, "the move in this 
Ca ^ 1S ^ d ° U . btedly the recover y of the treasure." 

I purchased the book and deciphered the secret 
t^mysdi ? make investi S ation s with profit 

I tJrsoTJ Th inves ^^ ati ons, but without profit, 
n/l 0 .,, aT hreaye is concerned," was his reply. 

I dont understand you," I said. " Whatever f 

" Oh^ ay SUrd f y use t0 m y own advantage I " 

was rLZT^ ** ° f ‘ r — 

Of course 1 " 

or“to^ tdT^no^ 1 dther g ° ‘° thC Cr °™ 

*• V T mean Colonel Maitland ? " 

- Why 1 Lnrrfr ^° r< i < ? I “ el g’" my friend said. 
r *' y ""d Oenelg ? I demanded quickly 

Because, according to the Glasgow uJald this 

• • 
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morning, he has purchased both the island and Castle 
from Colonel Maitland, so, whatever is found on that 
property undoubtedly belongs to him ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

PROFESSOR FAIRBAIRN’S DISCOVERY 


F RED took from his study table the Glasgow Herald 
of that morning, and there, sure enough, was a 
paragraph stating that the Earl of Glenelg had purchased 
the historic Castle of Threave, together with the island, 
from the laird, Colonel Maitland. The Gordons had 
been connected with the property since the seventeenth 
century, it was stated; hence the purchase by the 

Earl. ' '• 

“Curiously enough," he said, “it caught my eye 
as I was sitting here just before dinner, but now I 
recollect that the property has been advertised for sale 
for several weeks, and Maitland's solicitors are my own ; 
from them I could get to hear the actual situation.’ 

“ Wire them in the morning and ask if the property 
is really sold. The papers often get hold of news of 
that sort prematurely," I said, clutching eagerly at 
the last straw, for our enemies had certainly forestalled 
us bv this purchase, which, if actually effected, would 
upset all our plans. If Lord Glenelg had paid for the 
property, then the Borgia emeralds could never be 


0U Fred took out a form, wrote a telegram, and told 
a servant to send it into New Galloway as soon as the 

post office opened. . . 

“ Brooks chances to be a friend of mine, he said. 

“ He’ll certainly tell me the truth.” . 

“ But if it hasn’t been sold, why not communicate 

with the laird, and say that I’m thinking of buying 
the place ? " I suggested. “ By offering a big price, 
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we might keep the bargain open while we made our 
explorations, don’t you see ? ” 

This suggestion appealed to them both, and we arranged 
that in the morning Fred was to send over a note to 
Colonel Maitland at Kelton, saying that Walter Wyman 
was a prospective purchaser at a high figure, and asking 
if he had not closed with the Earl to leave the matter 
open. 

We passed a restless night, feeling that a fortune 
was slipping from our grasp. But next morning, among 
my letters on the hall table, I found one bearing the 
arms of the British Museum. It was from Professor 
Fairbairn, and it briefly stated that, according to his 
promise, he had been making active searches for a ground- 
plan of Crowland Abbey before the Dissolution, and 
that he had discovered one drawn in 1518, which had 
fortunately been preserved at the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he had obtained the loan. 

I took Walter aside and showed him the letter, 
whereupon we arranged that while Fred should be asked 
to keep us informed with regard to Threave and its 
purchase, we should return at once to London, see Fair¬ 
bairn, and, if necessary, go to Crowland and investigate. 
After breakfast we explained the whole facts to our 
host, who set about arranging the affair on a well-defined 
basis. 


At eleven o’clock, however, we were both in the 
express for Euston. For some days yet it was impossible 
to follow the old monk's directions for the discovery 
of the spot at Threave ; therefore, with the prospect 
of the Crowland treasure being revealed, we eagerly 
on the following day went to the British Museum and 
were closeted with the Professor. 

• } l*^, no *^ ea ^at this most interesting document 
existed, he said, as he sat at his table and unfolded 
an old parchment, whereon was a large, rather roughly- 

arawn plan, very similar in style to those in The Closed 
x 5 ook. 

“ You will see here,” he said. 


pointing to an inscrip- 
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tion underneath, “ that it was prepared by Richard 
Fosdyke, the celebrated architect, at the order of 
John Welles, the last abbot. It was apparently intended 
to make certain additions to the monastery buildings; 
but I have found that the Abbey was dissolved before 
the work was carried out.” 

“ It is the exact position of the fish-ponds that we are 
very desirous of ascertaining,” I said. " What is your 
opinion ? ” 

” There can be but one. They are here,” and he 
pointed to two squares drawn at some distance at the 
north-east of the Abbey church, and in an exactly 
'opposite direction to the written record of old Godfrey. 
“ This square of buildings enclosed the cloister court,” 
the expert went on, " and here, you see, is the chapter- 
house, the refectory, and the mausoleum, all of which 
have now disappeared.” 

Then he took out a plan of the present ruins, and we 
compared the two carefully, being surprised at the wide 
ramifications of the original Abbey, and the extent of 
the outbuildings. 

I inquired if it were possible to have a tracing of it, 
when our friend the Professor took from a drawer a 
large sheet of tracing-paper upon which he had already 
had a copy made. This he gave to me, expressing 
pleasure that he had been of any service to us. 

"I am myself intensely interested in the work you 
have undertaken,” he said. ” If you really hold God¬ 
frey Lovel’s ‘ Arnoldus,’ then you may, after all, be 
successful in discovering both the Abbey treasures 

and the Borgia emeralds.” 

" That is exactly what we are trying to do, but 

unfortunately we are not alone in it.” 

“ You mean that the Italian hunchback has dis¬ 
covered something ? ” . „ 

“ Why, has he been here since my last visit i 

“ He was here all day yesterday. He has in his 
possession some curious plan or other, and came to 
me inquiring about this very document before you. 
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“ But you did not show it to him ? " 1 

" I replied that the Museum did not possess any plan 
of the original Abbey of Crowland—which was the truth/’ 
he responded, smiling. 

“ But what opinion have you formed of this man 
Graniani ? " 

He knows a good deal about palaeography—a great 
deal. He can certainly claim to be an expert.” 

‘‘ Did he mention Lord Glenelg ? ” 

“ He asked how I was progressing in the deciphering 
of the manuscripts from Crowland—that was all. But 
since you were here last I have received a private notice 
from the Rector of Crowland stating that the manuscripts 
in question are the property of his church, and that 
they have been stolen. Do you know anything regarding 


„ * have spoken to Mr. Mason,” I said evasively 

and heard that a theft had been committed.” 
Curious.” he ejaculated. "Curious if, after lying 
hidden over three centuries, the Abbey treasures are 
actually recovered. Old Godfrey's pocket-book in the 
Harley Collection has long been of interest to me on 
account of that guarded entry concerning his secret.” 

Well, remarked Walter, " we're testing whether 
there s any truth in it ” ; and then, after a further 
pleasant chat, we took the tracing he had so kindly 
gi\ en us, and left the Museum. 

• d *f r e seiz ed me to pass down Harpur 

exnerW We b0 *? t ^ rned our footsteps thither, half 

Kr *2 See 1116 s,gn of the be ar-cub exhibited, 
ine blinds were, however, all down. The Dlace 

w as apparently dosed and unoccupied. P 

office Z^ baCk ‘° D ° Ver Street 1 entered a P° st 
d ^ an ex P ress message to Lady Judith at 

SESSdto siT’ s ^ ng *** was 111 and 

Walter’s °mnm ter “ bour r brou & ht back the note to 

hhn hJ Saymg that the Potman had told 

him her ladyship was away in the country. 
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The more I thought of her the more utter was my 
bewilderment. Yet, to Walter, I could say nothing. 
He had already told me bluntly what he thought of 
her, although refusing to assign any reason. 

Over our cigars we again discussed the situation. 
Walters opinion was that the closing of the house in 
Harpur Street showed that it had served its purpose, 
while I went further than that, believing that Selby 
and Graniani had gone to Scotland to join the Earl in 
his forthcoming search at Threave. The Closed Book, 
packed in many wrappings of brown paper and securely 
sealed, reposed in the vaults of my bankers—so that 
I had no fear of losing it; yet the possession of the 
transcript constituted a danger. I had sewn it in 
the lining of my jacket, for fear that any attempt 
might be made to steal it from me. 

One matter which caused me considerable anxiety 
was whether Judith had told her father of her meeting 
with me. Yet, up to the present, it appeared that 
his lordship and his accomplices had no knowledge of 
my secret search after the treasure. Nevertheless, I 
could not account for the fact that Glenelg had written 
to Fred postponing the invitation. 

My companion suggested that we should go that very 
evening to Crowland, place the plan before our friend 
Mr. Mason, and commence investigations. This course 
we adopted, and arranged to leave for Peterborough 
by the Leeds express at 5.45. 

Walter went out to make a call, whereupon I wrote 
a note to the woman Bardi, asking her to make an 
early appointment to see me. I felt that she might 
stand my friend after all, especially if she were incensed 
by the action of Lord GleneJg or his associates. 

Of course you must recollect I was still absolutely 
in the dark as regards that sinister sign of the bear-cub, 
or the motives of those ingenious investigators who 
had so cleverly stolen my “ Amoldus,” and had, without 
hesitation, commenced to unravel the secrets it contained. 

One truth was plain, namely, that none of them knew 
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the leaves of vellum had been impregnated with the 
secret venom, otherwise Selby would not have dared 
to touch them without gloves, and so nearly met with 
his death when examining it, 

A trunk containing some of my personal belongings, 
sent at my order by old Nello from Italy, had arrived 
on the previous day, and I spent half an hour in sorting 
them out and preparing for a short stay at Crowland. 

At five the Captain returned, but scarcely had he 
entered when his valet, Thompson, handed me a tele¬ 
gram. The message was from Fenwicke, and ran : 

"Come back by mail to-night without fail, and put 
"up at Douglas Arms. Will meet you there to-morrow 
" morning." 
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WILL THE SUN SHINE? 


11 


A T ten o'clock on the following morning we were 
back again in Scotland at the Douglas Arms, 
anxiously awaiting Fenwicke. 

We had spent a comfortable, if rather warm, night 
in the sleeping-car from Euston, and, both of us being 
constant travellers, neither felt the fatigue of the long 
railway journey. The urgency of Fred’s message caused 
, us the greatest anxiety, and as we sat there together 
our eyes were watching the window for his arrival. 

Outside, the long, broad street, the principal thor¬ 
oughfare of the town, was already filled with the Sep¬ 
tember Sunshine, the roadway almost as white as 
those glaring roads of Italy, the sky almost as blue 
^ “ was in my once-loved Tuscany. 

We had engaged that room for ourselves, for there 
seemed to be a party of London holiday-makers staying 
m the hotel—at least, so we judged them to be by the 
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gorgeous tweeds of the men and the tourist kit of the 
women. Loud laughter rang in the corridors of the 
quiet, eminently respectable place, and before the door 
was a coach upon which the party were slowly settling 
themselves. 

At last, just as the morning coach drove away, 
and the old posthouse settled down to its normal quiet, 
Major Fenwicke came in. 

I’m glad you fellows have come," he said. " There's 
something strange going on here." 

“ Where ? " 

" In this hotel,” he replied, throwing himself into 
a chair. " Yesterday I was cycling through here, 
and while passing down the road along Carlingwark 
Loch I overtook Lady Judith. She was walking slowly, 
talking with an old hunchback." 

" A hunchback ! " I cried. " Then it must be 
Graniani." 

" He was Italian, that’s all I know. I didn’t wait 
to acknowledge her because the fact struck me as very 
curious, and that it would be best if she were unaware 
that I had discovered her. So I ran on here, and 
on inquiry found that the lady, who had given the 
name of Miss Fletcher, had arrived on the previous 
day, and that the old Italian—who had signed his 
name in the visitors’ book so badly that it could not 
be read—had arrived that morning.” , 

" And they are both here I I wonder why ? ’’ I 
asked, amazed. 

“ Well, I suppose their visit has some connexion 
with the search they intend to make over at Threave,” 
Fred said. " At any rate, I thought it best that you 
should be on the spot and watch what was happening.’ 

“ But the sale of the island ? " ' 

“ Brooks wired me yesterday that the contract is 
signed, but the money is not yet paid over. The sale 
is to be completed on the 16th of September. 

" Ah 1 one day before the date fixed by old Godfrey 1 
I fear, then, our chance is lost." 
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“ Why ? ” asked Walter Wyman. “ You forget 
the fact that the calendar has been altered since the 
record was written.’* 

“ By Jove ! ” I cried eagerly. “ That had quite 
slipped my memory. I don't recollect off-hand how 
many days were deducted.” 

“ I looked it up at my rooms yesterday,” the Captain 
said. “ It seems that Pope Gregory XIII in 1582 
decreed that ten days should be omitted, and October 
fifth was reckoned as the fifteenth. But this was 
not universal till 1751, when a bill was passed for 
regulating the commencement of the year, and for 
.correcting the calendar. By that Bill eleven days 
were omitted after September second, so that the ensuing 
day was the fourteenth.” 

“ In that case, then, September seventeenth of God¬ 
frey Novel's day is really our September fifth. Why, 
that's the day after to-morrow ! ” 

“ Exactly,” Wyman remarked. " We ought to be 
at Threave at 3.30 the day after to-morrow, and take 
our observations by the sun.” 

“ But suppose, it's a wet day ? ” suggested Fred. 

“ Well, I don’t see it is of any use to anticipate 
failure, observed the Major. “ We are here for two 
purposes—first, to keep an eye on the intentions of 
Glenelg and company; and, secondly, to secure the 
casket for ourselves, v You see, his lordship doesn’t 
enter into possession till the 16th, and meanwhile my 
friend Maitland is laird. I'm not sufficiently a lawyer 
to know whether the signing of the contract makes 
any difference in the ownership of what might be 
found buried there, but I fancy it does not. But these 
emeralds of Lucrezia Borgia,” he added. “ Are they 
of any great value ? " 

According to contemporary documents, they were 
next to those afterwards in possession of Catherine of 
Rl ^ a ~~ the foest in the world.” 

w®? we cert ainty must do our very best to find 
them, he declared. “ I'll stay here with you til). 
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we’ve been over and fixed the exact spot, the day after 
to-morrow. It seems that the alteration of the calendar 
has never occurred to our friends—which is one chance 
in our favour." 

But while Walter and Fred discussed the situation 
I sat thinking deeply upon the motives which had 
brought Judith to that place. She was there, in the 
same hotel, therefore I must see her. 

Half an hour later, while the Major and the Captain 
strolled along to have a chat with Mr. Batten, I excused 
myself and remained behind. 

Scarcely had they gone when Graniani passed the 
window with Selby. They were speaking in Italian, 
in order, I suppose, that those who overheard should 
not understand their conversation. But I knew from 
the hunchback's gesticulations that he was excited 
by some untoward event. 

Judith was undoubtedly alone, therefore I rang for 
the waiter and sent him with my card to " Miss Fletcher.” 

Five minutes later she entered the room half timidly, 
as though fearful of detection. 

“ I had no idea you were here, Mr. Kennedy,” she 
said. " What brings you here ? ” 

“ I am here to be near you, Lady Judith,” I answered. 

“ How may I help you ? ” . 

".How can you help me ? " she echoed. " By leaving 
here at once. Ah ! you don’t know the terrible risk 
you are running ! ” 

" But why are you here ? ’’ I demanded. I believed 
you were in Edinburgh.” 

" I am not here of my own free will, she said slowly. 

" It is because I am compelled.” 

" Compelled ! By whom ? " 

" By your enemies. Ah ! do get away from here at 

once. . , . 3 tp T 

“ Why may I not remain as your protector t i 

demurred. , , 

“ Because I need none—for me there is no protec¬ 
tion ! " And she trembled as she stood before me. 
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" Where is your father ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she responded. “ Some strange 
events have happened since we met last.” 

" But you still trust me, dearest ? ” I cried. 

" Yes,” she murmured, “ I now trust you, Allan. 
My only fear is for your safety—not for mine. Recollect 
that we are dealing with people who are desperate— 
who will stick at nothing in order to gain their own 
sinister ends.” 

The thought of that weird sign in Bloomsbury 
crossed my mind. 

“ If you reciprocate my love, dearest, it is all that 
I desire in life,” I said. “ You are in peril, you have 
told me, and I am your protector. You tell me nothing, 
because a silence is imposed upon you-:-” 

“ Ah ! Allan, I dare not tell you. If I did you—even 
you—would hate me ; I am nevertheless happy, because 
I know that I shall die loved by one upright and honest 
man." 

“ Die ! ” I echoed. " Why do you always speak of 
death ? This is a mere morbid foreboding. You should 
rid yourself of it, for it surely isn't good for you.” 

• “Ah!” she sighed bitterly. "You do not know, 
Allan, or you would not think so.” Then a moment 
later she turned to me and implored me to leave Castle 
Douglas and return to London. 

This I refused to do. I did not tell her the real 
reason I was there, but attributed it to the fact that 
Laired to assist and protect her. I said nothing 
of the presence of Graniani or Selby, for even now I was 
not quite convinced whether she were playing me 

Wyman s warning was still fresh within my memory, 
t* t W0man Bardi's assertions were also very strong. 
If Judith were really my friend—if she really loved 
me as I hoped—why was she not a little more plain 
and straightforward ? It was this fact that still held 
me in a turmoil of suspicion. 

I suggested that we should walk out of the town and 
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talk, but at first she refused. She evidently feared 
that those two men might encounter her in my com¬ 
pany, although to me she pleaded a headache. 

At length, however, I induced her to go for a stroll, 
allowing her to choose the way. She evidently knew 
the direction in which the hunchback and his companion 
had gone, for she took the road that led around the 
end of the beautiful loch towards Whitepark, where 
we presently struck a quiet, unfrequented path. 

Since we had last met she and her father had been 
in Aberdeen, Glasgow and Edinburgh, and she had 
left him two days ago at the County Hotel in Carlisle. 
He had told her that he was leaving for London that 
night, and had instructed her to go on to Castle Douglas 
and await a letter from him. She was still waiting 
for it. That was the reason she was there. 

She made no mention of the two men also there, 
beyond her remark about my enemies being desperate 


ones. 

For fully a couple of hours we wandered, for she 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy that bright, fresh land of 
hills, streams and lochs. 

Many were our exchanges of affection as we lingered 
in that leafy glen. I saw that she wished to tell me 
everything, but was compelled to silence because of 
some unutterable secret. 

She no longer drew back her hands or refused to 
allow me to kiss her. No, I knew she loved me, and 
trusted me, but that she feared for my personal 

safety. , 

Yet she would tell me nothing. 

At last she expressed a wish to return, and we parted 
at the entrance to the town, so as not to be seen together ; 
and although I groaned beneath that weight of anxiety 
and uncertainty, I verily trod on air on my way back 

to the Douglas Arms. , . , T , 

Wyman and Fred had not returned, therefore I went 

along to Mr. Batten’s, where I found them entertained 

to luncheon, and took my seat in the vacant place 
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at table. Our host was, I fear, puzzled at the reason 
of our sudden decision to spend a few days in his town, 
yet we told him nothing, fearing to arouse local interest 
in our search. 

At three o'clock we went back to the Douglas Arms ; 
but judge our dismay when the “ boots " informed us 
that Miss Fletcher ” had left the hotel hurriedly in 
company with “ the hunchback and another gentle¬ 
man," and had departed by the half-past two o'clock 
tram—the express for Carlisle and the south. 

“ Well, that’s a strange move," remarked Walter 
when he heard of it. “ I suppose Lady Judith got to 
know we were here, and cleared out rather than run 
the risk of meeting us.” 

" Yes," said Fred. " Very curious. I wonder what 
their game really is ? You've forestalled them over 
the investigations at Crowland, without a doubt, but J 
fear they are just a trifle too ingenious for us at Threave. 
I ve ascertained at Grierson's, the ironmonger's, that 
the hunchback, with another man, gave orders for several 
new picks and spades to be sent to Kelton Mains, that 
farm through which we pass to get to Threave. They 
were sent there to-day." 

Well, I laughed, " they may be useful to us the 
day after to-morrow, if they are not claimed. My 
belief is that those men never anticipated that we would 
follow them so closely." 

ordering of the tools proves one very impor¬ 
tant thing, namely, that they are, after all, alive to 
tne fact that the calendar has changed, and that the 
seventeenth of September of old days is now the 

,, * ’ * cried. " Yes, so it does. We may 

ail meet there at half-past three on the day after to- 
morrow. # And," I added determinedly, “ it will be 
an 4 , a ^* iwar d meeting—for somebody." 

But will the sun shine ? " queried Walter Wyman 

the^u^Sn" 7 ° Ut ^ empty street “That’s 
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CHAPTER XXXV . 

THE RED BULL OF THE BORGIAS 

T HE fifth day of September dawned grey and 
overcast. 

The instant I awoke I rushed to my window and 
looked out, and my heart sank within me at the pros- 
spect of a wet and dismal day. The previous day we 
had spent in making careful inquiries in the neighbour¬ 
hood regarding the reappearance of our enemies, who 
we expected might try and take us by surprise. The 
only fact we could fathom was that Grierson, the 
ironmonger, had sent the tools to Kelton Mains; but 
the farmer at Kelton knew nothing of them, expecting 
some one sent by the laird to call for them. We had 
written a line to Sammy Waldron, at Crailloch, over¬ 
night, and expected him to cycle over during the morning. 

When I came down rain was falling, and we ate our 
meal almost in silence until Sammy arrived. ff 

“ What, in the name of fortune, does all this mean ? 
he cried, surprised to find Walter and myself. I 
thought you two fellows had returned to town . I 
got your note at 7.30, and slipped away without a word 

to any one except Connie.” . 

“ Look here ! ” exclaimed Fred, we re going this 
afternoon to do a bit of secret digging—after a buried 

tr ^^Buried treasure ! ” he echoed. “ Sounds well, at 
any rate. I'm always open to receive a bit of treasure 

we want you to help us to dig. It is believed 

to be over at Threave.” . , v . 

11 What! The old ruin we went to the other day . 

Sa Se'pnSntiywent out and pmchased apairofhcavy 
second hand oars and stowed them away in the bottom 
of a light wagonette which we had lured at the hotel 
to take us to Kelton later in the day. 
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The morning wore on, and not until we sat down to 
luncheon at twelve did the weather clear, upon which 
our spirits rose again. At half-past one the clouds 
broke and the sun came forth fitfully. Then all four 
of us drove out along the winding road to Kelton Mains. 

On descending, a surprise awaited us, for when we 
asked for the tools sent there from Grierson's, the 
farmer told us that three gentlemen had arrived there 
the day before, and had crossed to the island, and been 
occupied in digging until it was dark. 

The trio of investigators might still be on the island, 
for aught we knew. 

This was certainly disconcerting, and we walked 
through the fields to the water's edge, full of expectancy 
We, however, found the old boat moored in its usuai 
place, which showed that the party had returned to 
shore. Therefore we embarked, eager to take observa¬ 
tions and follow the directions laid down, even if we 
were no.t that day able to make investigation. 

Sammy took one oar and I the other, and very soon 
the keel ran into the mud-bank of the island above us. 
in an instant all four of us sprang ashore, and we started 
otf in the direction of the great ruin. -Fortunately the 
sun was now shining brightly, and there, sure enough, 
lay the long, straight shadow across the wet grass in 
our direction. 


I looked at my watch and found it was a quarter- 
past three. In fifteen minutes we should be able to 
lollow accurately the directions. 

Suddenly t° our dismay, we saw. as we approached 
the point where the shadow ended, that a great hole 
had been dug in the immediate vicinity. We rushed 
orward and in an instant the truth was plain—investiga¬ 
tes had already been made 1 

Q J?l e *° le W t S - ? dee P one > disclosing a flight of spiral 
® StGpS Y hlch Ied to a subterranean chamber, the 
ungeon perhaps of some building long since effaced. 
At any rate it showed that the excavators had hit upon 
ome underground construction the nature of which 
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we knew not. The tools had been left there unheeded, 
as though the trio had departed hurriedly. 

" That's curious ! ” Wyman cried to me. “ Read 
old Godfrey's instructions aloud to us.” 

I took out of my pocket a book in which I had made 
a note of the exact wording, and read to my companions 
as follows: 

“ DIRECTIONS FOR RECOVERING THE 

“ CASKET. 

" Go unto the Castle at 3.30, when the sun shines, 
“ on September 17th, and follow the shadow of the east 
" angle of the keep, forty-three paces from the inner edge 
" of the moat.” 

Sammy then measured the paces, and found they were, 
as specified, forty-three. 

I again glanced at my watch. It was just half-past 
three. 

“ Then with the face turned straight towards Bengairn, 
walk fifty-six paces,” I said, reading from the record. 

Sammy took his bearings and was starting off when 
I heard a footstep on the grass behind me, and, turning 
suddenly, found myself face to face with the man Selby, 
who, until that moment, had evidently been hiding in 
the ruins watching us. 

“ By what right are you here ? ” he demanded. 

“ By the same right as yourself,” was my response. 
“ What right have you to challenge us ? ” 

By the man’s dark, smooth face I saw he meant mis¬ 
chief. , . . , 

“ I have been left in charge of this property by its 

owner,” the man declared. ” You have no nght to 
land here without his permission, therefore I order 

you to return to the shore.” 

“ Ho ! ” cried Sammy, in quick defiance, those 
are fine words, to be sure. I fancy you’d better remain 
quiet, or we shall have to be very unkmd to you 

" What do you mean ? ” the fellow cned, in a bully¬ 
ing tone. 
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“ I mean that we aren’t going to be interrupted by 
you,” was Sammy’s cool rejoinder. “ If your friends 
have gone away and left you alone, like Robinson Crusoe, 
on this island it isn’t our concern. The laird of this 
place is still Colonel Maitland, and you have no authority 
here whatever.” 

" I forbid you to take any observations ! ” Selby 
shouted. “ And as for that man there,” he cried, 
pointing to me, " he'd best get away before my friends 
return.” 

" Noyv,” cried Sammy. " We don't want any threats,” 
and before Selby was aware of his intention, the other 
had seized him by the wrists and was calling to us to 
secure him with the cord I had carried from the boat. 
He cursed and struggled violently, but in the hands of 
the four of us he was quickly bound and rendered 
powerless. He commenced shouting, whereupon I 
took out my handkerchief and gagged him tightly with 
it. Then, on his refusing to walk, we all four carried 
him into the roofless castle and there bound him to a 
big iron ring that we found in one of the walls, and 
thus made him our prisoner. 

It was the only way. The fellow intended mischief, 
for we found, in his pocket, a loaded revolver. Having 
relieved him of that, we left him there, secured in a 
spot where he could not observe our movements. 

Without loss of time we returned to the place we 
had marked, and Sammy set his face toward the distant 
mountain of Bengairn and walked fifty-six paces, all 
three of us walking beside him to check his measure¬ 
ments. 

" Seek there,” I read from my notes, ” for my Lady 
Lucrezia’s treasure is hidden at a place no man knoweth.” 
Then, omitting several sentences, I came to the words : 

Item: How to discover the place at Threave:— 
First find a piece of ruined wall of great stones, one bear¬ 
ing a circle cut upon it, as large as a man’s hand. Then, 

measuring five paces towards the barbican, find-” 

And there the record broke*off. 
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“ Look ! " cried Fred, pointing to a small piece of 
ruined wall about a foot high cropping up out of the 
tangled weeds and nettles. “ Those are evidently the 
stones, and yet you’d never notice it unless it were 
pointed out." 

We all four rushed to the spot he indicated, and, 
sure enough, we discovered that one of the large moss- 
grown moor-stones bore a circle cut upon it, about the 
size of one's palm. 

" Five paces towards the barbican ! ” cried Walter. 
“ One—two—three—four—five ! Here you are ! ” and 
he stamped heavily upon the grass. “Why!” he 
exclaimed, " it's hollow ! " 

We all stamped, and sure enough there was a cavity 

beneath. 

I rushed off to the hole dug by our enemies, and 
obtaining their tools brought them back. Although 
the record in The Closed Book was earned no further, 
it was evident that some opening lay underneath 


where we stood. . 

As the excavation made by our enemies was three 
hundred yards away, in an opposite direction, we con¬ 
cluded that they had only deciphered the first portion 
of the directions, and not that final or unfinished 
sentence in the record, a page of which was missing^ 
Without further ado, however, we seized pick and 
spade and commenced to open the ground at the spot 
where it sounded hollow. At a depth of about two and 
a half feet, through stone and rubbish, we came upon 

a big flat slab, like a paving-stone. 

Was it possible that the historic emeralds of Lucrezia 
Borgia were actually hidden beneath ? Our excite¬ 
ment knew no bounds, especially so as Se by had loosened 
his gag, and we could hear him shouting and cursing 
in the distance. We had, however, no fear of his shouts 
attracting attention, for the spot was far too > lone>. 

With a keen will we all worked, digging out the earth 
from around the slab until at last I drove the end of 
a pick beneath it and succeeded in raising the huge 
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flat stone sufficiently to allow the insertion of a crow¬ 
bar. Then we raised it up, disclosing a cavernous 
hole which emitted the damp, earthy smell of the 
grave. 

" Who’ll go down with me ? ” asked Fred. 

" I'll go presently,” volunteered Sammy, “ when 
the place has had a bit of an airing. There’s foul air 
there, I expect. Perhaps it’s a well! ” 

Fortunately we had provided ourselves with two hurri¬ 
cane lanterns, and one of these I lit and lowered into 
the hole by a string. It remained alight, showing us, 
first, that the air was not foul, and secondly, that the 
place was not a well but a small stone chamber, the floor 
of which was covered with broken rubbish, and the 
walls black with damp and slime—not at all an inviting 
place into which to descend. 

Fred was the first to let himself down, and, taking 
the lantern, he disappeared. 

" I say,” he cried a minute later, “ it isn’t a chamber. 
It's a kind of low tunnel—a subterranean passage ! ” 

The announcement caused us increased excitement, 
and, while Sammy and I let ourselves down, we arranged 
that Walter, armed with Selby’s revolver, should remain 
on the surface, and so guard against any trickery on 
the part of the man who was our prisoner. It would 

be easy enough to trap us like rats while we were down 
there. 

“ Wait till we come back, Walter! ” I cried, and 
then, with my lamp, followed my two companions 
pto the narrow burrow which ran down a steep incline 
in a southerly direction. Fred went first, but so dark, 
and so blocked was the way in parts by fallen stones, 
that our progress was very slow. We remembered 
that in such places of secret communication there were 
often pitfalls for the unwary; hence the caution we 
exercised. 

We had pursued our way for, as far as we could judge, 
ne f}y a quarter of a mile, when the passage gave a 
sudden turn and commenced to ascend. But as I 

. * 9 
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turned aside to follow my friends, a touch of colour 
on the wall attracted my attention; and I held up 
my lamp to examine it. 

It was a crude drawing of a bull, outlined roughly 
in paint that had once been scarlet, but which was 
now nearly brown owing to the action of time and damp. 

Look ! I cried. " Look ! The red bull of the 
Borgias ! The casket is concealed here ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

WHAT WE FOUND AT THREAVE 

r 

T HE " bull passant gules ” of the Borgias was 
certainly a significant sign. 

My two companions were beside me in an instant, 
and both agreed that the bull placed there was a signal 
to the person who gained the secret of The Closed Book 
—an invitation to search at that spot. 

All three of us closely examined the rough stones 
with which the low tunnel was arched, but none of 
them showed signs of having been disturbed. The 
passage had, without doubt, been constructed by the 
Black Douglas as a secret means of ingress and egress 
to his stronghold, and most probably all trace of it 
had been lost before the days of Godfrey Lovel. He 
and his friend Malcolm had perhaps re-discovered it, 
and old Godfrey had there ingeniously hidden the 
precious casket which he had brought from Italy, and 
which had, for years previously, been concealed in 
the fish-pond at Crowiand. 

The position in which the bull had been drawn 
showed that it wns placed there to attract the eye of 
the person possessing the secret. To any other it 
would convey nothing. Yet, although we searched 
hither and thither, high and low, we discovered no 
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cavity or any place where the casket was likely to be 
concealed.' 

Presently, after fully half an hour’s search, Fred 
discovered upon the flat surface of a stone some little 
distance further up the tunnel, the numeral “15” 
marked in the same paint and evidently put there by 
the same hand as that which had drawn the bull. 

“ Can this mean that the place is fifteen paces off ? " 
I queried. 

“ Or it may be fifteen stones away,” suggested 
Sammy, starting at once to count them. “ Why, 
look ! ” he cried a few moments later ; " here’s a stone 
that’s been removed at some time or other.” It was 
a block about two feet long, and when I rushed forward 
and touched it, it moved beneath my hand. 

Without a second’s hesitation I grasped it and with 
all my might tugged it out of the wall; then, plunging 
my hand deep into the cavity behind, I felt something, 
and pulled out the long-lost casket 1 

About a foot and a half long, ten inches in height, 
and six broad, it was covered with stout, old untanned 
leather, the lid being curved and studded with nails. 
Having no key, we at once set to work to force it open 
with the short crowbar which I had carried down 
there. After several trials in the dim, uncertain light, 
I at length succeeded in wrenching up the lid, and there 
found within several old jewel-cases which, on being 

’ were f Qun d to contain those wonderful emeralds 
winch were the most valued treasures of the Borgias. 

f u * th ! m Sfogerty. not knowing whether 

those faded velvet-lined old cases might not be envenomed 
hke the leaves of The Closed Book. 

« r ^ e ,lf wels were magnificent. Three collars of 
wonderful green gems, each emerald the size of one’s 

each set separately to form drops, 
were the first ornaments we drew forth—emerald collars 

kH ew the world had never seen the equal. 

brace ^ ts « of earrings and pendants were 
also among the collection ; one emerald, unset, and 
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evidently the greatest treasure, being almost the size 
of a pigeon’s egg—a truly marvellous set of gems, the 
like of which none of us had ever before set eyes upon. 

There were eight small cases in all, seven of them as 
full of jewels as they could hold, while the eighth con¬ 
tained that which, in the day of Lucrezia Borgia, was 
more powerful and potent than the mere possession 
of wealth—a small, sealed bottle of rock crystal, and 
a larger phial of greenish Venetian glass, the latter 
containing a thick, dark brown fluid. 

This latter discovery interested my companions, 
who were much puzzled by it. But I knew the truth 
and told them so. That tiny crystal bottle contained 
the actual secret venom of the Borgias, given by Lucrezia 
to old Godfrey, and the dark brown fluid was the anti¬ 
dote. 

The secret poison of the Borgias was no longer a 
legend. We had it actually in our possession ! 

I put my hand again into the cavity while Sammy 
raised a lamp to peer within. But there was nothing 
else. 

With our precious find stowed in our pockets we at 
last moved up the incline, in order to explore the 
full extent of the subterranean passage, while I carried 
the heavy old box. We pushed forward and upward, 
finding the air fresher as we progressed, until at last, 
nearly three-quarters of a mile from the point where 
we had descended, the tunnel went suddenly upwards, 
and we found further progress barred by a huge oaken 
door strengthened by a kind of network of iron battens 
securely bolted on to it. 

We tried it, but it would not budge. It was very 
strongly secured on the other side, and all our efforts 
to open it proved futile. 

Having battered upon it and used our crowbar to 
little effect, we heard a frightened and muffled voice 
on the other side demanding who and what we were. 

" Let us out 1 ” I shouted. “ Can t you open the 

door ? Who are you ? ” 
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“ My name's John Kirk,” was the man's hoarse 
answer. " Where are you, and who are you ? " 

“ There are three of us. We’ve been along an under¬ 
ground passage, and this is the end of it. Where are 
we? ” 

" This is the old dairy in Threave Mains. Wait a 
bit, and I’ll get the master.” 

“ Threave Mains ! ” cried Fred. " Then we've passed 
right under the Dee into Balmaghie 1 You can see 
the Mains from the Castle—an old white house, about 
three-quarters of a mile away. I hope the master, 
whoever he is, will let us out of this very soon.” 

We did not have to wait long, but the fact was that 
some old panelling in the ancient part of the building, 
now used as a dairy, had first to be taken down, and 
then the door was opened, letting us out once again 
to the light of day. 

Truth to tell, we were nothing loth to breathe the 
fresh air once more ; and the dirty and disreputable 
figures we cut as we emerged, I think filled the good 
farmer with some suspicion. We told him of our explora¬ 
tions underground, not mentioning the treasure, of 
course; whereupon the old man said, in his broad 
Galloway dialect: 

“ I've heard talk of a passage under the river to 
the Castle, but I thought it was only a fable. I had 
no idea it ended in this wall.” 

“ Well,” said Sammy, ” you go down yourself. You’ll 
find it interesting. You woot’ want a boat, in the 
future, to get over to the island.” 

Whereat we all laughed, and, after giving the farmer 
a trifle to repay him for the removal of the woodwork, 
we departed, carrying the jewels secreted in our pockets, 
and leaving the unfortunate Selby still a prisoner on the 
island, with Walter guarding him. One thing was 
at least reassuring—namely, that the casket having 
been discovered beneath the bed of the river could 
be claimed by neither of the owners of the property 
on either side. 
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In the lightest of spirits we hurried along for a mile 
to the Bridge of Dee, where we knew we could obtain 
a boat to fetch Walter off the island. This was done; 
and while Fred and Sammy rowed back up-stream, 
I idled at the wayside railway station close to the river, 
the whole of the jewels and casket being transferred 
to my care. 

The farmer at Threave Mains had looked askance at 
the old box until, in order to satisfy him, I showed 
that it was empty. He had no use for empty boxes, 
he said, laughing ; but he was not aware of its precious 
contents, then in our pockets. 

I had a long wait at the railway station, but about six 
o’clock my companions returned, bringing Walter with 
them. The latter had feared, as we did not return, 
that some accident had happened to us, and had been 
amazed to find Sammy and Fred afloat hailing him. 

Selby was still at the place where we had secured 
him, bound hand and foot, shouting and cursing until 
he was hoarse and uttering all kinds of threats against 
us. But we had secured the historic jewels of the notori¬ 
ous Lucrezia, and now intended to make the best of 
our way to Crailloch. With that intention, therefore, 
we tidied ourselves as well as we could and walked 
on to Dildawn, the estate of our host's friend, Charlie 
Phillips, and there borrowed a conveyance to take 
us home, a distance of about fourteen miles. 

We agreed to say nothing to any one, not even to 
the rest of the party at Crailloch. At present, in view 
of our forthcoming investigations at Crowland, it was 
not judicious to make any statement. We had fore¬ 
stalled our enemies at Treave, and, for the present, 
that was sufficient. 

Our tardy and unexpected return gave rise to a 
good deal of comment, as may be imagined, and 
many questions were put to Fred. But to all we weie 
dumb. We had been visiting friends, was all we ex¬ 
plained. . 

That night, after the others had retired, the four 
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of us held a secret sitting in Fred’s study, where we 
examined our find and discovered it to be even more 
remarkable than we had believed it to be; for, besides 
what I have already enumerated, there was a magnificent 
Byzantine cross of diamonds, containing m the back 
the relic of St. Peter, which is known to have been 
the property of Lucrezia’s father, the Borgia Pope. 
In the Vatican archives there are several mentions of 
it; but on the death of Alexander VI it unaccountably 
disappeared, having been given, no doubt, to his 
daughter. There was a heavy gold bracelet too, in 
the form of a serpent, and several fine rings. One in 
gold was engraved with the sacred tau, believed in 
the Borgian era to guard the wearer against epilepsy ; 
another of agate, carved with an image of St. John 
the Divine, which was worn in those days as a protec¬ 
tion from venom ; and in the third was set a piece 
of toadstone or bufonite (the fossil palatal tooth of 
the ray-fish Pycnodus), the most potent periapt against 
black magic. 

The most interesting of all, however, was a beautiful 
nng of gold niello of the fourteenth century, with a 
hollow bezel, or sharp point, pierced by two tiny holes, 
which had undoubtedly been used to contain poison. 
It was quite easy to see that this ring, if charged with 
the deadly liquid, could be used with fatal effect in a 
hand-grasp with an enemy—a curio of world-wide 

the actual poison-ring of Lucrezia Borgia, 
wiuch had caused the death of so many unsuspecting 

hnd innocent persons, from cavaliers in Ferrara to 
cardinals m Rome! 

* over in my hands and felt the sharpness 

J?* needle-point. Surely the controversy 

garding the venom of the Borgias would now be set 
at rest for ever. 

T perfume-bottle with its deadly poison 

*° *he light and examined carefully, as well 

Lnc^i! n K d0t ?r b ?? P resents & ven <0 Godfrey from 

ucrezia herself with instructions how to use them. 
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I was in the act of replacing both bottles in the old 
jewtl-case when I noticed that the top of the lining 
was loose, and on touching it, it fell away, and a small 
folded piece of damp-stained parchment came into 
my hand. 

There was faded writing upon it in Godfrey's erratic 
script, and the words I deciphered caused my heart 
to leap. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


SHOWS THE ACTUAL SPOT AT CROWLAND 


T 


HE words we made out as follows : 


" YE WHO HAST DARED to lerne thys secret 
« maye ye benefyt greatlie by it. Knowe ye nowe also 
“ ^at ye maye dyscover the treasure of oure good Abbot 
‘‘John of Croylande by meens onlie of thys planne I 

“ have hereunto drawne. 

“ GODFREY LOVEL, sometyme moncke atte 

“ Croylande.” 

Below was a rough plan, similar to those in The Closed 
Book but which needed no second glance to show the 
exact’ spot where the Abbey treasure lay hidden. 

“ gee ! " I cried. “ The secret is at last revealed 
to us ! What is written in The Closed Book was only 
in order to mislead any curious person who attempted 
to search. The truth was deposited in this casket by 

Godfrey before he left Scotland.” 

" Well our next step is undoubtedly to go down to 
Crowland,” Fred remarked. " Let’s get the treasure 
first and clear up the mystery afterwards. 

“ Certainly,” we agreed ; and then alter placing 
the Borgia jewels in Fred's safe, we discussed our future 
plans, finally deciding to go up to London again in 
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the morning, as Crowland could be easier reached from 
King's Cross than from Scotland. 

Next night, therefore, we arrived in town, Fred and 
Sammy putting up at the Euston Hotel and I going 
home with Walter as his guest. On the morning after 
our arrival I deemed it wise to pack up the Borgia 
treasures, all save the poison ring, the tiny crystal 
bottle and the antidote, and deposit them with my 
bankers, just as I had already placed The Closed Book 
m safe keeping. 

The historic ring that had dealt death so frequently 
and had enabled the House of Borgia to become the 
most powerful in Europe, I put with the little bottle 
in the old jewel-case and placed them aside in a drawer 
in Walter's writing-table, intending later to take them 
down to Professor Fairbairn at the British Museum. 

* . d T Fenwicke had some pressing affairs to attend 
to m London ; therefore it had been arranged not to 
go to Crowland till the following day. 

We were much puzzled regarding the whereabouts of 
Glendg and the hunchback, and also wondered whether 
Selby still remained a prisoner at Threave. The loaded 
222 ? upo " hun P rov ed that he intended mischief; 

hi^ /n c n f her I of us ex P ressed much regret at leaving 
him in such evil case. The silence of his companions 
was, however, ominous. r 

rn^!i U f 1 H d been e 0Wn at the bank ’ WaltCr ha <* trolled 

dosed K et ’ T ly t0 r find the house stiU 

haddkarT^ J ^ th c whereabouts I knew nothing. She 

P^zwTrM ed ; Sc f c r el r a day passed with out some 

hSr^uTanrf / ^ 1 ° nged t0 see her and 

Ahm,t ni t frank f xpla nation from her. 

response the woman in 

E?35 "gz r 

as mysterious 

We walked together down WhitehaU and across St. 
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James’s Park. I put to her a number of questions, 
but gathered little in response. Her motive puzzled 
me, for she neither assisted me nor repeated her words 
of warning. 

"I am returning to Italy soon,” she told me. “ I 
suppose you have made up your mind to live here in 
England in future ? ” 

I responded in the affirmative, and then tried to 
obtain from her the identity of the person who induced 
her to steal my “ Arnoldus,” but she steadily refused 
to tell me anything. 

Just before live o’clock, after giving her tea at Blanch¬ 
ard's, I took my leave of her, more than ever puzzled. 
She had fenced with every question, and with the excep¬ 
tion of giving me to understand that Judith Gordon 
was not my friend, she had really told me nothing. 
Consequently I resolved to trouble myself no further 
about her in future. The woman had been proved to 
be a thief, and therefore unreliable. Yet my sole aim 
now was to get at the meaning of the bear-cub in the 
window, and the actual motive of the remarkable 


conspiracy. , , iU 

On entering the hall in Dover Street I ascended the 

stairs to the second floor, and rang at the door of Walter s 

flat. There was no response, and at first it struck 

me that Thompson had gone out. I pressed the electnc 

bell again, but there was no sign of life within. Of 

a sudden, however, I recollected that Walter had that 

morning given me a latch-key, and taking it from my 

pocket I let myself in; but judge my dismay when 

in the small hall, quite close to the door, I found he 

white-haired old valet lying half doubled up on the 

carpet, motionless as one dead. . ,. 

My first idea was that he might be intoxicated 

but on bending over him and drawing his face into the 

light I saw that its pallor was deathlike. He seemed 

to be in a sound sleep. fnrf v pr 

Then glancing into the sitting-room at the further 

end of the passage I noticed that the drawers of Walter s 
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writing-table had been broken open and turned hurriedly 
out on to the floor. The truth next instant was appar¬ 
ent. The old valet had been rendered insensible by 
callers during our absence, and the place had been 
ransacked ! 

I dashed on into the room, and went to the drawer 
wherein I had placed the ancient jewel-case with its 
strange contents, but found it empty. The ring and 
the poison had been taken; but what was infinitely 
worse was that I had left ih the cover of the case, 
where it had been concealed all these years, the plan 
of the hiding-place of the treasure at Crowland 1 

I was beside myself with anger and chagrin. Our 
enemies had outwitted us alter all, for that female 
accomplice had held me in conversation purposely, 
while the search was being made, thus showing that 
they were well acquainted with our success at Threave. 

Yet when Waller had locked the box safely in his 
drawer with the key upon his chain I had never dreamed 
that a bold attempt would thus be made to obtain it. 
Ingenious it was, for, as was afterwards proved, Wyman 
himself had been called by an urgent telegram to 
Richmond, which turned out to be fictitious. 

At first I was so aghast that I knew not how to 
act; but, obtaining assistance, I succeeded at last 
m getting Thompson round and hearing his story, which 
was to the effect that about half-past three o'clock two 
men called, one of them short and the other clean¬ 
shaven, tall and powerful. They inquired for Captain 
Wyman, and entered the hall on pretext of writing a 
message on a card. The instant, however, that old 
lnompson turned his back a handkerchief was clapped 
over his face and held there tightly until in a few 
moments he lapsed into unconsciousness. 

, Idescription of one man tallied with that of Selbv 

but the other, who had thin, sandy whiskers, was un¬ 
known to me. . 

As soon, however, as Thompson felt a trifle better, 
i ran downstairs and telephoned to Fred at the Euston 
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Hotel. The Major was not in; but Bailey, the hall- 
porter, who answered me, promised to give my message 
to Major Fenwicke or to Captain Waldron, whoever 
should be first to return. 

Therefore I could do nothing but wait. Walter 
arrived in about half an hour, and was followed five 
minutes later by Fred and Sammy, when I explained 
what had occurred. 

The secret venom of the Borgias, together with the 
actual ring, were now in the possession of our enemies, 
and neither of us knew in what way it might be used 
against us. They had also secured the secret of the 
Crowland treasure, for they would undoubtedly find 
the piece of parchment behind the loose top of the 
case. 

Selby's action was certainly a bold bid for fortune, 
and showed conclusively that he was aware of our 
success in Scotland, the theft being committed, no 
doubt, in the belief that the jewels discovered Were 
in my friend's rooms. My intuition to place them 
in the bank only a few hours before was certainly a 
fortunate one. 

The woman Bardi was still acting in concert with 
the conspirators, and the fact that Walter had been 
called to an appointment at Richmond by a telegram 
signed by a lady friend showed how ingeniously and 
swiftly it had all been worked. 

“ Well,'' exclaimed Fred, gazing around the disordered 
sitting-room, “ our policy seems quite clear. First, 
we should go down to Crowland and prevent any inves¬ 
tigations being made there; secondly, we will arTest 
Selby for assault and theft the next time we meet 
him ; and, thirdly, we must at all hazards re-obtain 
possession of the ring and poison, for we can't tell 
what atrocious assassinations these people may not 
commit now they have a poison so subtle, and so 
impossible of detection.” 

" Yes,” I cried. “ Think of what possession of such 
a secret compound means ! They might contrive to use 
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it upon us at any moment by sending us an envenomed 
letter, by placing it on the knob of an umbrella or walking- 
stick, or by impregnating any object left about, just 
as the Borgias used it in the old days ! ’* 

“ It certainly isn’t a very bright prospect,” remarked 
Waldron. " I'd rather face a revolver than a secret 
poison. I’ve seen too much of it in India.” 

We decided that we should all four go down to Crow- 
land by the last train, and a telegram to the ostler at 
the Angel at Peterborough brought the carriage to 
meet us at the station by the 10.30 train from London, 
and by midnight we were comfortably installed at the 
George at Crowland. 

We had telegraphed to the Rector, and he called 


upon us,'notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. I 
briefly related to him our success in Scotland, and how 
we had discovered the actual plan of the spot where 
the treasure lay concealed. 

My words at once filled Mr. Mason with interest ; 
but when I told him of our iireparable loss his spirits 
fell. I explained the manner in which the thieves 
had drugged my friend's valet, and our determination 
to give Selby into custody. 

Then, while we were discussing the possibility of 
using the ground plan of the Abbey given me by Pro¬ 
fessor Fairbairn, Fred took something from his pocket- 
book, saying: 

“H's true we’ve lost the plan we discovered at 
Ihreave ; but on the night of our return to Crailloch 
l thought it would be advisable to take a copy of it 
so I made a rough tracing—here it is I ” 

His foresight greatly helped us, and Mr. Mason ex¬ 
pressed his eagerness to commence excavations at once, 

P to J 0r , est ^ 11 the others - He h ad not yet demanded 
back the books found by Lord Glenelg, having waited 
to confer with us as to the present advisability. 

Upon the table we compared the tracing given us 
by Fairbaim with the copy of old Godfrey’s plan, and 
came to the conclusion that the treasure was concealed 
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in the centre of the Great Postland fen, in a field which 
was on Mr. Mason's own property—for he was Squire 
of the place as well as Rector—about midway between 
Thornbury Hall and the Decoy Farm. The position 
of St. James’s Bridge and the ancient stone cross at 
Brotherhouse were both shown, as well as the Asen Dike 
and the Wash-bank at Cloot.' The plan showed that 
the old Abbot was crafty enough to carry the treasure 
sufficiently far into what must at the time have been 
a dangerous quagmire, wherein none dare venture who 
knew not the way, but which has, of course, since been 
drained and reclaimed by the building of banks and 
cutting of dykes in all directions. Mr. Mason told us 
that the whole of the district shown on the plan was 
until the end of the sixteenth century a dismal, unhealthy 
swamp, the sparse inhabitants of which were fever- 
stricken, and the spot where the treasure was appar¬ 
ently concealed was in the deepest part of the basin, 
and in all probability a treacherous bog purposely 
chosen in order to defeat any efforts of Southwell's 
soldiers. 

The allegation in The Closed Book that gold and 
silver objects had been sunk in the fish-pond was, 
no doubt, in order to mislead, for, after all, it was 
not likely that the Abbot should make so little attempt 
to effectively conceal what he wished to rescue from 
sacrilegious hands. 

“ Depend upon it, gentlemen, we're on the right 
track at last,” declared the Rector decisively. He 
was an archaeologist himself, and was eager to see our 
splendid find of gems, just as he was eager to recover 
the long-lost treasure of the Abbot John. 

The measurements on the plan which had so cunningly 
been concealed were given in paces from St. James’s 
Bridge, about a mile to the south-east of the Abbey, and 
Mr. Mason suggested that, having regard to the fact 
that Selby and his companions had the original plan 
in their possession, we should lose no time in going to 
the spot. 
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I glanced at my watch, and found it to be a quarter- 
past one in the morning. 

The suggestion to fix the spot was a good one, although 
it was arranged that as there was no reason for secret 
search the excavations should be carried out on the 
morrow. 

Together, the five of us, having borrowed two lan¬ 
terns from the hotel-keeper, left the house, and under 
the guidance of Mr. Mason, skirted the north wall of 
the Abbey, and then out upon the high-road, on to 
St. James’s Bridge, where we took another road east¬ 
ward, and running straight as an arrow towards our 
destination. 

Presently the Rector halted, and pointed out a dis¬ 
tant clump of trees looming in the darkness as Thorn- 
bury Hall. Beneath the uncertain rays of the lamp he 
carefully examined the plan again, and then led us into 
a large field sown with fen potatoes, which we crossed care¬ 
fully in the darkness. At last we found the boundary, 
and discovered a single plank which gave access to the 
next field. Then, having counted his paces carefully 
from the roadway, his face always turned to Thorn- 
bury Hall, he suddenly halted, saying : 

“ The actual spot is here, or within a few feet. Accord¬ 
ing to the plan it is one hundred and eighty-six paces 
due south towards Thornbury from the road we have 
just left.” 

We lowered the lanterns, and groping about examined 
the ground. The crop had certainly not been disturbed. 
We stamped just as we had done at Threave, 

day therC WaS n ° hoUow sound in the heavy fen 

“My suggestion is that we should send Barrett, the 
town, policeman, to keep guard upon the place till 
morning, and then commence operations,” was Mr. 
Masons suggestion. " We shall recognize the spot by 
the old willow tree.” 

. Thi ^ suggestion we acted upon, and when we turned 
in an hour later the constable Barrett was keeping vigil 
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in that lonely field, wondering, no doubt, why the 
Rector had sought him on his beat on the Eye Road 
and posted him away in that unfrequented spot. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IN WHICH I ENTER THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 

W HILE we sat at breakfast next morning the 
constable, with his left hand bound up and 
suspended in a black scarf from his neck, was brought 
to us by Mr. Mason, and asked to report upon the 
result of his observations. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I met some rough customers 
last night,” exclaimed the man. “ All was quiet till 
the Abbey clock' ud just struck three, when I heard the 
sound of wheels, and a trap came up the road from 
the direction of Brotherhouse Bar. There was no light 
on it, and I heard it stop just opposite where I was 
on duty. Three men and a woman got down and lit 
a lantern and took out some spades and picks, therefore 
I crouched down and watched. Two of the men were 
tall, and the third, who carried the lamp, was short 
and looked as though he were deformed, while the 
woman was slim and young and dressed in dark clothes. 

I heard one man say, ‘ This must be the place ! That 
house over there is Thombury Hall. I recollect it 
is marked on the ordnance map we looked at in the 
train. And there's Decoy Farm. Now, one hundred 
and eighty-six paces due south. This way! ' And 
he led them into the field, and continued straight 
across to the dyke, over the plank, and then half-way 
across the next field where he halted close to the old 
willow stump. ‘ This is the place! he exclaimed, 
little dreaming that I was so near. ' It’s quite a long 
way off the spot we tried before.' ” 
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“ And what did you do ? ” I demanded eagerly. 

“ Well, the moment the four of them started to dig 
up the potatoes I slipped out from behind the willow 
stump and demanded what they were up to. My 
sudden appearance upset their little game at once; 
but one man, the tallest of them, was inclined to be 
defiant when I ordered them off, telling them that they 
would be prosecuted for trespass. He struck at me 
with the pick-axe he carried, whereupon I took out 
my truncheon, and next instant I saw a flash and 
found myself wounded in the hand. The fellow had 
used a revolver. This called forth the condemnation 
of his three companions, who declared that to fire on 
the police was highly dangerous. Then fearing that 
the shot had raised an alarm, they threw down their, 
tools and made their way back to the trap as quickly 
as they could, being followed by the cowardly fellow 
who had fired at me. I rushed after them, although 
my hand pained me badly; but they succeeded in 
getting clear away. Then I came back to Crowland 
and called up the doctor, who took the bullet out of 
my hand. I had a very narrow escape, gentlemen," 
added the constable. “ I wonder what those people 
were up to ? ” ' 

Mr. Mason and Fenwicke exchanged glances, but 
no one satisfied Barrett’s natural curiosity. 

“ You see, I couldn't well distinguish the face of 
the ruffian who fired at me,” he said, in response to 
my inquiry; " but I heard the woman address him 
as Selby." 

The woman ! Could it have been Judith who had 
accompanied them, or was it Anita Bardi ? 

Barrett presently left to report the incident by tele¬ 
graph to his inspector at Spalding, and the Rector took 
counsel with us. A bold attempt to search had evi¬ 
dently been made, and had only been abandoned by 
dl-advised action of one of the party. Although 
the constable had been the victim of a dastardly outrage, 
it had certainly been fortunate that we had marked 
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out the spot and set watch upon it. Our enemies, with 
the aid of the plan, had certainly hit upon the exact 
spot designated by the monk Godfrey. 

Mr. Mason had gone out to obtain assistance in our 
work of excavation, which we decided should commence 
at once, when a telegram was brought to me which 
showed that it had been handed in at King's Cross 
Station, and read as follows: 

” Come to Grosvenor Street. Most important. Must 
” see you immediately. If I am not at home, go to 
“ Harpur Street, but if you desire to fulfil your promise to 
“ help me, do not lose an instant.— Judith." 

My first impulse was to read the telegram aloud; 
but my companions, being in ignorance of my intimate 
friendship with her, I resolved to keep my own counsel. 

“ I have to return to London at once on private busi¬ 
ness ! " I announced. " You fellows will continue the 
search, and I will return to-night if possible.” 

“ Private business ? ” queried Sammy, who had lit 
his morning cigarette airily, and stood with his hands 
deep in his trousers pockets. 

I responded in the affirmative ; and, turning, told 
the maid to order a trap at once to take me to Peter¬ 
borough Station. 

Thus I was compelled to absent myself from the 
work; and at half-past twelve o’clock I alighted from 
a hansom in Grosvenor Street, and running up the broad 
flight of steps to the big portico, rang the bell. 

“ Yes, sir, her ladyship is expecting you,” was the 
footman’s response to my inquiry ; and without further 
ceremony he conducted me through the hall, filled 
with magnificent trophies of the chase, and up the wide 
staircase to a small room on the first floor, wherein 
Lady Judith, white and haggard, rose quickly to greet me. 

“ Oh, Mr. Kennedy ! ” she gasped, when the man had 
closed the door. “ I'm so glad to see you safe and 
well ! ” , » „ 

” Why ' Mr. Kennedy’ ? ” I asked half reproachfully. 
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Well—Allan, then,” she said, smiling. " But we 
have no time to lose,” she went on. “ I fear that 
something terrible has occurred ; but exactly what I 
don’t know.” 

" How do you mean ? Explain I ” I urged excitedly. 

“ You probably know what occurred down at Crow- 
land last night! ” she said. " They obtained the 
parchment plan, and at once determined to search for 
the treasure known to be hidden there ; but a policeman 
discovered them and they shot him.” 

“ I know," I responded. ” And what occurred 
afterwards ? ” That was the first time she had men¬ 
tioned the search for treasure. 

“ They returned to London—all three of them.” 

“ And the woman ? ” 

" What woman ? ” she inquired, looking me straight 
in the face. 

" The woman who was with them,” I said meaningly, 
recollecting that her own telegram had been sent from 
King’s Cross Station. 

“ I know nothing of her,” was the response. ” I’m 
speaking of my father, Selby, and the Italian. They 
returned to London at seven this morning—to Harpur 
Street.” 

“ Well ? ” 

” I went there at nine o'clock, but found the house 
still closed and could make nobody hear, although I 
know they entered there about eight o’clock. The 
blind is now up, and the bear-cub is in the window,” 
she added. ” There is Death in that house 1 ” 

Death I Is that the meaning of that strange 
sign ? Do you really suspect that some tragedy has 
been enacted ? ” 

. “ Yes," she cried, ” I fear so. I’ve been there three 
times this morning and can make nobody hear. Oh, 
Allan, you do not know the awful secret—the terrible 

But she stopped herself, as though she feared to tell 
me all the truth. 
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" Is it that you fear for your father’s sake ? ” I inquired, 
a new light suddenly dawning upon me. 

“ Yes," she cried, her white trembling hand upon my 
arm. “I do fear. Will you go with me to Harpur Street?” 

“ Most willingly,” I said. " But if you fear a tragedy 
had we not better seek aid of the police ? " 

“ The police ! ” she gasped, her face blanching in an 
instant. ‘ Ah no! Let us see for ourselves first. 
The police must know nothing—you understand, we 
must not arouse suspicion. I know they have returned, 
because at eleven last night, after they had left for 
Crowland, all the blinds were down, whereas now one 
blind is up and the Sign is in the window! " 

I saw that she was nervous and agitated, and that 
her suspicions were based upon some secret knowledge. 
She believed that some hideous tragedy had occurred 
in that house of mystery in Harpur Street, and invoked 
my aid in its elucidation. I seized her trembling 
hand, declaring that I was ready to serve her and 
to fulfil my promise to the letter. 

" You will not blame me, Allan ! " she said/ I 
am culpable, I know, but when you have heard every¬ 
thing, and are aware of the extraordinary circumstances 
which have brought me to what I am, I know you 
will forgive me and look leniently upon my shortcomings. 
Promise me you will,” she implored, taking my hand 
in hers. 

I promised, then she rushed into another room for 
a moment, and reappeared in hat and jacket. 

We drove quickly to that short, dismal street in 
Bloomsbury, and on approaching the house I saw that 
the dingy Venetian blinds were all down save at that 
window where showed the mysterious Sign. 

Having dismissed the cab, we both ascended the dirty, 
neglected steps and rang. The bell clanged loudly some¬ 
where in the regions below, but no one stirred. I was 
in favour of calling an inspector from the nearest police- 
station and telling him of our suspicions, but she would 
not hear of it. 
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" No ! ” she cried, terrified at my suggestion. “ The 
police must know nothing—nothing at all. If they 
did, then I, myself, must suffer. We must try and 
get in ourselves—force the door, or something.” 

To force a door of that strong, old-fashioned char¬ 
acter was difficult. To do so in a public street, in 
the broad light of day, without attracting attention 
is wellnigh impossible ; therefore, instructing her to 
wait patiently where she was, so as not to arouse sus¬ 
picion of the neighbours, I went down the steps to the 
kitchen door in the basement. That, too, was securely 
fastened; but on examination of the window it struck 
me that the shutters were only closed to and not bolted. 

I turned my attention to the window, at last succeed¬ 
ing in unlatching it with a knife, working back the 
bolt of the shutters and crawling inside the dirty, disused 
kitchen. 

At that moment Judith had ascended the steps to 
the front door, and, groping my way in the semi-darkness 
up the stairs, I gained the wide, old-fashioned hall, 
and after some difficulty with the complicated lock, 
opened the door to her. 

Then, together, we went inside to ascertain what 
mystery that dosed and gloomy place contained. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE ROOM OF THE BEAR-CUB 

L ADY JUDITH, who was no stranger to that house 
of mystery, first led me into the front room, 
but the rays of light that came through the chinks 
of the dosed shutters revealed nothing unusual. It 
was neglected and dusty, but orderly as before. The 
room behind was a bedroom, in disorder with the bed 
unmade; but there was no occupant. 
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We ascended the stairs to the room in which stood 
the stuffed bear-cub, but found the door locked and 
the key gone. We looked through the keyhole, but 
could discern nothing. To our loud raps there was 
no response. 

“ We must break it open," I remarked, seeing no 
other way; and with our combined efforts we succeeded 
in breaking the cheap lock from its fastenings, and 
the door giving way, we went head-foremost into the 
long, old-fashioned drawing-room, furnished in faded 
green rep of a style long since out of date. 

The blind being up gave sufficient light, and next 
instant our eyes fell upon a scene which filled us both 
with horror. 

Selby was seated in a collapsed position in an arm¬ 
chair, his head hanging listlessly upon his breast; 
while the hunchback, with hands outstretched and 
tightly clenched, lay face downwards upon the carpet 
behind the table. 

I bent and touched their faces. They were cold as 
marble. 

Both men had evidently been dead some hours. 

“ But my father—my poor father ! ” wailed Judith. 

“ Where is he ? He must be in this house! Let us 
search." And she started off frantically from room to 
room, I following her in breathless amazement at this 
tragic discovery. 

Yet, although we searched the garrets and even the 
cellars, we^failed to discover him. He was evidently 
not there. 

Again we ascended the stairs to that room of horror 
where the two men lay white and dead, a ghastly sight 
indeed; and as we re-entered there she suddenly 
complained of an acute pain in her left arm, and a 

curious sensation in the head. 

Singularly enough I experienced the very same symp¬ 
toms in my left arm—very similar, indeed, to those I 
had felt after examining The Closed Book. 

" Ah 1 " she cried. “ I know !—I ran my hand 
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along the rail on the stairs and felt a scratch. Look 
at my hand ! Look—I—I’m poisoned ! " 

I glanced at her left hand and saw a slight abrasion 
of the skin straight across the palm. Then I glanced 
at my own and discovered, to my dismay, that I had 
received an exactly similar scratch. 

“ What makes you suspect poisoning ? ” I demanded 
quickly. “ Do you believe these men have died from 
the same cause ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” she answered. But on quickly 
examining the hands of the dead men I discovered no 
marks there. 

” Ah, Allan,” she wailed; " you do not know 1 

I am doomed to die, and no power can now save me.” 

I did not mention my own symptoms for fear of 
increasing her alarm, but merely said : 

“ If you really believe you have been poisoned secretly, 
I think I can give you something which may be of 
benefit. We must not, however, lose an instant, but 
go to the nearest chemist’s.” 

“ No medicine is of avail against this 1 I have fallen 
a victim, as I knew I must, sooner or later. In half 
an hour I shall be dead,” she added hoarsely, gazing 
fixedly at the almost imperceptible scratch upon her 
delicate white flesh. “ Ah ! why did I come to this 
house of death when I suspected—nay, when I knew 
too well the doom of those who enter here ! ” 

"Come, Lady Judith 1 ” I cried quickly. “Do not 
stay a moment. I feel sure that your case is not so 
utterly hopeless as you think. Come at once to a 
chemist’s.” And taking her forcibly by the arm I 
led her downstairs and out into the street. 

There was no cab in sight, but I knew there was a 
chemist’s in Theobald’s Road. 

On entering the shop I seated her and quickly obtained 
a hypodermic syringe. Then, taking from my pocket 
the old green-glass phial wherein the Borgia antidote 
was still hermetically sealed, I broke it open, half- 
filled the tiny syringe with the dark brown fluid, and 
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injected it into her left arm. It was indeed fortunate 
that I had kept it in my pocket instead of placing it 
in the case with the other objects. 

What is that ? " she inquired; but promising to 
explain all later, I administered to myself an injection 
of the precious compound. 

She felt better almost instantly, she said, and I myself 
began to derive benefit from it. The sharp pains 
in my limbs grew easier, and the drowsiness that had 
already come over me was dispelled. It acted like 
magic, and whatever was its nature it had, after lying 
concealed through three centuries, lost none of its 
potency in counteracting the effects of a powerful 
venom. 

As we had descended the stairs my eye had detected 
a sharp steel point slightly protruding from the polished 
mahogany handrail. The colour of the wood was 
darker there, as though stained by some liquid that 
had been applied to the point from time to time. Was 
it possible that the steel point was actually envenomed 
with evil intent ? It certainly seemed so. 

Yet the mysterious death of those two men who had 
been my enemies was certainly not attributable to the 
same cause, for the skin upon their hands was quite 
uninjured. 

I examined my own hand. The skin was cut slightly 
for quite two inches across, like the scratch of a pin, 
and yet I had felt nothing until Lady Judith had directed 
my attention to it. The venom, whatever it was, had 
the effect of producing insensibility in the actual part 
lacerated. It was true that the little crystal bottle 
discovered at Threave had been stolen from Dover 
Street; but although the antidote had acted so success¬ 
fully, I could not believe that the actual liquid from 
that bottle had been used to envenom us. There was 
some further and deeper explanation, for had not 
Judith admitted that she was aware how those who 
entered that gloomy, dismal house were doomed, and 
that the sign of the bear-cub was synonymous of death ? 
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Presently, when she felt better, we went out again 
into the street. It was our duty to inform the police 
of the mysterious tragedy that had been enacted in 
Harpur Street, yet Judith pointed out that in the circum¬ 
stances it would be far better to allow the discovery to 
be made by others. Some passer-by would undoubtedly 
notice that an entry had been made by the kitchen 
window, a search would be instituted, and the truth 
would then be known. 

“ But will you not now tell me all you know ? ” I 
asked. 

" Later on, when I am certain of what has happened 
to my father,” was her response. 

Then she added : ” Let us take a cab home. I'm 
unnerved by what we have just discovered, for it renders 
the mystery greater.” 

” Is it, then, a mystery even to you ? ” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; and then lapsed into a train 
of thought. 

When, a quarter of an hour later, we entered the 
hall at Grosvenor Street the footman handed her a 
telegram, which she read, and, with new life in her 

face, handed to me to read. It ran as follows : 

# 

" Abbey treasure discovered at Crowland this morning 
by the Rector and Kennedy's friends. Have been 
present at excavations. Arrive home at 4.30. Tell 
Kennedy.— Glenelg." 

Look 1 " she cried in wild excitement. ** My 
father is safe, after all ! He has apparently been helping 
your companions to search, and the hidden treasure 
has actually been discovered 1 " 

She refused to make any further explanation without 
her father's consent, and as it was then half-past three 
o clock I was compelled to await the Earl’s return. In 
wonder whether any message had been sent me from my 
friends at Crowland I went to Dover Street, where the 
porter handed me a telegram from Walter also announc¬ 
ing the great find, and saying that he was retur nin g 
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to London with the Earl, and would meet me at Gros- 
venor Street. 

Therefore I drove back to Judith and sat with her 
in the cosy little room she used as boudoir until there 
came a ring at the door, and the two men entered. 

" Father ! ” cried Judith, springing up and throwing 
her arms round his neck. “ We are safe !—safe at 
last ! ” 

“ Safe ? ” he echoed. " How ? What has occurred ? " 
" Both men are dead,” she said. *' They are lying 
dead in that room at Harpur Street I Mr. Kennedy 
has broken into the place, and we have both seen them.” 

“ Dead ! ” gasped the Earl, gazing fixedly at his 
daughter. " Who could have killed them ? " 

" Ah, who knows ? ” she cried. " But I feared for 
you, knowing their deep cunning. Yet they have 
fortunately fallen victims, and you, whom they intended 
should die, have escaped ! ” 

“ Reallv, Lady Judith, this is very extraordinary ! ” 
exclaimed Walter Wyman. “ Cannot you explain 
matters ? Who arc these men who are dead ? ” 

“ Selby and the hunchback,” was her reply. “ Ask 
Mr. Kennedv. He will tell you.” 

Walter then turned to me, and I briefly explained 
our gruesome discovery and our very narrow escape 
from death. He stood aghast, and then, in turn, told 
me of how they had recovered the whole of the Abbey 
treasure. As soon as they had started excavating, 
aided by a dozen labourers, Lord Glenelg had approached, 
introduced himself, and had rendered valuable assist¬ 
ance. At first, of course, they had been mistrustful, 
recollecting the midnight seaich of some weeks ago ; 
but at last, assured of his lordship’s goodwill and that 
his interest was that of an enthusiastic antiquary, his 
friendship was accepted. 

He had expressed a wish to Walter to meet me, ana 
that was the reason the pair had travelled up to London, 
leaving the valuable treasure in the hands of the Rector, 
Fred and Sammy Waldron. 
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“ If, as you assure me, both men are dead, Mr. 
Kennedy, I see no reason for any further secrecy," ex¬ 
claimed the Earl, turning towards me at last, and 
standing with one hand upon his daughter’s shoulder. 
" Judith would, perhaps, explain matters to you better 
than I can ; but, as she desires it, I will relate the 
facts as far as they are known to me." 


CHAPTER XL 

CONTAINS LORD GLENELG’S STORY 

T HERE was a long and painful pause. 

" Eight years ago I was living with my wife 
and Judith at the Villa Caracci, in the Val d'Ema, 
close to Florence, and first met Graniahi, or Fra Fran¬ 
cesco, as he was called, for he was then a monk at 
the Certosa Monastery at Galuzzo. He came to beg 
alms of me; our conversation ran upon books and 
ancient manuscripts, and I found, to my surprise, that 
he was very well versed in the study of paleography. 
Discovering that I was a collector, he invited me to 
the monastery one day, and there exhibited the treasures 
of the library, including a very remarkable manuscript 
Amoldus." Away at Siena there lived an English 
friend of his named Selby, of whom he often spoke. 
One afternoon when visiting the Certosa I was intro¬ 
duced to this man, and found him to be a person whose 
pa^. history was somewhat shady, and who was living 
in Siena in strict privacy. It struck me from the first 
1 at v 16 ' lots of others one meets in Italy and 
elsewhere, had got into some trouble in England, 
and lived abroad to avoid arrest. On several occasions 
we met, and I could not help suspecting that there 
was some extraordinary bond of friendship existing 
between the monk and my dark-faced compatriot 
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who lived the life of a hermit, sometimes in Pisa, at 
others in Siena, and frequently in Rome. 

“ My wife frequently gave money to Fra Francesco, 
hence the lay brother was a constant caller and was in 
the habit of bringing us, in return, presents of grapes, 
figs and salads from the monastery garden. I, too, 
became interested in him, for his knowledge was several 
times of great assistance to me in my palseographical 
studies in the Laurenziana Library and the archives 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. So gradually his connexion 
with the adventurous Englishman passed out of my 
mind. 

“ After about a year a crushing blow fell upon me. 
I had been into Florence one morning making some 
researches in the archives, and on my return discovered 
my poor wife stark and dead. She had, it seemed, 
received Fra Francesco in the hall, he having called 
with a present of grapes, and she had given him a few 
lire. The grapes had been taken to the dining-room, 
and she had gone straight to her own boudoir and 
must have there expired without being able to call 
assistance. The medical examination was a searching 
one ; but it was found that death was due to sudden 
heart failure. Fra Francesco explained at the inquiry 
that my wife seemed quite in her usual health when 
she had given him alms, and that she had told him to 
call again on the following Monday. Selby was in 
Florence and called to condole with me on the day my 
poor wife was interred in the English cemetery. After 
that, I placed Judith in a convent school an d-be¬ 
came a wanderer, travelling about constantly hither 
and thither. People believed me eccentric because 
I had closed Twycross and my town house here and pre¬ 
ferred life in hotels with constant change. Hc sigtiea 
adding, “ But they knew not that I travelled with on 
fixed object; that often when my friends s . u PP° se <J 
me to be thousands of miles away, I was living here 
in secrecy, going forth only at night for fear 0 ^ re g 
nition. The object of this you will see later. 
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" Ah yes ! ” interrupted Judith, her face a trifle paler. 
"An object that is now happily accomplished." 

“ My dear daughter here was but a girl when my 
poor wife died,” went on his lordship, speaking in that 
mechanical reflective tone that he had used all along, 
relating a painful history only from a sense of duty. 
“ For the first three years she was on and off at a 
convent at Angers, and then as my constant companion 
lived a life of continual travel—an existence which has 
happily ended this very day. Well, I need not describe 
our weary wanderings, or our constant subterfuges for 
disguise. It is sufficient for me to come to these present 
days. 

" By careful inquiries and personal observation I 
was aware that Fra Francesco had, about a year after 
my wife’s death, been forced to leave the Order owing 
to irreligious conduct, and that both he and the man 
Selby, whom I had discovered was a chemist of con¬ 
siderable ability and had been lecturer at one of the 
London hospitals, were in possession of some profound 
secret. The pair travelled together very frequentty, 
staying at the best hotels all over the world ; but where- 
ever they went some person of affluence, man or woman, 
expired suddenly, the doctors attributing death to the 
same vague cause as that of my poor wife’s decease 
—heart-failure. 

Thus my suspicion became confirmed that this 
unfrocked monk and his shady companion had actually 
discovered some secret poison which, like the venom 
of the Borgias, while detying detection, could be used 
san } e . su ^^ e way and with the same deadly effect. 
The suspicion had been aroused by my discovering 
mnong my dead wife's papers a note written to her by 
rra Francesco just prior to her death, which showed 
that she had, by some means, become acquainted 
with their secret discovery, and knew the reason of 
the death of a small landed proprietor named Bardi 
whose estate joined that of the Villa Caracci. It was 
undoubtedly because of this discovery of their dastardly 
1 
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crime and fear of denunciation that my poor wife was 
secretly assassinated." 

“ Then you have watched these men for seven years ? ” 
I exclaimed, in utter amazement at these revelations. 

“ I have,” was his answer. " I followed them 
everywhere, secretly noting how ingeniously and un- 
suspectedly they dealt death and were gradually enrich¬ 
ing themselves without any fear of detection, for they 
were clever enough never to be associated with the 
actual fatality. Indeed, they could so regulate then- 
poison, whatever it was, that death would occur almost 
instantly, or, if they so desired, not for several days, 
robbery, of course, being always the motive. Under 
a dozen aliases they made their dastardly progress, 
striking death in seven different instances, within my 
own knowledge, without compassion or remorse. 

“ Among the persons who fell their victims were the 
well-known stockbroker, Clement Harrison, of Wall 
Street, New York, whose sudden death in Paris you will 
probably recollect; a woman named Blacker, maid 
to the Duchess of Cornwall, from whom they stole a 
quantity of diamonds which the unfortunate woman 
had in her keeping in the Hotel Metropole in Vienna ; 
a banker named Lefevre, who died suddenly in his 
offices in the Boulevard Haussmann ; and a Polish 
prince named Lebitski, who expired mysteriously at 
the same hotel in which they were staying at* Sydney. 

" I enumerate these just to show you the progress 
of their atrocious crimes. From the last-named victim 
they obtained at least thirty thousand pounds in cash 
and securities; and yet, although I felt absolutely 
certain of their guilt, I was utterly powerless to denounce 
them, because never once had there been the slightest 
suspicion of poisoning. Indeed, in several cases, in 
order to satisfy the police, the viscera had been analysed, 
and all idea of venom utterly set aside. 

" Then you dare not denounce them I remarked 
Wyman, listening as eagerly as myself to this extra¬ 
ordinary story. 
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“ True. I felt assured that I was in possession of 
the startling truth ; but in no case was there the slightest 
evidence that tithe r of the men had anything whatsoever 
to do with the victim’s death. 

“ Two years ago, however, the pair acted in a manner 
which, for a long time, puzzled me. They suddenly 
separated while in New York, Selby returning to Liver¬ 
pool and Graniani taking a North German boat to 
Genoa. They were evidently in possession of con¬ 
siderable funds, but both were sufficiently clever not 
to show it. Indeed, neither of them had ever betrayed 
signs of affluence, Graniani usually posing as a man 
of easy circumstances and Selby his paid companion. 

“ On parting from his accomplice, Selby spent a 
month in London and then went out to India for the 
cold weather, staying with a military friend in Bombay. 
Nothing, however, occurred, although with Judith I 
had followed him. The meaning of this latest move 
confounded me, until about a year ago he returned 
to London, rented that house in Harpur Street, and 
took a comfortable flat for himself in Walsingham 
House, Piccadilly. He engaged as his housekeeper 
at Harpur Street a strange-looking, little old lady 
named Pickard, and spent about half his time there, 
apparently in strictest seclusion. 

With Judith's aid I watched that house carefully 
and continuously, and was not long in coming to the 
conclusion that a stuffed bear-cub was b( ing placed 
m the window at certain times as a secret signal to 
some passer-by ; but although I exerted all my ingenuity 
jP ent ^ a V s an d nights in that gloomy street I utterly 
failed to discover its meaning. At last, after all those 
years of watching, I resolved to again approach this 
malefactor in order to entrap and unmask him. 

One night, therefore, I followed him from Walsing- 
. ^ House to Daly’s Theatre, and having seated myself 
the next stall to him feigned to suddenly recognize 
mm. At first he was puzzled to recollect who I was, 
but quickly remembered, and then we at once became 
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friendly. Probably he anticipated that, through me, * 
he might obtain introductions to certain wealthy men 
who might become his victims, and with that object 
gave me his address in Piccadilly and invited me to 
call. I went, notwithstanding the great risk I ran. 
For aught I knew he might defeat me with that secret 
and terrible weapon which none could withstand, and 
certainly he would have done so without compunction 
if he had known how many years and how much time 
and money I had spent in tracking him down. But 
we became on friendly terms, and you may well imagine 
the care I was constantly compelled to exercise in 
order to conceal my knowledge of his years of travel 
and his dastardly crimes. Each time we met, either 
here or at his cosy flat in Piccadilly, I knew not whether 
he might suspect and attempt to kill me by his secret 
method. In the old days in Italy he knew of my love 
for codexes and manuscripts, and he also being some¬ 
thing of an authority, our tastes ran in similar lines. 
Indeed, it was upon this study that I feigned to cement 
our friendship. I entertained him once down at Twy- 
cross, showed him the whole of my collection, and 
more than once went with him to Sotheby's to give 
him the benefit of my knowledge regarding his pur¬ 
chases, for he himself was forming a small collection. 
During all this time, of course, he made no mention 
of the house of mystery in Harpur Street." ^ 

“ Yours was certainly a dangerous position, I re¬ 
marked. " He would undoubtedly have envenomed 
vou, had he suspected.” 

“ Most certainly. Like his unscrupulous companion, 
Graniani, he would stand at nothing. A dozen times 
he could have killed me, if he had so wished. He 
and his accomplice had, I feel convinced, recovere 
—from some old manuscript in the Certosa, I believe 
—the secret of the Borgia cantarella. One afternoon 
he came to me here and told me in confidence of a 
most important palaeographical discovery made y 
his friend Fra Francesco, who, he added, was no longe 
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a monk at the Certosa, that monastery having been 
dissolved by the Italian Government—which was, I 
knew, the truth. 

" The manuscript was nothing less than the noted 
‘ Amoldus ' of the Certosa which had fallen into the 
hands of the Prior of San Sisto at Florence, and had 
been purchased by an English collector—yourself. 
Graniani had missed securing it, believing that it was 
not the treasured volume of the monastery, but a 
smaller and less valuable copy that he knew had been 
in the library. After it had been purchased by you, 
however, he discovered to his chagrin that it was the 
great ‘ Amoldus ’ itself, the book that contained some 
strange things in English written by an English monk 
named Lovel, whfb had ended his days at that famous 
monastery. Many strange and remarkable secrets 
were, he said, in that record—secrets regarding Lucrezia 
Borgia, her life, and the whereabouts of her jewels, 
all of which Fra Francesco had read years ago when, 
as a lay brother, he had had access to the manuscript. 
He was now about to obtain possession of it, and 
send it to England, so that the statements it contained 
might be investigated and verified. 

“ They stole it from my house at Antignano,” I 
said quickly. “ An Italian woman named Anita Bardi 
was the thief 1 ” 

‘ I know. Old Mrs. Pickard went to Paris, met 
her there and carried it to Harpur Street. That night 
he examined it alone, reading through the record, and 
afterwards, becoming seized by extraordinary pains, 
he was compelled to send for a doctor. He showed 
me the manuscript at Walsingham House next day ; 
but we examined it with gloves, for he declared that 
the vellum leaves had been envenomed. Afterwards 
it mysteriously disappeared.” 

It passed again into my possession,” I admitted, 
explaining how I had invoked the aid of my friend 
Noyes. 

It was stolen again from Harpur Street before Selby 
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had[ finished copying the whole of the record, hence 
our miscalculation of the spot at Threave,” his lordship 
explained. " Of course, when Graniani returned to 
London, and their scheme to obtain the treasure was 
placed before me, both myself and Judith announced 
our readiness to assist; not because we wished to 
associate ourselves with the attempt to forestall you, 
but in order to obtain the secret of that mysterious 
house in Bloomsbury. As participators in the conspiracy, 
we were at length admitted there, and found it a gloomy, 
dismal place, as you well know. The sign of the bear- 
cub still puzzled us, and the reason of Selby's secret 
visits there were equally inexplicable. Judith did 
all she could to unravel the mystery, acting with utter 
fearlessness, although well knowing that at any time, 
if the faintest suspicions were aroused, she would fall 
the victim of secret assassination just as her dear mother 
had done.” 

“ It was to avenge her that I have acted as I have 
done through it all,” declared Lady Judith. “ I was 
determined to learn the truth about that pair of fiends, 
and to unravel the mystery of that house with its 
secret sign. You sought of me an explanation of my 
conduct, yet how could I give it without telling you 
the strange story which my father has just related ? I 
promised you that you should know some day—and 
you have now heard the truth.” 

“ I understand," I replied. " But not every- 

thing.” fi 

“ Ah no ! You do not know everything," she sighed, 

stretching forth her hand to me. “When you do, 
you cannot forgive.” 

“ Forgive ! What ? ” I cried. But her father has¬ 
tened to calm her emotion. 

“ Yes,” she went on hoarsely. “ You may as well 
know at first as at last that I became implicated in 
the terrible secret of that house. At Selby s suggestion 
I invited there to luncheon a friend of his, young Leslie 
Hargreaves, a wealthy man who had met and, I believed, 
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admired me. He went to Harpur Street to meet me 
and have luncheon on the very day you detected me 
at the window; but half an hour after his return to 
his chambers in Shaftesbury Avenue his valet found 
him dead, and notes to the value of nearly five hundred 
pounds known to have been in his pockets were missing ! 
I suspected the intention of those men. and yet, in 
order to prove conclusively their guilt, I actually allowed 
the sacrifice of his life. I shall never forgive myself 
for that—never ! " 

" But you were in ignorance of their real intention ? " 
I said. “ Hargreaves was Selby's friend, you say ? 
If so, you surely had no idea of treachery, inasmuch 
as you were friendly with these men and they never 
sought to harm you.” 

“ But I ought to have been more wary,” she cried. 
“ I ought to have saved his life. My offence is unpar¬ 
donable before God—as before man ! ” And she 
covered her face with her hand, sobbing in bitter 
remorse. 

I bent towards her, and there, before her father 
and Wyman, strove to comfort her. What passionate, 
consoling words I uttered, I know not. All I was 
conscious of was that she had at last utterly broken 
down in fear lest my affection should turn to hatred. 
Wyman frankly and briefly declared that the reason of 
his antagonism towards her had been because of her 
strange movements and her refusal to explain to him 
j e ftain things of which he had made inquiry, just as 
7 kad done. And then when I assured her that under 
the circumstances she was not'culpable in the unfortu¬ 
nate death of young Hargreaves, she raised her head 
and smiled at me through her tears. 

Then I knew she was mine. Her eyes had filled 
with tears, and for a moment she cried silently. She 
was thinking of that long and terrible past, and of 
how she and her father had at last avenged her mother's 
death, and defeated the villainies of that dangerous 
pair of assassins. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

BY WHICH THE BOOK REMAINS OPEN 

B UT I have perhaps related this strange episode 
of my eventful life at too great a length already. 
Yet you may pardon me when you recollect that from 
out that musty envenomed volume, The Closed Book 
—which may be seen by you any day in the Manu¬ 
script Department of the British Museum, placed by 
itself in a sealed glass case—there came to me both 
love and fortune in a manner entirely unexpected. 

Of the love I have already spoken. As to the fortune, 
we found the law of treasure-trove as elastic as all 
the others. You no doubt read the other day of the 
sale of the Borgia emeralds to the wife of an American 
millionaire, through the medium of Gamier, the well- 
known jeweller in the Rue de la Paix, and of the high 
price paid for those historic gems. 

If you evince any curiosity regarding the treasure 
of the Abbey of Crowland, you may, if you search, 
discover the altar and certain other objects exposed 
to view in the British Museum. Two chalices, an alms- 
dish, and a quantity of loose gems remain by amicable 
arrangement at Crowland as Mr. Mason’ share; while 
Fred Fenwicke, Sammy Waldron and Walter Wyman 
have, of course, all equally participated in their great 
find. The bulk of the treasure is, however, still in 
my possession, and I placed aside one casket of ancient 
jewels intact as a gift to Judith on our marriage, the 
promise of which she gave me with her father's free 
consent. 

As regards the mystery of the house at Harpur 
Street, I telegraphed that same evening to Noyes, 
to whom we related the whole story, first obtaining 
his pledge that none of us should be dragged into the 
double tragedy that had taken place. 

For the first time in his life the inspector betrayed 
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absolute amazement; then, thoroughly practical, he 
left us, hailed a cab, and drove away. 

Next day the papers were full of the mysterious 
discovery, but neither press nor public ever knew the 
real secret of that house of death. Indeed, not until 
a month ago, after most exhaustive inquiries in which 
the chief intelligence at Scotland Yard was engaged, 
did Noyes declare to us that the place had been used 
constantly by Selby during the nine months of his 
tenancy as a place to which to invite people, and, if 
it suited his purpose, to administer poison with an 
ingenuity unsurpassed. 

One day he took me to the house in secret, and 
there showed me how murder had been brought to 
the perfection of a fine art. Not only did he explain 
the steel point in the polished handrail that had so 
nearly caused my own death, but showed me a similar 
hollow point cunningly concealed in the door-knob 
of the drawing-room which, on being turned, ejected 
the deadly venom like a serpent’s tooth ; an umbrella 
with a similar contrivance in its briar handle, as well 
as a silver match-box which, being well worn, showed 
that it had been long carried in the vest pocket, and 
probably well used ! 

London regarded the death of Selby and the old 
Italian hunchback as one of its myriad mysteries, 
especially as the medical evidence failed altogether to 
prove foul play. Our theory, however, coincided with 
that formed by Noyes and certain other officials of 
uie Criminal Investigation Department. It was that 
Anita Bardi, daughter of one of the early victims of 
tne dastardly pair, having been in the employ of Judith 
as maid for several years and travelled with her. had 
nad an opportunity of watching the movements of the 
poisoners, and had also overheard the suspicions enter- 
arned by Lord Glenelg and his daughter. She then 
etermined to seek her own revenge for her father’s 
cruel assassination, and with that in view had, by 
nis lordships consent, followed Graniani to Leghorn, 
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and assisted him to obtain possession of The Closed 
Book. I subsequently discovered that old Nello had 
been in her father’s service, therefore through him 
she had been able to get the book, and had afterwards 
returned to London with the same object as Judith 
and her father had—namely, to defeat and unmask 
the assassins. The warnings she had given me regarding 
Judith were, as the latter afterwards admitted, pur¬ 
posely uttered in order that I should dissociate myself 
from the dangerous affair. Being an accessory in 
the recovery of the case containing the Borgia ring and 
phial, she had undoubtedly possessed herself of them, 
had met both men on their return from their fruitless 
journey to Crowland, and had killed them by the 
very means they had themselves employed against 
others, afterwards locking the door, escaping from the 
house, and flying back to Italy. 

This theory, indeed, has been proved to be the correct 
one by a letter, bearing no address and posted in Venice, 
since received by Judith. 

The reason Graniani returned from New York to 
Italy two years before was evidently to search for the 
missing “ Arnoldus,” known to have been sold with 
other volumes from the Certosa library and passed 
from hand to hand. Father Bernardo, who is now one 
of my best friends, was entirely innocent of the con¬ 
spiracy, and has since told me that the reason he 
endeavoured to obtain repossession of The Closed Book 
was because of Graniani’s allegation that evil would 
befall its possessor, and his offer of a greatly increased 
price on behalf of an American collector. The hunch¬ 
back had evidently followed me from Leghorn to Florence ; 
and suddenly discovering the manuscript to be the 
actual “Arnoldus," urged the Prior to cry off the 
bargain and sell to him. Anita Bardi’s visit to Father 
Bernardo was on a false pretext, because she was, of 
course, assisting Graniani at Lord Glenelg's suggestion. 

Lord Glenelg has, as you know, recently returned 
to public life; * but the secret inquiries instituted by 
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the Commissioner of Police revealed the extraordinary 
fact that in no fewer than eight well-proved cases where 
there had been inquests regarding sudden death during 
the period of Selby’s residence in Harpur Street, the 
deceased was known to have visited that house of 
mystery immediately prior to his or her death. And 
if these eight cases have been satisfactorily proved, 
how many others may there not have been ? 

After a long search Mrs. Pickard, the wizened old 
woman whom Selby had engaged as housekeeper, was 
found, and from a statement made by her to the police 
it seemed that the poisoner had an accomplice named 
Brewer—evidently the fair-bearded man who had 
assisted him in the assault on the valet Thompson— 
but who never came to the house. It was his duty to 
watch outside for the sign of the bear-cub in the window, 
and then follow home any person who had been decoy. d 
there, in order to ascertain that death really overtook 
them, and that they could not return and make an 
accusation. 


The sign of the bear-cub was the signal that some 
person had been secretly envenomed, and that a watch 
was necessary—a startling fact of which certain high 
officials at Scotland Yard are now well aware. 

Happily for the personal safety of society, the formula 
lor the manufacture of the venom has died with its 
discoverer Graniani, and his accomplice ; while the 
lact that the little crystal bottle of Lucrezia Borgia 
was found by the police, empty, in the grate of the front 
attic at Harpur Street, together with the poison ring— 
now also in the British Museum, by the way—is sufficient 
evidence that the few drops of the fatal' compound of 
ine oorgias which we recovered are now also lost for 
ever. The missing folio of The Closed Book, which, 
owever, contains nothing of great interest, I have since 
discovered m the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
.fVjJr of Judith—now my wife ? She is not a woman 
'Y ords - She has proved her love for me by 
deeds. To-day she is seated beside me as, in the rural 
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quiet of our country home, I conclude this strange chroni¬ 
cle of our unconventional meeting and our mutual 
trust. Here, as I write, the sun shines across the old- 
world lawn where the high box-hedges cast their long 
shadows, the mist has vanished, the fruit trees are 
decked in their snowy blossom, and the day, like all 
our days, is one of happiness and peace. 
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